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PREFACE. 

The  materials  from  -which  these  stories  have  been  derived 
are  to  be  found  almost  entirely  in  the  Calendars  of  State 
Papers,  edited  by  the  officials  of  the  Record  Office  and 
published  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  incorporation  of  the  State 
Paper  Office  with  the  Record  Office  was  the  carrying  out  of 
a  proposal  that  had  long  been  suggested.  To  the  ordinary 
inquirer,  anxious  to  obtain  some  connecting  link  in  his  pedi- 
gree or  to  verify  an  historical  statement,  the  Public  Records 
and  State  Papers  were  utterly  unintelligible ;  the  cramped  and 
indistinct  handwriting  confused  him  ;  the  curious  Latin  and 
quaint  Norman-French  puzzled  his  scholarship  ;  he  was  igno- 
rant of  the  legal  terms  and  phraseology  employed,  and  after 
a  few  hours  of  vainly  cudgelling  his  brains  and  damaging  his 
eyesight  he  was  compelled  either  to  obtain  the  services  of 
a  practised  agent  or  to  abandon  his  task  altogether.  K  the 
archives  were  to  be  of  any  value  to  the  public  it  was  there- 
fore absolutely  necessary  that  their  contents  should  be 
presented  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  '  understanded  of  the 
people.' 

Communicating  with  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury,  December  7,  1855,  Sir  John  Romilly,  afterwards 
Lord  Romilly,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  wrote  that  although 
'  the  Records,  State  Papers  and  Documents  in  my  charge 
constitute  the  most  complete  and  perfect  series  of  their 
kind  in  the  civilised  world,'  and  although  '  they  are  of  the 
greatest  value  in  an  historical  and  constitutional  point  of 
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view,  yet  they  are  comparatively  useless  to  the  public,  from 
the  want  of  proper  calendars  and  indexes.'  This  complaint 
received  the  attention  it  deserved,  and  orders  were  issued  for 
ihe  framing  and  publication  of '  proper  calendars.'  Natu- 
rally, from  their  experience  and  past  training,  the  officials  of 
the  Record  Office  were  at  once  pointed  out  as  the  most 
fitting  persons  to  perform  this  task ;  but  as  the  Department 
possessed  a  limited  staff,  it  became  necessary,  unless  its 
current  work  was  to  be  suspended,  to  employ  certain  quali- 
fied outsiders  to  assist  the  Record  Office  in  the  object  it  had 
in  view.  Happily  the  introduction  of  transcribers  has  so 
far  relieved  the  officials  from  the  mechanical  work  of  their 
department,  as  now  to  dispense  with  this  foreign  help. 

The  work  of  calendaring  has  proceeded  with  as  much 
rapidity  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  permit.  Indeed,  the 
guardians  of  our  archives  may  direct,  with  no  little  pride,  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  their  labours  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  State  Papers  and  correspondence 
of  Henry  VIII.  have  been  calendared  from  1509  to  1532. 
The  Foreign  State  Papers  of  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  of 
Elizabeth,  down  to  the  year  1577,  have  reached  the  light. 
The  Domestic  State  Papers  from  1547  to  1640  have  been 
given  to  the  world  in  seven-and-twenty  volumes.  The 
Papers  of  the  Commonwealth  are  now  before  the  historical 
inquirer  in  six  volumes ;  whilst  the  papers  of  Charles  II. 
have  been  indexed  to  tbe  year  1667.  The  documents  con- 
nected with  the  affairs  of  the  Treasury  from  1557  to  1714 
have  been  published  in  four  volumes  ;  and  the  papers  of  tbe 
Home  Office  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  are  now  being  edited 
in  a  similar  fashion.  The  Irish  State  Papers  and  the  State 
Papers  relating  to  Scotland  have  been  carefully  catalogued, 
and  comprise  several  volumes.  The  calendars  of  the  Colo- 
nial Papers  relating  to  America  and  the  "West  Indies,  arid 
to  the  East  Indies  and  China,  are  in  progress,  and  now  con- 
sist of  four  volumes. 
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Nor  has  the  Record  Office  been  merely  content  with 
publishing  condensations  of  the  documents  preserved  in  its 
own  Repository.  The  letters  and  despatches  stored  up  at 
Siinancas  relating  to  the  negotiations  between  England  and 
Spain  in  the  reigns  of  our  seventh  and  eighth  Henries  ;  the 
Carew  papers,  housed  in  the  Lambeth  library;  and  the 
manuscripts  touching  English  affairs  preserved  amongst  the 
archives  of  Venice,  have  all  been  examined  and  edited,  and 
their  indexes  now  occupy  some  fourteen  bulky  volumes. 

The  '  Stories  from  the  State  Papers '  deal  with  historical 
subjects  upon  which  new  light  has  been  shed  by  the  labours 
and  researches  of  the  editors  of  the  different  Calendars  above 
mentioned.  The  author  cannot  better  express  the  nature  of 
his  obligations  than  by  saying  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
issue  of  these  publications,  his  work  could  never  have 
appeared. 

Most  of  the  '  Stories '  were  originally  contributed  to  the 
various  Magazines — to  '  Fraser,' '  Cornhill,'  '  Temple  Bar,'  and 
the '  Gentleman's' — and  are  now  republished  with  little  altera- 
tion. The  'Massacre  of  Amboyna'  first  appeared  in  an 
article  written  by  the  author  on  Mr.  Sainsbury's  Calendars 
for  the  '  Edinburgh  Review ; '  whilst  the  '  Gathering  of  the 
Storm '  is  a  reprint  of  a  similar  criticism  upon  Messrs.  Bruce 
and  Hamilton's  Calendars  for  the  '  Westminster  Review.' 
The  Introductory  Chapter  is  condensed  from  two  articles 
upon  our  Public  Records  that  appeared  in  the  '  Times,'  and 
from  a  third  article  upon  the  same  subject  contributed  to 
the  Magazine  '  Time.' 

A.  C.  E. 
London  :  November,  1881. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
OUR   WASTE  PAPER  OFFICE. 

Our  stores  of  public  records  are  justly  reckoned  to  excel  in  ag-e, 
beauty,  correctness,  and  authority  whatever  the  choicest  archives  abroad 
can  boast  of  the  like  sort. — Bishop  Nicholson. 

Upos  the  deserted  site  formerly  known  as  the  Rolls  Estate, 
lying  between  Chancery  Lane  and  Fetter  Lane,  there  has  arisen 
within  the  last  thirty  years  a  magnificent  building,  called,  in 
official  parlance,  the  Public  Record  Repository.  We  say  in 
official  parlance ;  for  of  the  numbers  who  daily  walk  down 
Fleet  Street  scarcely  one  man  in  a  thousand  knows  to  what 
use  that  vast  edifice  is  put,  what  priceless  treasures  it  contains, 
and  what  an  important  part  it  plays  when  knotty  points  of 
law  have  to  be  solved  or  disputed  claims  investigated.  To 
the  judge,  the  Government  official,  the  lawyer,  the  claimant 
to  property,  the  historian,  and  the  antiquary  the  erection  in 
Fetter  Lane  is  not  unfamiliar ;  but  to  the  ordinary  English- 
man the  now  settled  home  of  our  national  archives  might  be 
in  ruins,  or  be  transformed  into  a  co-operative  store,  for  aught 
he  knew  to  the  contrary  or  for  aught  he  cared. 

A  curious  tale  of  neglect  and  indifference  is  that  of  the 
preservation  of  our  public  documents.  Scattered  about  in 
damp  cellars,  tied  up  in  rotten  bags,  lodged  near  explosive 
materials,  freely  attacked  by  starving  rats  out  on  a  foraging 
expedition,  it  is  as  much  a  matter  for  wonder  as  for  congratu- 
lation that  our  ai-chives  have  survived  the  dangers  and  per- 
secutions to  which  they  were  formerly  subjected.  In  the 
early  days  of  our  history  the  records  of  our  courts  were  pre- 
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served  in  the  palace  of  the  king  ;  but  when  the  law-courts 
oecame  stationary  and  were  held  within  the  precincts  of  the 
royal  palace,  instead  of  following  the  sovereign  from  place 
tc  place,  all  legal  documents  remained  in  the  custody  of  their 
respective  courts.  On  the  business  of  the  country  increasing 
the  records  began  to  assume  such  vast  proportions  that 
farther  accommodation  had  to  be  obtained.  Gradually  three 
warehouses  for  the  custody  of  our  public  documents  came  into 
existence.  The  records  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Common 
Pleas  were  removed  to  the  Palace  at  Westminster,  to  the  old 
Chapter-house,  and  to  the  cloister  of  the  A  bbey  of  Westminster, 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  well-known  'Chapter- 
house Ptepository.'  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Richard 
I.,  the  Court  of  Chancery  becoming  sepaiated  from  that  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  wardrobe  in  the  Tower  of  London  was 
used  as  the  chief  place  of  deposit  for  all  Chancery  records, 
and  thus  the  '  Record  Office  in  the  lower'  sprang  up.  It 
had  been  the  custom  of  our  earlier  Masters  of  the  Rolls  to 
keep  the  I'ecords  of  their  courts  in  their  private  houses ;  but 
after  the  reign  of  Edward  IV".  these  documents  were  lodged 
in  what  is  now  styled  the  Chapel  of  the  Rolls,  but  which 
was  then  known  as  the  Domus  Conversorum  Judceorum,  or 
the  house  for  converted  Jews  and  infidels,  which  had  been 
annexed  to  the  office  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  HE;  an  office  was  subsequently  attached  to  the 
cbapel,  and  thus  arose  the  record  depository  known  as  the 
'  Rolls  Chapel  Office.' 

For  many  years  the?  e  three  places  of  deposit — the  Chapter- 
house, the  Tower  of  London,  and  the  Rolls — constituted  the 
chief  repositories  for  our  public  records  ;  but  as  the  accom- 
modation that  these  buildings  offered  was  limited,  rooms  in 
private  houses,  vacant  vaults,  and  even  stables  had  to  be 
taken  by  the  Ministers  of  the  day  for  the  storing  of  our 
ever-increasing  archives.  Little  caie  was,  however,  paid  to 
the  preservation  of  the  nation's  parchments.  They  were  put 
into  houses,  and  forgotten ;  their  various  removals  were 
most  carelessly  superintended ;  and  they  were  often  left  a 
prey  to  the  pilferings  of  the  curious.  Here  and  there  a 
Sovereign  or  a  Secretary  of  State  turned  his  attention  to  the 
disgraceful  condition  in  which  the  muniments  of  the  kingdom 
were  preserved,  and  a  sweeping  reform  was  announced;  bub 
more  important  matters  always  appear  to  have  arisen  at  that 
identical  moment,  and  the  subject  was  shelved.. 
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In  1567  Queen  Elizabeth  was  informed  of  the  confused 
and  perilous  state  of  the  records  of  her  Parliament  and 
Chancery,  and  orders  were  given  for  roon  s  to  be  prepared  in 
the  Tower  for  the  reception  of  these  parchments,  her  Majesty 
declaring  that  '  it  was  not  meet  that  the  records  of  her 
Chancery,  which  were  accounted  as  a  principal  member  of  the 
treasure  belonging  to  herself  and  to  her  crown  and  realm, 
should  remain  in  private  houses  and  places,  for  doubt  of  sucli 
danger  or  spoil  as  theretofore  had  happened  to  the  like  records 
in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  VI.'  This  order  was, 
however,  never  executed,  and  the  records  continued  to  be 
lodged  in  their  ill-kept  dens.  On  the  accession  of  Chailes  II , 
William  Prynne,  then  keeper  of  the  records  in  the  Tower, 
implored  the  merry  monarch  '  to  preserve  these  ancient 
records,  not  only  from  fire  and  sword,  but  water,  motl  s, 
canker,  dust,  cobwebs,  for  your  own  and  your  kingdom's 
honour  and  service,  they  being  such  sacred  reliques,  such 
peerless  jewels,  that  your  noble  ancestors  have  estimated  no 
places  so  fit  to  preserve  them  in  as  consecrated  chapels  or 
royal  treasuries  and  wardrobes,  where  they  lay  up  their 
sacred  crowns,  jewels,  robes ;  and  that  upon  very  good 
grounds,  they  being  the  principal  evidences  by  which  they 
held,  supported,  defended  their  crowns,  kingdoms,  revenues, 
prerogatives,  and  their  subjects,  their  respective  lands,  lives, 
liberties,  properties,  franchises,  rights,  laws.' 

This  earnest  appeal  was  urged  not  before  it  was  required 
On  his  appointment  to  office  Prynne  made  an  inspection  0. 
the  records  under  his  custody.  He  found  them  'buiied 
together  in  one  confused  chaos,  under  corroding  putrefying 
cobwebs,  dust,  and  filth  in  the  dark  corner  of  Caesar's  Chapel 
in  the  White  Tower.'  He  employed  soldiers  and  women  to 
remove  and  cleanse  them,  '  who,  soon  growing  weary  of  this 
noisome  work,  left  them  as  foul,  dusty,  and  1  asty  as  they 
found  them.'  He  then  begged  the  aid  of  the  clerks  of  his 
department  to  sort  and  arrange  the  documents ;  but  these 
Civil  servants  of  the  period  declined  the  tempting  task, 
*  being  unwilling  to  touch  the  records  for  fear  of  fouling 
their  fingers,  spoiling  their  clothes,  endangering  their  eyesight 
and  healths  by  their  cankerous  dust  and  evil  scent.'  To  the 
energetic  Prynne,  the  labour  of  methodising  the  papers  in  his 
charge  seemed  hopeless ;  he  saw  them  in  confused  heaps, 
hidden  here  and  scattered  there,  and  destitute  of  anything 
approaching   to  an   index.      'All  which,'  he    piteously  ex- 
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claimed,  'will  require  Briareus  his  hundred  hands,  Argus 
his  hundred  eyes,  and  Nestor's  centuries  of  years  to  marshal 
them  into  distinct  files,  and  make  exact  alphabetical  tables  of 
the  several  things,  names,  places  comprised  in  them.' 

Yet  nothing  was  done  to  remedy  the  evil  complained  of. 
Addresses  were  presented  to  Parliament  upon  the  subject, 
reports  were  continually  made,  and  committees  frequently 
sat ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  this  century  that  a 
complete  and  satisfactory  investigation  of  our  public  records 
was  entered  into.  In  the  July  of  1800  a  most  able  report 
upon  the  state  of  the  archives  was  drawn  up,  a  commission 
was  appointed  '  to  methodise,  regulate,  and  digest  the  records,' 
and  at  last  it  seemed  as  if  the  contempt  and  neglect  of  the  past 
were  to  be  amply  atoned  for,  and  our  national  documents  to 
be  spared  any  further  humiliations.  But  this  hope  was  soon 
disappointed.  The  commission  directed  its  attention  exclu- 
sively to  the  printing  of  antiquarian  matter,  and  nothing 
was  attempted  for  the  future  preservation  of  the  archives. 
Dissatisfaction  arose,  and  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  working  of 
the  Record  Commission.  The  result  of  its  sittings  was  the 
passing  of  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  which  placed  the 
public  records  in  the  custody  and  superintendence  of  the 
Master  of  the  Bolls,  and  directed  the  Treasury  forthwith  to 
provide  a  suitable  building. 

And  now  ensued  a  delay  which  proved  that  the  contempt 
for  the  country's  archives  was  quite  as  genuine  in  the  present 
as  it  had  been  in  the  past.  Years  rolled  on,  and  still  no 
'  suitable  building  '  was  provided.  Members  rose  up  in  their 
places  to  ask  questions ;  the  Home  Secretary  was  catechised, 
and  promised  to  learn  something ;  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  hoped  to  find  funds;  but  all  answers  and  inquiries 
came  to  nothing.  Reports  were  annually  presented  to 
Parliament  of  the  dangers  with  which  the  records  were 
threatened  if  allowed  to  remain  in  their  present  insecure 
depositories.  Mr.  Braidwood,  then  superintendent  of  the 
London  Fire  Brigade,  was  requested  to  give  his  opinion  upon 
the  subject;  and,  after  a  careful  investigation,  pronounced 
that  '  no  merchant  of  ordinary  prudence  would  subject  his 
books  of  account  to  the  risks  which  the  national  archives 
then  ran  from  destruction  by  fire.'  Yet  to  practical  England, 
busied  with  her  commercial  transactions,  the  development  of 
her  railway  system,  and  the  prosperity  of  her  colonies,  what 
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did  it  then  matter  whether  '  this  antiquarian  rubbish '  was 
burnt  or  was  saved  1  To  the  ordinary  Englishman,  what 
signified  it  that  his  country  possessed  records  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  from  the  time  of  King  John,  without  intermission, 
to  the  last  decree  made  by  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  that  she 
owned  ledger-books  of  the  national  expenditure,  which 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  had  regulated,  unrivalled  even 
for  their  very  external  magnificence,  and  complete  as  a 
series  since  the  days  of  Henry  II. ;  that  amongst  her  diplo- 
matic treasures  she  had  the  treaty,  with  the  very  chirograph, 
between  Henry  I.  and  Robert,  Earl  of  Flanders,  the  privilege 
of  Pope  Adrian  to  Henry  II.  to  conquer  Ireland,  the  treaties 
with  Robert  Bruce,  and  the  veritable  treaty  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold,  illuminated  with  the  portrait  of  Francis  I.,  and 
adorned  by  the  gold  seal  chased  by  Benvenuto  Cellini  him- 
self?— what  signified  it  that  his  country  owned  that  most 
perfect  survey  in  its  way,  though  compiled  eight  centuries 
ago,  called  Domesday  Book ;  or  records  like  the  Pipe,  Close, 
and  Patent  Rolls,  with  the  splendid  series  of  Fines'?  What, 
to  the  ordinary  Englishman,  was  this  magnificent  collection 
but  so  many  musty  old  parchments  '  1  Yet  to  the  few — the 
antiquarian  and  the  historical  few — who  knew  the  extent 
and  value  of  our  public  documents,  and  who  were  aware  that 
we  possessed  stores  of  records 'justly  reckoned  to  excel  in 
age,  beauty,  correctness,  and  authority  whatever  the  choicest 
archives  abroad  can  boast  of  the  like  sort ' — to  such  persons 
it  was  indeed  a  national  disgrace  that  muniments  so  impor- 
tant and  so  priceless  should  be  housed  in  a  manner  in  which 
'  no  merchant  of  ordinary  prudence  '  would  keep  his  vulgar 
books  of  account. 

We  have  said  '  housed  ; '  but  can  this  be  called  housing  1 
In  the  Tower  of  London  were  the  Chancery  and  Admiralty 
records  :  one-half  of  these  documents  was  placed  in  the 
Wakefield  Tower,  'contiguous  to  a  steam-engine  in  daily 
operation ; '  whilst  the  other  half  was  crammed  in  the 
White  Tower,  beneath  which  '  were  stored  tons  of  gun- 
powder sufficient  to  destroy  all  Tower  Hill,  and  change  even 
the  course  of  the  Thames,  if  an  explosion  had  happened.' 
The  insurance  of  such  a  building,  with  such  stores,  said  Mr. 
Braidwood,  would  not  be  taken  by  any  insurance  office  for 
less  than  5s.  per  cent.,  the  ordinary  risk  being  only  Is.  Qd. 
per  cent.  The  records  of  the  Queen's  Remembrancer 
were   deposited   in   sheds  in   the    King's  Mews,   Charing 
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Cross,  where  they  either  adhered  to  the  damp  walls, 
or  fell  into  fragments  from  sheer  putrefaction.  On  the 
nlews  being  pulled  down,  for  the  erection  of  that  glory 
of  English  architecture,  the  National  Gallery,  these  records, 
or  as  much  of  them  as  survived,  were  removed — to  a  safe 
and  honourable  place  of  deposit?  No!  to  the  stables  of 
Carlton  House,  a  flimsy  shed,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Braid- 
wood,  could  be  burnt  down  in  twenty  minutes  if  it  caught 
fire.  The  venerable  Domesday  Book,  the  most  priceless 
record  in  Europe,  was  preserved  in  the  Chapter-house  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  behind  which  were  a  brewhouse  and 
washhouse,  '  reported  as  dangerous,  and  endangering  the 
safety  of  the  Chapter-house  by  fire.'  Other  documents  were 
in  Chancery  Lane — some  in  the  Rolls  House,  some  in  a 
temporary  shed  knocked  up  in  the  Rolls  Garden,  and 
some  in  the  pews  and  behind  the  communion-table  in  the 
Rolls  Chapel,  '  a  place  heated  by  hot-air  flues.'  The  records 
known  as  the  '  King's  Silver-books '  w7ere  kept  in  the 
Temple,  and  were  much  damaged  by  the  fire  that  broke  out 
there  in  1838.  Various  court-rolls  were  lodged  in  New 
Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  many  of  them  perished  in  the 
fire  of  1849. 

This  scandalous  state  of  things  was,  however,  now  to 
cease.  Lord  Langclale,  then  Master  of  the  Rolls,  determined 
that  the  Treasury  should  carry  out  the  stipulations  of  the 
Record  Act,  and  supply  a  suitable  building.  We  need  not 
enter  into  details  respecting  the  correspondence  which 
passed  between  Lord  Langdale  and  the  Government  upon 
the  subject ;  suffice  it  to  say  that,  in  1851,  the  foundations 
of  the  present  repository  were  laid,  and,  seven  years  after- 
wards, the  public  records  were  removed  from  their  igno- 
minious asylums  and  placed  in  their  new  quarters.  Here, 
after  centuries  of  neglect  and  indifference,  they  are  now  so 
carefully  preserved,  that  the  most  sensitive  antiquary  would 
find  it  difficult  to  suggest  any  improvement  in  the  accommo- 
dation afforded  them. 

The  consolidation  of  the  records  and  State  Papers  under 
one  roof,  and  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  that  in  olden 
times  hampered  investigation,  have  caused,  within  the  last 
generation,  an  intellectual  minority  to  make  itself  acquainted 
with  '  the  unsunn'd  treasures '  of  our  archives.  Research 
has  now  proved  that  behind  the  iron  cages  of  our  splendid 
repository  are  stored  documents  which,  from  their  historical 
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importance  and  extreme  antiquity,  stand  unrivalled  at  the 
present  day,  and  cast  the  archives  of  Rome,  Paris,  Vienna, 
the  Hague,  and  Madrid  completely  into  the  shade.  Not  a. 
single  subject  connected  with  the  history  and  government 
of  our  country  but  receives  illustration  from  this  magni- 
ficent collection.  Take  the  Close  Rolls — so  called  because, 
the  documents  entered  upon  them  being  of  a  private  nature, 
they  were  despatched  closed  or  sealed  up — which  begin 
with  the  reign  of  John,  and  continue  without  interruption 
to  the  present  time.  Upon  their  well-preserved  parchments 
the  reader  sees  entries  relating  to  the  privileges  of  peers  and 
commoners  in  former  clays ;  the  measures  employed  for  th.3 
raising  of  armies  and  the  equipment  of  fleets ;  the  regula- 
tions which  affected  the  coinage  of  the  realm  ;  the  aids  and 
taxes  that  were  levied ;  the  riots  and  tumults  that  were 
suppressed  ;  the  pardons  that  were  granted  to  State  prisoners ; 
the  summonses  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament ;  and  the 
hundreds  of  laws  which  related  to  the  Bench,  the  Church, 
and  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  Take  the  Patent  Rolls 
— so  called  because,  unlike  their  great  antiquarian  rivals, 
the  Close  Rolls,  the  letters  patent  are  unsealed  and  exposed 
to  view — which  also  begin  with  John,  and  extend  almost 
without  a  break  to  the  present  day.  What  do  they  not  con- 
tain %  Is  a  castle  besieged  by  the  sovereign,  a  papal  inter- 
dict removed  by  royal  supplication,  a  safe-conduct  granted 
to  an  unpopular  prelate,  church  property  bestowed  on  beg- 
ging clergy,  a  negotiation  entered  into  with  a  foreign  prince, 
a  title  of  nobility  created,  a  charter  confirmed,  a  proclama- 
tion drawn  up,  land  or  office  given  to  private  persons  or 
public  bodies — all  are  to  be  found  recorded  upon  the  mem- 
branes of  the  '  Litter*  Patentes.'  Take  again  the  Great  Roll 
of  the  Exchequer,  otherwise  called  the  Pipe  Roll,  which,  with 
but  two  gaps,  extends  from  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  to  our 
own  day.  Here  we  live  in  the  regions  of  finance ;  every- 
thing which  in  former  times  went  to  swell  the  revenues 
of  the  Crown — rents  of  various  kinds,  fines,  profits  of  lands 
and  tenements,  and  the  like — is  fully  recorded.  Was  a 
great  man  outlawed,  his  goods  seized,  his  daughter  married 
or  made  a  ward,  the  account  thereof  can  be  read  in  the  Pipe 
Rolls. 

The  contents  of  our  national  archives  appeal  to  all  classes 
of  inquirers.  The  divine,  or  he  who  is  only  interested  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  will  find  a  mine  of  unexplored  wealth 
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in  the  Charter  Rolls,  which  deal  with  the  privileges  granted 
to  the  religious  houses  of  the  past ;  in  the  Carta?  Antiquae, 
which  consist,  of  foundation  charters  of  abbeys  and  the  en- 
dowments of  convents;  in  the  Ministers'  accounts,  which 
relate  to  the  issues  and  profits  of  monastic  lands  in  the 
hands  of  the  Crown ;  in  the  Yalor  Ecclesiasticus  of  Henry 
VIII.,  which  contains  surveys  of  archbishoprics,  bishoprics, 
abbeys,  and  monasteries  throughout  the  kingdom;  in  the 
Wolsey  Books,  and  in  numerous  other  less  important  docu- 
ments. The  genealogist  and  the  man  who  loves  to  busy 
himself  with  tracing  back  his  pedigree  to  a  remote  past 
cannot  do  better  than  consult  the  Rolls  of  Parliament, 
which  are  now  the  only  evidence  of  a  peer  having  sat  in 
Parliament  before  the  reign  of  Henry  VJIL ;  the  Escheat 
Rolls,  which  contain  accounts  of  lands  and  property  for- 
feited to  the  Crown  ;  the  Fine  Rolls,  which  deal  with  fines 
paid  to  the  king  for  licences  to  alienate  lands,  and  the 
valuable  inquisitions  post  mortem  taken  on  the  death  of 
every  tenant  of  the  Crown.  The  antiquary  pure  and 
simple,  who  passes  his  life  in  collecting  curious  facts  and  in 
picking  up  out-of-the-way  information,  will  not  find  his 
labour  in  vain  if  he  make  diligent  search  through  the  Oblata 
Rolls,  which  are  full  of  the  presents  given  to  the  sovereign 
by  every  'swell'  who  wished  for  the  royal  protection  or 
toadied  for  the  royal  favour ;  through  the  Originalia  Rolls, 
which  throw  much  light  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries ;  through  the 
archives  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  through  that  vast  collec- 
tion of  Exchequer  documents  which  record  the  history  of 
knights'  service.  To  the  solicitor  there  is  not  a  parchment 
in  the  whole  building  which  may  not  some  day  or  other 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  a  client,  in  proving  the 
legitimacy  of  birth  or  the  right  to  property. 

Within  the  limits  at  our  disposal  it  is  impossible  to 
do  more  than  to  cursorily  glance  at  the  more  prominent 
papers  in  our  national  collection.  To  furnish  even  a 
dry  alphabetical  list  of  the  mere  names  of  the  different 
muniments  would  fill  a  large  volume.  Yet  perhaps  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  the  wealth  of  our  record  literature 
and  of  its  historical  and  legal  importance.  Were  that  large 
building  in  Fetter  Lane  to  be  burnt  down  and  its  contents 
destroyed,  our  courts  of  law  would  be  thrown  into  the 
direst  confusion,   lancUd   proprietors  would  be   unable  to 
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prove  the  titles  to  their  estates,  peers  of  long  descent  -would 
find  it  hard  to  show  by  what  right  they  sat  in  the  Upper 
House,  the  offices  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  would  lose  all 
their  private  and  most  delicate  correspondence,  lawyers 
would  be  ignorant  how  to  answer  the  queries  of  most  of 
their  clients,  historians  would  have  to  fall  back  upon  the 
printed  inaccuracies  of  compilers,  and  the  occupation  of  the 
antiquary  would  be  gone.  Happily  this  contingency  is 
almost  impossible ;  for  the  record  repository  is  as  proof  from 
the  danger  of  fire  as  the  ingenuity  of  architects  and  the 
vigilance  of  a  ceaseless  supervision  can  render  it. 

If  the  study  of  our  public  records  is  the  favourite  pursuit 
of  the  lawyer  and  the  antiquary,  the  State  Papers  which  run 
from  Henry  VIII.  to  the  present  time  appeal  essentially  to 
the  historian  and  the  politician.  The  history  of  the  custody 
of  the  State  Papers  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  neglect  and  ill- 
treatment  which  the  records  had  to  endure.  In  the  begin- 
ning, these  valuable  letters  were  locked  up  in  chests ;  then 
they  were  ignominiously  kicked  down-stairs  into  the  larder 
of  the  Privy  Seal ;  then  they  were  promoted  to  the  tower 
over  the  gateway  of  Whitehall  Palace;  then  they  were 
transferred  to  the  upper  floor  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
lodgings ;  then  they  were  sent  to  an  old  house  in  Scotland 
Yard;  and  it  was  not  till  1833  that  the  charming  little 
State  Paper  Office  in  St.  James's  Park  was  erected  for  their 
custody.  Twenty  years  later,  however,  they  were  removed 
from  their  bright,  pleasant  quarters,  and  lodged  within  the 
gloomy  precincts  of  Fetter  Lane.  On  making  a  carefil 
examination  of  the  state  of  the  documents,  it  was  found 
that  many  of  them  had  '  greatly  suffered  from  vermin  and 
wet ; '  and  that  the  list  of  lost,  stolen,  or  strayed  from  the 
collection  was  no  small  one.  Theft,  and  destruction  for 
private  ends,  appear  to  have  been  the  two  chief  agents 
against  which  the  State  Papers  had  to  contend.  During 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  many  of  the  despatches  were 
appropriated  by  Lords  St.  Albans  and  Cherbury,  to  whom 
they  were  entrusted.  In  the  reign  of  good  Queen  Bess 
most  of  the  private  business  papers  of  her  Majesty,  especially 
her  letters  on  matters  of  secret  importance,  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  finally  into  the  posses- 
sion of  his  secretary  and  his  descendants  :  and  '  though  they 
were  ultimately  recovered,  a  great  part  had  perished  by  time 
and  the  distraction  of  the  wars,  &c. ;  being  left  in  England 
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during  the  Rebellion  many  had  been  abused  to  the  meanest 
purposes.'  During  the  Civil  War  the  King's  papers,  from 
the  time  he  wa3  in  the  north  till  the  surrender  of  Oxford, 
were  designedly  burnt;  whilst  'a  fair  cabinet  of  the  King's, 
full  of  papers  of  a  very  6ecret  nature,  which  had  been  left 
by  the  King  upon  his  retirement  to  the  Scots,  amongst 
which  were  thought  to  be  all  the  Queen's  letters  to  the 
King,  and  things  of  very  mysterious  nature,'  were  also  de- 
stroyed. 

In  the  turbulent  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  Bradshaw, 
in  his  capacity  as  President  of  the  Council  of  State,  managed 
to  obtain  possession  of  '  divers  books,  treaties,  papers,  and 
records  of  State,'  some  of  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of 
Charles  II.,  were  not  regained.  At  the  Restoration,  '  all 
the  papers  of  State  during  the  time  of  the  usurpation  remained 
in  Thurloe's  hand,  and  Sir  Samuel  Morland  advised  a  great 
Minister  to  have  them  seized,  being  then  privately  buried  in 
four  great  deal  desks;  but,  for  reasons  left  to  be  judged, 
that  Minister  delayed  to  order  it,  and  Thurloe  had  time  to 
burn  them  that  would  have  hanged  a  great  many,  and  he 
certainly  did  burn  them  except  some  principal  ones  culled 
out  by  himself.'  During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  various 
papers  were  sent  out  of  the  country  to  the  Hague  and 
Sweden  for  the  convenience  of  the  ambassadors,  many  of 
which  were  never  returned.  Indeed,  so  carelessly  did 
Ministers  watch  their  own  documents,  that  a  treaty  con- 
cluded with  Holland  in  1654  was  bought  at  an  auction,  and 
the  original  treaty  with  Portugal  in  the  same  year  was  found 
on  a  stall  in  the  street.  Within  almost  to  a  recent  date 
there  have  been  instances  of  documents  sent  out  of  the 
State  Paper  Office  which  have  never  been  returned — a  fact 
which  may  account  for  many  of  the  purely  official  papers 
to  be  found  in  the  manuscript  collections  of  private  indivi- 
duals. 

In  spite,  however,  of  past  robberies  and  carelessness,  the 
State  Papers,  like  th-:  records,  are  a  most  wealthy  and 
valuable  collection.  So  important  were  their  contents  con- 
sidered, that  at  one  time  it  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
difficulty  for  any  outsider  to  obtain  access  to  them.  The 
keeper  was  bound  by  oath  '  to  let  no  man  see  anything  in 
the  office  of  his  Majesty's  papers  without  a  warrant  from 
the  King.'  He  was  also  'tied  by  a  strict  oath,  and  by  his 
Majesty's  commands,  to  deliver  nothing  out  of  the  office 
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unless  to  the  Lords  and  others  of  the  Council.'  During  the 
whole  history  of  the  State  Paper  Office  the  keeper  never  had 
power  to  grant,  on  his  own  authority,  leave  to  consult  the 
papers ;  such  permission  could  only  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  whose  office  the  documents  belonged. 
Among  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  in  having  this 
favour  accorded  them  we  find  that,  in  1670,  Evelyn  was 
lent  several  documents  which  related  to  Holland ;  that,  in 
1679,  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet  was  permitted  by  warrant  'from 
time  to  time  to  have  the  sight  and  use  of  such  papers  and 
books  as  he  shall  think  may  give  him  information,  and  help 
in  finishing'  his  history  of  the  Eeformation  of  the  Church  of 
England  ;'  and  that,  in  the  same  year,  Prince  Rupert  made  a 
personal  request  to  the  King  on  behalf  of  Eosrer  le  Strange,  who 
was  writing  a  history  of  the  civil  wars  in  England.  In  later 
times  permission  was  more  fiealy  given,  though  the  'library 
of  MSS.'  was  still  most  vigilantly  guarded,  and  applications 
were  more  often  refused  than  granted.  As  an  instance  of 
the  strictness  with  which  the  State  Papers  were  watched,  we 
read  that,  as  late  as  1775,  Lord  North,  then  Prime  Minister, 
begged  '  the  King's  approval  to  have  free  access  to  all  corre- 
spondence in  the  Paper  Office; '  and  that,  in  1780,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Ordnance  Office  to  have  permission  '  to 
search  the  Paper  Office  for  any  documents  that  regard  their 
department.'  These  restrictions  have  now  been  removed, 
and  there  is,  at  the  present  time,  no  more  difficulty  in 
obtaining  access  to  the  more  ancient  State  Papers  than  there 
is  in  consulting  a  volume  in  the  Reading-room  of  the  British 
Museum. 
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THE   YOUTH  OF  HENRY  THE  FIFTH. 

Un  mauvais  sujet  ?     Ruse,  blase,  grise  ? 

Au  contraire,  c'est  un  jeunehomme  charmant. 

Courier. 

Within  the  latter  half  of  this  century  historical  subjects 
have  gradually  been  re-written.  Evidence  not  before  pos- 
sessed by  the  writers  of  a  previous  generation  is  now  freely 
laid  open  and  diligently  explored.  Our  national  documents 
and  State  Papers  are  no  longer  excluded  from  the  research  of 
the  student,  whilst  our  landed  gentry  are  doing  their  best  to 
further  this  spirit  of  inquiry  by  permitting  their  papers  to  be 
examined  by  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission.  The  result 
of  these  advantages  is  now  apparent  in  the  teaching  of  our 
modern  historians.  Events  which,  with  their  dates,  we  have 
carefully  committed  to  memory  in  the  days  of  our  youth,  are 
proved  never  to  have  taken  place.  Characters  whom  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  most  depraved  of  the 
family  of  human  nature  are  now  shown  to  be  possessed  of 
every  virtue  that  tombstones  record  ;  whilst  on  the  other 
hand  those  whom  we  were  taught  to  imitate  and  respect 
have  been  contemptuously  kicked  down  from  their  lofty 
pedestal  of  moral  superiority.  Indeed,  the  amount  that  an 
elderly  gentleman,  given  to  the  study  of  history,  has  to 
unlearn  at  the  present  day,  is  no  little  strain  upon  his 
intellectual  faculties.  He  has  to  dismiss  from  his  mind  our 
old  friend  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  ancient  form  of  spelling 
men  and  things  previous  to  the  period  of  Domesday,  unless 
he  wishes  to  court  the  wrath  Of  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman ;  accus- 
tomed only  to  remember  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  and 
the  more  important  clauses  of  Magna  Charta,  he  has  now  to 
acquire  any  number  of  new  laws  from  the  Charters  of 
Canon  Stubbs ;  Mr.  William  Longman  gives  him  a  new 
reading  of  the  reign  of  our  third  Edward;  when  he  comes 
to  that   wicked   uncle   Richard  and   the   story   of  Per  kin 
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Warbeck  he  must  put  away  his  Hume  and  see  what  Mr. 
Gairdner  has  to  say  upon  the  subject ;  he  must  disabuse  his 
mind  as  to  all  former  prejudices  with  regard  to  our  historical 
Bluebeard,  and  look  upon  bluff  Kiug  Hal  as  a  strictly  moral 
character   and   a   man   of  strong   domestic   affections;  the 
glorious  reign  of  Elizabeth  he  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
has  been  much  overrated,  whilst  the  persecutions  of  her  sister 
exist  only  in  the  spiteful  imagination  of  certain  Protestant 
bigots.     He  may  take  his  choice  as  to  Mary  Stuart  and  our 
first  Charles,  since  history  cannot  make  up  its  mind  about 
them,  and   the  arguments  for   and   against   appear   pretty 
evenly  balanced  ;  but  William  the  Deliverer  he  is  bound  to 
look  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest,  wisest,  most  sublime  of 
mankind.     About  Anne  and  the  Georges  he  will  also  have 
much   to  unlearn.     But   perhaps  what    will    astonish   our 
sexagenarian  friend  the  most  in  his  studies  will  be,  thanks  to 
this  spirit  of  modern  research,  the  rehabilitation  of  historical 
characters.       The    wickedness    of    sovereigns    like    John, 
Richard  III.,  and  Henry  VIII.  has,  it  is  now  asserted,  been 
much  exaggerated.     The  haughty  Strafford  was,  it  now  turns 
out,  rather  an  advocate  of  parliamentary  institutions  than 
otherwise.     Cromwell   was   not  the  base  levelling  regicide 
imagination  assumes  him,  but  a  man  really  attached  to  the 
monarchical   system.     Sir   Robert  Walpole  did   not  bribe. 
The  burly  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  a  kindly,  humane  man, 
and  the  butcheries  reported  of  him  at  Culloden  are  only  so 
many  foul  libels  circulated  by  the  Jacobites.     If  his  cha- 
racter be  studied  aright,  Lord  Eldon  was  anything  but  a 
dilatory  judge ;  on  the  contrary,  at  times  he  was  even  hasty 
in  his  decisions.     Addington  was  many  removes  from  being 
a  political  mediocrity ;  both  Pitt  and  Canning,  in  fact,  held 
him  in   high   esteem.     The  mind  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
keenly  original,  and  it  is  calumny  to  assert  that  that  eminent 
statesman  was  the  clever  manipulator  of  the  ideas  of  other 
people.     And  so  on. 

To  one  important  personage  let  us  apply  this  process  of 
whitewashing.  Harry  of  Monmouth,  who  afterwards  deve- 
loped into  the  hero  of  Agincourt,  has  long  been  looked  upon 
as  the  wild  young  man  of  history.  He  is  the  prototype  of 
the  loose  youth,  to  be  found  in  every  generation,  who  antici- 
pates his  patrimony,  who  is  given  to  loose  company,  who 
boxes  the  watch,  who  awakes  the  silent  streets  with  his  mid- 
night brawls,  who  offers  rude  caresses  to  modest  dames,  and 
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who,  whilst  posing  as  a  Corinthian,  is  in  reality  little  better 
than  a  Mohock.  We  read  of  him  in  the  pages  of  Shake- 
speare and  in  the  parchments  of  chronicles  as  the  friend  of 
sack-sodden  Falstaff  and  his  dissolute  crew,  as  the  rollicking 
roysterer  of  Eastcheap,  now  robbing  purses  at  Gadshill,  and 
then  serving  as  an  amateur  tapster  at  the  Boar's  Head 
Tavern,  occupying  his  leisure  in  flirtations  with  such  choice 
specimens  of  their  spx  as  Mistress  Quickly  and  Doll  Tear- 
sheet,  and  throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  probation  as 
heir-apparent  leading  the  vie  orageuse  of  open  debauchery, 
until  at  last  Justice  herself  seizes  him,  in  spite  of  his  lineage, 
and  sends  him  to  gaol.  Is  this  a  true  picture  of  the  youth 
of  our  fifth  Henry  1  When  we  place  gossip  and  dramatic 
effect  on  one  side,  and  examine  these  charges  by  the  cold, 
pure  light  of  evidence,  are  they  capable  of  being  substan- 
tiated 1  May  the  wild  revelries  of  Harry  of  Monmouth  be 
after  all  only  such  exaggerations  as  invariably  attend  upon 
the  misdeeds  of  those  in  high  places  1  Let  us  proceed  to 
inquire  whether  the  mole-hill  has  not  been  magnified  into  a 
mountain,  and  the  disturbance  in  the  tea-cup  into  a  raging 
tempest. 

The  madcap  Harry  of  Shakespeare  was  the  son  of 
Henry  of  Bclingbroke,  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  Mary, 
daughter  of  Humphrey  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  was 
born  according  to  the  chroniclers  at  Monmouth,  August  9, 
1387.  Like  so  many  men  who  have  afterwards  distin- 
guished themselves  by  prowess  in  the  field,  he  was  a  delicate 
child,  and  to  benefit  by  the  better  air  was  sent  from  Mon- 
mouth Castle  to  Courtfield,  a  village  some  seven  miles 
distant,  where  he  was  carefully  tended  by  the  Marchioness 
of  Salisbury.  From  the  archive.;  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
we  gather  a  few  entries  touching  matters  connected  with  his 
childhood  :  we  read  of  '  a  long  «own  for  the  young  lord 
Henry,'  and  of  '  an  ell  of  canvas '  for  his  cradle ;  how  his 
nurse  was  Joan  Waring,  on  whom,  shortly  after  his  acces- 
sion, he  settled  an  annuity  of  twenty  pounds,  '  in  consider- 
ation of  good  service  done  to  him  in  former  days,'  and  how 
in  the  spring  of  13D5  he  was  attacked  by  a  dangerous  illness. 
Then  as  he  became  a  boy  and  put  away  childish  things  we 
see  how  the  tastes  of  the  lad  foreshadowed  the  man,  for  we 
meet  with  such  entries  as  these  :  '  twelve  pence  to  Stephen 
Furbour  for  a  new  scabbard  of  a  sword  for  young  Lord 
Henry,'  and  again,  '  one  and  sixpence  fur  three  fourths  of  an 
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ounce  of  tissue  of  black  silk  bought  at  Loudon  of  Margaret 
Stanson  lot  a  sword  of  the  young  lord  Henry  ; '  also  '  ei«ht 
pence  paid  by  the  hands  of  Adam  Gars-ton  for  harpswings 
purchased  for  the  harp  of  the  young  lord  Henry.'  Of 
minstrelsy  Henry  V.  was  always  passionately  fond,  and 
front  the  Not- a) an  Rolls,  the  contents  of  which,  after  cen- 
turies of  delay,  it  has  been  part  of  the  official  labours  of 
this  writer  recently  to  make  public,  we  learn  that  almost 
immediately  after  the  landing  of  the  King  in  Normandy  one 
of  his  first  requests  was  to  commission  '  Thomas  Walshe  to 
procure  workmen  from  London  to  make  harps  '  for  the  royal 
amusement  during  the  campaign. 

The  education  of  the  future  Prince  was  not  neglected,  for 
■we  come  across  a  charge  of  '  four  shillings  for  seven  books  of 
grammar  contained  in  one  volume  and  bought  at  London 
for  the  young  lord  Henry.'  On  attaining  the  age  of  eleven 
the  lad  was  entered  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  there 
studied  under  his  paternal  uncle  Henry  Beaufort,  then 
Chancellor  of  the  University.  Since  the  youths  of  those 
days  who  were  destined  to  the  profession  of  arms  had  to 
take  the  held  before  the  age  of  fifteen,  the  stay  of  Henry  at 
Alma  Mater  was  very  brief,  for  we  hud  him  on  the  follow- 
ing year  accompanying  King  Richard  to  Ireland.  He  was 
now  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  orphan.  Shortly  before 
going  up  to  Oxford  he  had  lost  his  mother,  to  whom  he  was 
deeply  attached,  and  whose  memory  he  ever  cherished  with 
filial  tenderness.  We  read  in  the  Pell  Polls  that  two 
months  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  in  order  to  testify 
his  grateful  remembrance  of  her,  he  paid  a  sum  of  money 
'  in  advance  to  William  Goodyere,  for  newly  devising  and 
making  an  image  in  likeness  of  the  mother  of  the  present 
lord  the  King,  ornamented  with  divers  arms  of  the  kings 
of  England,  and  placed  over  the  tomb  of  the  said  King's 
mother  within  the  King's  college  at  Leicester,  where  she  is 
buried  and  entombed.'  His  father,  at  the  very  moment 
when  about  to  enter  the  lists  in  deadly  combat  against  one 
who  had  thrown  doubts  upon  his  veracity,  had  suddenly 
been  sentenced  to  e.xile  for  ten  years.  Thus  deprived  of  a 
mother's  love  and  a  father's  control,  Richard  took  charge  of 
the  lad,  and  to  prevent  him  from  scheming  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  his  sire,  forced  him  to  accompany  the  expedition 
Bent  across  St.  George's  Channel  to  subdue  the  Irish  chief- 
tain Macmore. 
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The  Pell  Rolls  x  of  this  date  show  that  the  hoy  -was  in 
the  pay  of  the  Crown,  for  they  record  this  entry :  '  ten 
pounds  to  Heniy,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Hereford  (Boling- 
broke  had  been  created  Duke  of  Hereford  by  Richard),  in 
part  payment  of  five  hundred  pounds  yearly,  which  our 
present  lord  the  King  has  granted  to  be  paid  him  at  the 
Exchequer  during  pleasure.'  Whilst  on  the  march  against 
the  enemy,  the  King  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood 
upon  his  young  charge.  '  My  fair  cousin,'  said  he,  '  hence- 
forth be  gallant  and  bold ;  for  unless  you  conquer  you  will 
have  little  name  for  valour.'  Richard,  however,  offered 
Henry  few  opportunities  of  distinguishing  himself  in  the 
Emerald  Isle,  for  he  soon  gave  up  the  pursuit  of  Macmore, 
preferring  the  comfort  and  luxury  of  Dublin  to  the  damp 
and  privations  in  the  bogs.  His  repose  was  however 
rudely  dispelled  by  the  news  brought  to  his  court  that 
Henry  of  Monmouth's  father,  now  Duke  of  Lancaster  by  the 
death  of  '  time-honoured  Gaunt,'  had  invaded  England  and 
had  claimed  the  kingdom  as  his  own.2  On  hearing  this  in- 
telligence, Richard  turned  towards  the  young  knight  who 
was  by  his  side,  and  said,  '  Henry,  my  child,  see  what  your 
father  has  done  to  me.  He  has  actually  invaded  my  land 
as  an  enemy,  and  as  if  in  regular  warfare  has  taker,  captive 
and  put  to  death  my  liege  subjects  without  mercy  or  pity. 
Indeed,  child,  for  you  individually  I  am  very  sorry,  because 
for  this  unhappy  proceeding  of  your  father  you  must,  per- 
haps, be  deprived  of  your  inheritance.'  To  whom,  accord- 
ing to  the  chronicler  Otterbourne,  Henry  thus  replied  :  '  In 
truth,  my  gracious  King  and  lord,  I  am  sincerely  grieved  by 
these  tidings ;  but  I  conceive  you  are  fully  assured  of  my 
innocence  in  this  proceeding  of  my  father.'     'I  know,'  an- 

1  The  Pdl  Rolls,  so  called  from  the  pells  or  skins,  on  rolls  of  which 
accounts  of  the  royal  receipts  and  expenditure  used  to  be  preserved,  have 
been  edited  bj  the  late  F.  Devon,  of  the  Record  Office.  Mr.  Tyler,  some 
tarty  was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  these  rolls  in  his  careful 

Life  of  Henry  V.,  a  book  now  seldom  to  be  met  with. 

8  Before  Henry  Bolingbroke's  departure  from  England,  the  King,  to 
conciliate  John  of  Gaunt,  had  remitted  four  years  of  hie  son's  banishment, 
the  original  entence  being  for  ten  years,  from  October  13,1898;  but  no 
sooner  was  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  dead  than  Richard,  throwing  off  all 
semblance  of  moderation,  exiled  Uolingbrokc  for  life,  and  confiscated  his 
property,  dividing  it  amongst  the  royal  favourites.  On  the  Patent  Rolls  of 
the  time  are  several  -rants  of  these  estates  to  the  Duke  of  Surrey  and  others. 
This  robbery  determined  the  young  Duke  of  Lancaster  to  return  to  England 
to  claim  bis  inheritance,  and,  finding  the  occasion  favourable,  he  seized  upon 
the  crown  as  interest. 
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severed  the  King,  '  that  the  crime  which  your  father  has  per- 
petrated does  not  attach  at  all  to  you ;  and  therefore  I  hold 
you  excused  of  it  altogether.'  The  result  of  this  invasion 
is  well  known.  The  people  gave  in  their  adherence  to  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster.  Richard  crossed  over  from  Ireland, 
the  army  deserted  the  royal  standard,  and  the  King  was 
taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  London.  Lancaster  now 
claimed  the  throne,  a  deed  was  drawn  up,  and  Richard  was 
forced  to  resign.  A  few  months  after  his  deposition  the 
King  passed  to  his  rest ;  whether  by  violence  or  by  natural 
causes  we  know  not,  for  the  story  that  he  was  foully  mur- 
dered is  based  on  insufficient  evidence. 

Immediately  upon  his  accession  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
now  Henry  IV. ,  sent  over  to  Ireland  for  his  son  who,  for 
safer  keeping,  was  in  honoui'able  custody  within  the  walls 
of  Trym  Castle.  In  the  Pell  Rolls  we  read  the  following 
entry  :  '  to  Henry  Dryhurst  of  West  Chester,  payment  for 
the  freightage  of  a  ship  to  Dublin ;  also  for  sailing  to  the 
fame  place  and  back  again,  to  conduct  the  lord  the  Prince, 
the  King's  son,  from  Ireland  to  England,  together  with 
the  furniture  of  a  chapel  and  ornaments  of  the  same,  which 
belonged  to  King  Richard.'  At  the  coronation  of  his  father 
Henry  stood  at  the  right  of  the  throne,  holding  in  his 
hand,  in  virtue  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  the  blunted 
sword  called  Curtana,  which  had  belonged  to  Edward  the 
Confessor.  On  this  occasion  he  was  created  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  estates  swore  '  the  same  faith,  loyalty,  aid,  assist- 
ance, and  fealty '  to  him  as  they  did  to  his  father.  The 
honour  was  no  empty  one,  for  shortly  afterwards  the  Coun- 
cil granted  him  a  household  suitable  to  his  new  position, 
placing  at  his  disposal  '  chapels,  chambers,  halls,  wardrobe, 
pantry,  buttery,  kitchen,  scullery,  saucery,  almonry,  anoin- 
try,  and  generally  all  things  requisite  for  his  establishment.' 

The  heir-apparent  appears  by  all  accounts  to  have  grown 
out  of  the  delicacy  which  characterised  his  early  days. 
He  is  described,  though  only  in  his  twelfth  year,  as  'a 
handsome  young  bachelor,'  and  as  '  exceeding  the  ordinary 
stature  of  men.'  We  are  told  that  he  was  skilled  in  all 
athletic  exercises,  and  so  swift  a  runner  that  '  he  could  on 
foot  readily  give  chase  to  a  deer  without  hounds,  bow,  or 
sling,  and  catch  the  fleetest  of  the  herd ' — a  lie,  we  hope,  big 
enough  to  satisfy  even  a  mediaeval  chronicler.  His  face 
was  handsome  and  lit  up  with  an  intelligence  which   his 
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subsequent  acts  certainly  did  not  refute.  His  portrait  at 
the  time  of  his  accession  is  thus  sketched  in  Latin  vei*;e 
which  '  every  schoolboy  '  can  translate  : — 

Formse  regalis  descriptio  fit  manifesta, 

Quae  sequitur  talis.    Capitis  sibi  sphasrica  testa, 

Magni  consilri  signumque  viri  sapientis. 

Hajc  est  principii  bona  res,  laus  prima  reaentis, 

Signat  frons  plana  Regis  quod  mens  bene  sana. 

Plani  sunt  illi,  bruni,  densique  capilli, 

Nasus  directus,  faeies  extensa  decenter  ; 

Floridus  aspectus  et  amabilis  est  reverenter. 

Clare  lucentes  oculi  subrufe  patentes, 

Pace  columbini,  se  i  in  ira  sunt  leonini. 

Sunt  nivei  dentes,  requaliter  et  residentes, 

Formula  parvarum  que  decens  est  auricularum  ; 

Et  mentum  fissum,  collum  satis  undique  spissum, 

Concurrente  nota.  cutis  ejus  Candida  tota. 

Non  sunt  inflatoe  fauces,  nlbedine  grata?, 

Quarum  pars  rosea,  sed  labia  coccinea. 

Sunt  bene  formats  sua  membraque  consolidate 

Ossibus  et  nervis,  sine  siguis  ipsa  protervis.1 

In  those  warlike  days  youths  began  life  early,  and  Prince 
Henry,  a  lad  who  in  these  more  effeminate  times  would  only 
have  recently  escaped  from  the  tutelage  of  the  nursery,  was  to 
be  no  exception  to  the  ride.  Owen  Glendower,  who  claimed 
to  be  descended  from  the  Princes  of  Wales,  and  whose  estates 
had  been  seized  by  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn,  had  risen  up  in  yp- 
bellion,  and  recovered  possession  of  his  property  by  the  sword. 
Henry  Percy,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
better  known  as  Hotspur,  was  then  Chief  Justice  of  North 
Wales  and  Chester,  and  Constable  of  the  Castles  of  Chester, 
Flint,  Conway,  and  Caernarvon.  Heat  once  exerted  himself 
to  suppress  the  revolt,  and  at  the  same  time  the  young  Prince 
of  Wales  was  despatched  west  to  defend  his  own  principality. 
The  letters  of  Hotspur  to  the  Council,  edited  by  the  late  Sir 
H.  Nicolas,  describe  the  conduct  of  Henry  during  the  cam- 
paign, and  bear  witness  to  the  high  estimation  in  which  he 
was,  in  spite  of  his  tender  age,  then  held.  In  that  corre- 
spondence we  read  how  Hotspur  calls  Henry  'his  most 
honoured  and  redoubted  prince,'  how  he  praises  his  courage 
and  his  clemency,  and  how  the  commons  of  North  Wales 
'  have  humbly  offered  their  thanks  to  my  lord  the  Prince  for 
the  great  exertions  of  his  kindness  and  good-will  in  procuring 
their  pardon  at  the  hands  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  King.' 

1  Versus  Rhythmic!  de  Henrico  Quinto  ;  supposed  to  have  been  written 
bv  a  monk  attached  to  the  household. 
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We  read  how  the  Prince  marched  his  men  against  Glendower, 
set  fire  to  bis  park  and  mansion,  and  wasted  the  country  for 
miles  around  ;  how  exhausted  were  his  resources  to  pay  the 
archers  and  men-at-arms,  for  he  thus  moans  :  '  and  at  present 
we  have  very  great  expenses,  and  we  have  raised  the  largest 
sum  in  our  power  to  meet  them  from  our  little  stock  of 
jewels ; '  and  how,  as  the  King's  deputy  in  Wales,  he  stood 
sorely  in  need  of  assistance.  Whilst  these  events  were  taking 
place,  the  boy  who  was  thus  nominally  placed  at  the  head  of 
affairs  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age. 

We  know,  on  the  contrary,  how  the  bard  of  Avon  por- 
trays the  career  of  the  Prince  at  this  time  : — 

His  addiction  was  to  courses  vain  ; 

His  companies  unlettered,  rude,  and  shallow; 

His  hours  tilled  up  with  riots,  banquets,  sports  ; 

And  never  noted  in  him  any  study, 

Any  retirement,  an}-  sequestration 

From  open  haunts  and  popularity. 

The  object  of  Shakespeare  was  to  write  a  good  play  :  he 
consulted  the  ordinary  sources  of  information,  and  it  was 
not  his  province  to  examine  them  as  to  their  accuracy. 
Provided  they  furnished  him  with  materials  for  effect  he  was 
content ;  he  was  a  dramatic  poet,  not  an  historian.  Tne 
first  occasion  when  Henry  appears  upon  the  Shakespearian 
scene  is  not  very  complimentary  to  himself.1  His  father 
asks  of  Percy  and  other  lords  whether  they  can  tell  him  any- 
thing of  his  'unthrifty  son,'  as  he  would  to  heaven  he  could 
be  found : — 

Inquire  at  London,  'mc-n<rst  the  taverns  there, 
For  there,  they  say,  he  daily  doth  frequent, 
With  unrestrained  loose  companions  ; 
Even  such,  they  say,  as  stand  in  narrow  lanes, 
And  beat  our  watch,  or  rob  our  passengers  ; 
While  he,  young  wanton,  and  effeminate  boy 
Takes  on  the  point  of  honour  to  support 
So  dissolute  a  crew. 

To  descend  from  poetry  to  the  facts  of  prose  ;  when  this 
speech  was  delivered  this  '  young  wanton,'  lording  it  over 
his  dissolute  crew,  was  a  mere  boy  ;  the  '  unthrifty  son '  had 
nothing  to  be  unthrifty  upon ;  and  so  far  from  the  father 
thinking  that  the  son  would  be  a  disgrace  to  his  name  and 
race,  the  youth  had  been  created  Prince  of  Wales,  with  every 

1  Richard  IT.  Act  v.  scene  3. 
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tribute  of  homage  and  affection.  Nor  is  the  second  occasion 
when  Shakespeare  honours  Prince  Henry  with  his  dramatic 
muse  a  whit  more  favourable  to  his  subject,  or  less  incorrect 
in  its  details.1  The  battle  of  Homildon  had  been  fought, 
and  great  was  the  glory  of  the  Percies,  and  especially  of 
Harry  Hotspur.  King  Henry  contrasts  the  brave  young 
son  of  Northumberland  with  his  own  unhappy  child,  who, 
all  infant  though  he  be,  is  said  to  be  drinking  sack  with 
Falstaff,  reeling  about  the  streets  of  Eastcheap,  and  chucking 
Mistress  Quickly  under  the  chin — and  if  that  dame  had 
spanked  him  and  put  him  to  bed,  methinks  the  proprieties 
would  not  have  been  grievously  outraged.  Westmoreland, 
with  all  a  father's  pride  at  the  victory  of  his  son  over  the 
Scots,  cries : — 

Faith  !  'tis  a  conquest  for  a  prince  to  boast  of. 

At  which  thus  sighs  King  Henry,  the  parent  of  the  infant 
prodigal : — 

Yea ;  there  thou  makest  me  sad,  and  makest  me  sin 

In  envy  that  my  lord  Northumberland 

Should  be  the  father  of  so  blest  a  son, 

Whilst  I,  by  looking  on  the  praise  of  him, 

See  riot  and  dishonour  stain  the  brow 

Of  my  young  Harry.    0  that  it  could  be  proved 

That  some  night-tripping  fairy  had  exchanged 

In  cradle-clothes  our  children  where  they  lay, 

And  called  mine  Percy,  his  Plantagenet ; 

Then  I  would  have  his  Harry,  and  he  mine! 

But  let  him  from  my  thoughts. 

Had  this  wish  been  granted,  the  King  would  have  pre- 
sented the  somewhat  curious  physiological  spectacle  of  a  man 
having  a  son  as  old  as  himself.  The  object  of  Shakespeare 
is  to  create  a  dramatic  contrast.  Hotspur  and  Henry,  the 
poet  assumes,  are  the  same  age ;  Hotspur  is  the  type  of 
heroic,  Henry  of  dissolute,  youth ;  the  one  is  a  father's  pride, 
the  other  a  father's  disgrace.  Again,  what  are  the  prosaic 
facts?  Prince  Henry  was  born  August  1387;  his  father, 
Henry  Bolingbroke,  was  born  April  1366,  and  Hotspur  was 
born  in  the  October  of  the  same  year.  So  that  when  the 
'  divine  William '  talks  of  '  our  children  '  lying  in  their 
'cradle- clothes,'  one  of  those  bairns  must  have  at  least  been 
in  a  very  uncomfortable  position,  considering  that  he  was  a 
bouncing  young  man  of  one-and-twenty  !     The  '  night-trip- 

1  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  Act  i.  scene  1. 
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ping '  faiiy  could  hardly  have  effected  such  an  exchange 
without  discovery.  It  may  he  a  wise  son  that  knows  his  own 
father,  but  it  must  have  been  a  very  foolish  parent  indeed 
who,  under  those  circurn  stances,  failed  to  recognise  his  own 
offspring.  And  pray,  what  had  this  unhappy  subject  of 
Shakespearian  diatribe  done  to  cause  the  author  of  his  being 
to  mourn  his  birth?  We  know  nothing  of  the  'Boar's 
Head,'  Eastcheap,  and  the  rest  of  it ;  all  we  know  and  all 
that  history  teaches  us  is,  that  at  this  very  time  when 
Henry  IV.  is  made  to  lament  the  shortcomings  of  his  son, 
that  very  son  was  scouring  Glendower's  country  and  winning 
golden  opinions  as  the  Lord  Deputy  of  Wales.  He  was  not 
wasting  his  substance  upon  dissolute  companions,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  as  we  see  from  his  letters  to  the  Council,  he 
was  pawning  his  jewels  and  melting  his  plate  to  pay  the 
arrears  of  his  troops.  But  que  voulez-vous  1  if  you  have 
imagination,  you  must  use  it. 

On  the  revolt  of  the  Percies,  Henry,  who  was  then  in 
command  on  the  Welsh  borders,  formed  a  junction  with  his 
father,  and  was  present  at  the  '  sorry  battle  of  Shrewsbury.' 
Here  he  behaved  himself  with  the  lion-hearted  courage 
which  was  afterwards  so  eminently  his  characteristic. 
Though  wounded  in  the  face  by  an  arrow,  he  refused  to  be 
led  to  the  rear.  '  My  lords,'  he  cried,  '  far  be  from  me  such 
disgrace  as  that,  like  a  poltroon,  I  should  stain  my  noviciate 
in  arms  by  retreat !  If  the  Prince  flies,  who  will  wait  to  end 
the  battle  1  Believe  it,  to  be  carried  back  before  victory 
would  be  to  me  perpetual  death  !  Lead  on,  I  implore  you, 
to  the  very  face  of  the  foe.  I  may  not  say  to  my  friends, 
"  Go  ye  on  first  to  the  fight."  Be  it  mine  to  say,  "  Follow 
me,  my  friends." '  The  personal  conflict  between  Henry  and 
Hotspur,  which  is  told  with  such  dramatic  effect  by  our  great 
bard,  has  no  existence  in  fact.  Hotspur  fell  by  an  unknown 
hand,  and  his  death  was  the  signal  for  the  flight  and  utter 
collapse  of  his  followers. 

This  rebellion — which  had  been  inspired  by  the  very 
man  whom  Shakespeare  makes  the  King  wish  had  been 
substituted  for  his  own  son — now  completely  crushed  by 
the  victory  at  Shrewsbury,  the  Prince  of  Wales  returned 
to  his  original  quarters  to  check  the  movements  of  the 
terrible  Glendower,  who  was  now  being  assisted  by  the 
French.  The  rebel  Welsh  were  carrying  all  before  them, 
ravaging  the  country,  killing  the  inhabitants,  and  surmount- 
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ing  all  obstacles,  while  the  royal  troops  lacked  supplies, 
reinforcements,  and  money.  The  letters  of  the  Prince 
describe  the  situation  of  affairs.  '  The  Welsh,'  he  writes,  or 
the  tutor  who  was  with  him  writes,  '  have  made  a  descent 
on  Herefordshire,  burning  and  destroying  also  the  county, 
with  very  great  force,  and  with  a  supply  of  provisions  for 
fifteen  days.  And  true  it  is  that  they  have  burnt  and  made 
very  great  havoc  on  the  borders  of  the  said  county ;  but, 
since  my  arrival  in  these  parts,  I  have  heard  of  no  further 
damage  from  them,  God  be  thanked  !  .  .  .  I  will  do  all  I 
possibly  can  to  resist  the  rebels,  and  save  the  English 
country  to  the  utmost  of  my  little  power,  as  God  shall  give 
me  grace ;  ever  trusting  in  your  high  Majesty  to  remember 
my  poor  estate,  and  that  I  have  not  the  means  of  continuing 
here  without  the  adoption  of  some  other  measures  for  my 
maintenance,  and  that  the  expenses  are  insupportable  to  me.' 
The  Welsh,  furnished  with  men  and  supplies  from  France, 
declined  to  be  intimidated,  and  the  condition  of  the  Prince 
became  grave.  '  We  implore  you,'  writes  this  '  unthrifty 
son,'  '  to  make  some  ordinance  for  us  in  time,  assured  that 
we  have  nothing  from  which  we  can  support  ourselves  here, 
except  that  we  have  pawned  our  little  plate  and  jewels,  and 
raised  money  from  them,  and  with  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
remain  only  a  short  time.  And  after  that,  unless  you  make 
provision  for  us,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  depart  with  dis- 
grace and  mischief,  and  the  country  will  be  utterly  destroyed, 
which  God  forbid ! '  This  request  was  only  half  attended 
to ;  the  King,  what  with  the  Lollards,  the  Scotch,  and  the 
agitation  created  by  Northumberland,  had  too  much  upon 
his  hands  to  devote  his  whole  time  and  substance  to  effectu- 
ally crushing  Glendower ;  and,  as  we  know,  the  Welsh 
leader  continued  to  make  himself  singularly  disagreeable  for 
some  years  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV. 

So  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  scanty  notices  of  the 
Prince  recorded  by  history,  the  young  heir-apparent  spent 
the  next  few  years  partly  in  his  command  in  Wales  and 
partly  in  London.  Princes  are  but  mortal  men,  and,  as  their 
lofty  station  subjects  them  to  greater  temptations  than 
ordinary  individuals,  more  allowance  should  be  made  for 
their  shortcomings  ;  we  should  remember  not  only  how  they 
fall,  but  also  how  much  they  must  have  to  resist.  It  is  not 
our  object  here  to  endeavour  to  portray  Prince  Henry  as  the 
mast  immaculate  of  youths,  and  the  type  of  juvenile  purity 
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in  thought  or  action.  He  may  have  led  the  usual  life  of  his 
class  and  age,  or  he  may  have  not;  we  possess  no  direct 
evidence  upon  the  subject.  What  evidence  we  can  collect 
is,  however,  entirely  in  favour  of  the  Prince,  and  utterly 
opposed  to  the  Shakespearian  view  of  his  having  been  a  loose 
tavern-haunting  young  cad  before  he  was  called  to  the 
throne.  His  courage  was  high,  his  instincts  manly,  and  on 
the  few  public  occasions  when  he  had  to  assert  his  position, 
his  sense  of  dignity  and  self-respect  was  very  conspicuous ; 
lads  of  such  a  temperament  are  seldom  given  to  low  revelries. 
At  all  events,  we  have  the  following  testimony  to  his 
conduct  when  he  was  a  young  man  of  nineteen.  Early  in 
the  summer  of  1406,  the  Rolls  of  Parliament  record  a 
memorable  address  made  by  the  Speaker  to  the  King,  seated 
on  his  throne.  This  pei'sonage  was  John  Tibetot,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  oration  he  commends  '  the  many  excel- 
lencies and  virtues  '  which  habitually  dwell  in  the  person  of 
the  Prince ;  he  lauds  his  '  humility  and  obedience '  to  his 
father,  '  so  that  there  can  be  no  person  of  any  degree  what- 
ever who  entertains  or  show's  more  honour  and  reverence  of 
humbleness  and  obedience  to  his  father  than  he  shows  in 
his  honourable  person ; '  he  admits  the  '  good  heart  and 
courage'  with  which  his  Royal  Highness  has  been  endowed, 
and,  lastly,  both  he  and  the  nation  have  such  perfect  confi- 
dence in  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  Prince,  that  his 
Majesty  is  prayed  by  the  Houses  to  have  him  legally 
acknowledged  as  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne.  Had 
Henry  been  the  boon  companion  of  sots,  the  frequenter  of 
stews,  and  the  openly  profligate  son  of  historical  comedy, 
the  Speaker,  blind  and  servile  as  was  the  toadyism  of  those 
days,  would  hardly  have  alluded  to  him  in  such  complimen- 
tary terms.  Yet  at  the  very  time  that  History  enrols  this 
parliamentary  praise,  Shakespeare,  not  troubling  himself 
about  premise*  and  authorities,  is  making  King  Henry 
bitterly  reproach  his  son  for  his  vulgar  debaucheries  1  : — 

I  know  not  whether  God  will  have  it  so, 
For  some  displeasing  service  I  have  done, 
That,  in  His  secret  doom,  00  tof  my  blood 
He  breeds  revengement  and  a  scourge  for  me. 
But  thou  doflt,  in  thy  passages  of  life, 
Make  me  believe  that  thou  art  only  marked 


1  1  Henry  IV.,  Act  iii.  scene  1. 
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For  the  hot  vengeance  and  the  rod  of  heaven, 

To  puDish  my  mistreadings.    Tell  me  else, 

Could  such  inordinate  and  low  desires, 

Such  barren,  base,  such  lewd,  such  mean  attempts, 

Such  barren  pleasures,  rude  society, 

As  thou  art  matched  withal  and  grafted  to, 

Accompany  the  greatness  of  thy  blood, 

And  hold  their  level  with  thy  princely  heart  ? 

Thy  place  in  council  thou  hast  rudely  lost, 

Which  by  thy  younger  brother  is  supplied; 

And  art  almost  an  alien  to  the  hearts 

Of  all  the  court  and  princes  of  my  blood. 

We  think,  however,  we  can  understand  how  the  bard 
has  gone  so  hopelessly  astray  in  his  facts.  When  William 
Cobbett  was  attacked  by  a  political  opponent  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  his  statements,  he  was  wont  to  accuse  his  adversary 
of  having  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear ;  so  in  this  case  we  may 
accuse  Shakespeare  of  having  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear. 
Among  the  appointments  conferred  by  the  King  upon  his 
son  were  those  of  the  Captaincy  of  Calais,  and  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Council.  At  the  same  time  as  he  advanced 
Henry  to  these  posts,  he  gave  him  his  own  house,  called 
Coldharbour,  which  was  near  Eastcheap.  Here  the  Prince 
frequently  resided,  and  here  he  held  his  Council.  It  also 
appears,  according  to  Stowe,  that  the  brothers  of  Henry,  the 
Princes  Thomas  and  John,  no  doubt  whilst  on  a  visit  to  Cold- 
harbour,  sallied  forth  into  Eastcheap  late  one  night,  when 
they  had  supped  freely  (the  mediaeval  equivalent  for  'having 
dined'),  and  got  themselves  engaged  in  a  brawl  with  the 
townsmen  ;  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  Chief  Justice 
William  Gascoigne,  and  then  taken  up  to  the  King,  who  at 
once  quashed  it.  From  this  simple  fact  cannot  we  trace  the 
workings  and  distoitions  of  the  poetical  imagination  %  Cold- 
harbour  is  near  to  Eastcheap,  in  Eastcheap  is  a  well-known 
hostel ;  at  this  hostel  numerous  brawls  arise ;  two  sons  of 
the  King  were  once  engaged  in  a  city  brawl,  therefore  so  was 
the  heir-apparent,  therefore  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
'  Boar's  Head,'  and  therefore  he  spent  his  youth  in  riotous 
living,  and  all  uncleanness  !  It  is  true  the  premises  are 
somewhat  shaky,  and  the  deductions  rather  jumped  at,  but, 
as  we  said  before,  of  what  service  is  imagination  unless  you 
use  it1? 

Nor  is  the  venerable  story  of  the  Prince  and  the  Chief 
Justice  a  whit  more  to  be  credited  than  the  rest  of  the 
Shakespearian  statements  concerning  madcap  Harry !    From 
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the  well-furnished  armoury  of  Mr.  Tyler,  who  in  his  now 
scarce  book  has  carefully  examined  the  evidence  upon  this 
subject,  let  us  select  a  few  arrows  to  let  iiy  at  the  roman- 
cists.  It  is  said  that  a  favourite  servant  of  the  Prince  had 
been  committed  for  felony,  and  was  arraigned  at  the  bar  of 
the  King's  Bench  to  take  his  trial.  Indignant  at  such  treat- 
ment being  passed  upon  one  of  his  household,  Henry  came 
down  in  hot  haste  to  Westminster,  where  the  prisoner  was 
standing  fettered  at  the  bar,  and  commanded  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  at  once  to  give  orders  to  have  the  man  '  ungy  ved  and 
set  at  liberty.'  With  all  dignity,  yet  with  all  reverence,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  '  exhorted  the  Prince  to  be  contented 
that  his  servant  might  be  ordered  according  to  the  ancient 
laws  of  this  realm ;  or,  if  he  would  have  him  saved  from 
the  rigour  of  the  laws,  that  he  should  obtain,  if  he  might, 
from  the  King  his  father  his  gracious  pardon,  whereby  no 
law  or  justice  should  be  derogate.'  This  suggestion  the 
Prince  declined  to  accept ;  and,  rushing  to  the  dock,  began 
of  his  own  accord  to  set  the  accused  menial  free.  Sternly 
the  judge  commanded  the  young  man  to  desist  from  his 
attempt  and  quit  the  court,  but  in  vain.  Henry  '  all  chafed 
and  in  a  terrible  manner '  turned  upon  the  bench  and  made 
as  if  he  would  attack  the  representative  of  the  law  himself. 
The  judge  never  flinched,  but,  bending  forward,  and  raising 
his  hand  in  menace,  said  :  '  Sir,  remember  yourself.  I  keep 
here  the  place  of  the  King  your  sovereign  lord  and  father, 
to  whom  ye  owe  double  obedience ;  wherefore  eftsoons  in  his 
name  I  charge  you  desist  of  your  wilfulness  and  unlawful 
enterprise,  and  froni  henceforth  give  good  example  to  those 
which  hereafter  shall  be  your  proper  subjects.  And  now, 
for  your  contempt  and  disobedience,  go  you  to  the  prison  of 
King's  Bench,  whereunto  I  commit  you ;  and  remain  ye 
there  prisoner  until  the  pleasure  of  the  King  your  father  be 
further  known.'  Abashed,  the  Prince  withdrew,  and  went 
to  gaol  as  he  had  been  commanded.  When  the  news  reached 
the  King,  he  raised  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  in  the 
presence  of  his  court  exclaimed,  '  O  merciful  God,  how  much 
am  I  above  other  men  bound  to  your  infinite  goodness, 
specially  that  ye  have  given  me  a  judge  who  feareth  not  to 
minister  justice,  and  also  a  son  who  can  suffer  semblably 
and  obey  justice  ! '  Every  reader  of  Shakespeare  knows 
■what  dramatic  capital  the  poet  makes  out  of  this  inci- 
dent. 
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Upon  what  authority  does  this  story  rest  ?  It  is  not 
mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  the  chronicle  of  any  contempo- 
rary, or  in  the  parchments  of  our  public  records.  If  such 
an  event  ever  occurred,  it  would  have  been  set  forth  upon 
the  membranes  of  certain  of  our  archives,  but  such  docu- 
ments are  silent  upon  the  subject.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
incident  is  not  even  mentioned  until  Henry  VIII.  had  been 
seated  upon  the  throne  some  twenty  years,  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  after  the  occurrence  is  said  to  have  taken  place. 
In  1534,  one  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  wrote  a  book  entitled  the 
Governor,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  King,  and  in  which  he 
narrates  the  story  of  'madcap  Harry  and  the  old  judge,' 
very  much  as  we  have  told  it.  He  gives  no  authority  for  his 
facts,  he  does  not  make  a  single  reference  to  any  contempo- 
rary  evidence,  yet  compilers,  with  the  credulity  of  their 
c'ass,  have  accepted  his  statements  as  gospel,  and  have  trans- 
ferred the  anecdote  to  their  pages  one  after  the  other  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation  or  examination.  Sir  John 
Hawkins  cites  it  in  his  Pleas  of  the  Crown;  Hall  quotes 
it  and  embellishes  it  by  making  the  Prince  strike  the  Chief 
Justice  '  with  his  fist  on  his  face ; '  Shakespeare  follows 
suit ;  Hume,  who  candidly  admitted  that  he  '  found  it  easier 
to  consult  printed  books  than  to  spend  any  time  over  manu- 
scripts,' copies  from  Hall ;  and  so  the  ball  keeps  rolling,  and 
thus  history  is  written.  No  wonder  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
said,  '  Read  me  anything  but  history,  for  that  I  know  is  full 
of  lies!' 

Such  a  startling  fact  as  the  committal  of  the  heir- 
apparent  to  prison  would  hardly  have  escaped  the  biogra- 
phers of  the  Prince  who  lived  a  century  nearer  his  time  than 
Elyot.  Yet  Elmham,  Livius,  Otterbourne,  Hardyng,  Wal- 
singham,  and  the  rest,  who  record  the  pettiest  events  in  the 
young  man's  life,  are  all  silent  upon  this  grave  matter.  The 
story  rests,  and  rests  alone,  upon  the  authority  of  Sir 
Thomas  Elyot;  and  since  Sir  Thomas  has  contented  himself 
with  describing  this  all-important  incident  without  conde- 
scending to  give  a  single  reference  to  justify  his  assertion,  we 
cannot  be  considered  as  foolishly  incredulous  in  declining  to 
place  any  faith  whatever  in  his  statement.  On  the  accession 
of  Henry  V.,  Chief  Justice  Gascoigne  was  not  confirmed  in 
his  post,  but  was  succeeded  on  the  bench  by  Haukford. 
From  this  fact  the  maligners  of  the  Prince  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  new  King,  mindful  of  the  insult  passed 
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upon  him  when  heir  apparent,  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
avenging  himself  by  dismissing  the  judge.  There  are  no 
grounds  for  this  suggestion.  Gascoigne  had  been  Chief 
Justice  for  the  last  twelve  years — an  unusually  long  period 
in  those  days — and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
ill-health,  or  a  natural  wish  for  retirement,  had  more  to  do 
with  his  withdrawal  from  the  King's  Bench  than  the  re- 
sentment of  his  sovereign.  That  the  King  entertained  no 
ill-will  to  the  late  judge  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  follow- 
ing warrant  among  the  public  records.  For  on  November 
28,  1414,  the  very  year  after  the  retirement  of  the  Chief 
Justice,  we  find  this  grant  from  Henry  "V.  :  'to  our  dear 
and  well-beloved  "William  Gascoigne  an  allowance  of  four 
bucks  and  does  out  of  the  forest  of  Pontefract  for  the  term 
of  his  life.'  Gascoigne  died  December  17,  1419,  and  not, 
as  has  been  generally  supposed,  on  December  17,  1413. 

We  have  but  one  more  charge  to  investigate  as  to  the 
antecedents  of  this  much  calumniated  royal  youth.  Every 
student  of  Shakespeare  remembers  the  fine  passages  in  the 
*  chamber  scene,' 1  when  Henry  the  king  is  on  his  deathbed, 
and  the  young  Prince,  in  a  hurry  to  claim  his  new  honour, 
tries  on  the  crown  before  the  due  moment  has  arrived,  and 
is  upbraided  by  his  moribund  parent  for  this  indecent  haste. 
Historians  and  compilers,  basing  their  labours  upon  this 
incident,  have  narrated  in  their  pages  that  during  the  latter 
years  of  King  Henry  IV. 's  reign  there  was  a  feud  between 
sire  and  son,  the  son  desiring  to  get  the  power  of  the  Crown 
into  his  own  hands,  and  being  guilty  of  gross  insubordina- 
tion to  his  father.  We  have  no  evidence,  beyond  the  '  heed- 
less rhetoric'  of  compilers— who  follow  one  another  like  a 
flock  of  sheep,  the  most  credulous  of  the  lot  being  the  bell- 
wether— for  this  estrangement.  Upon  the  membranes  of 
the  public  records  of  the  realm  we  find  nothing  to  justify 
the  assertions  that  there  were  jealousies  between  the  Prince 
and  the  members  of  his  family,  that  the  King  was  alienated 
from  him,  and,  finally,  that  the  monarch  became  so  jealous 
of  the  Prince's  popularity  with  the  people,  that  he  ended  by 
excluding  the  young  man  altogether  from  the  affairs  of 
government.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  evidence  we  possess 
goes  to  prove  that  father  and  son  were  on  the  most  excel- 
lent tei-ms ;  that  in  the  acts  of  council  the  name  of  the 
Prince  was  always  associated  with  that  of  the  King,  that 
1  2  Htnry  IV.,  Act  iv.  scene  4. 
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what  the  Prince  suggested  was  approved  of  by  his  parent, 
and  that  on  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  his  last  hours  were 
cheered  by  the  devotion  and  affection  of  his  son.  In  the 
King's  will  we  find  him  writing  of  the  Prince — the  Prince 
who  had  been  so  wilful  and  disorderly,  and  who  was  so 
greedily  eager  to  come  into  his  kingdom  ! — as  follows  :  '  And 
for  to  execute  this  testament  well  and  truly, /or  the  great 
trust  that  I  have  of  my  son  the  Prince,  I  ordain  and  make 
him  my  executor  of  my  testament  aforesaid,  calling  to  him,' 
&,c.  Year  after  year,  from  the  very  date  when  the  Prince 
was  first  appointed  to  office,  down  to  the  time  of  the  King's 
death,  we  come  across  entries  upon  the  rolls  of  the  kingdom 
proving  that  the  son  was  in  council  with  his  father,  and 
enjoyed  his  confidence  and  affection.  These  entries,  though 
few  in  number,  are  new ;  and,  as  they  have  been  hunted  up 
by  us  with  some  little  trouble,  their  insertion  here  may  not 
be  out  of  place.  At  least  they  prove  that  the  King  and  the 
heir-apparent  were  not  estranged  from  each  other  :— 

Xovember  18,  1409.  Grant  to  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  of  500  marks 
yearly  for  the  custody  of  Edmund,  Earl  of  March,  and  his  brother. 

March  18,  1410.  Grant  to  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  of  the  house  called 
Coldherbergh  (Coldharbour),  in  the  city  of  London. 

March  18,  1410.  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  appointed  Captain  of  Calais, 
vice  John,  Earl  of  Somerset,  deceased. 

March  23,  1410.  The  King's  officers  and  subjects  ordered  to  obey  the 
Prince  of  Wales  as  Captain  of  Calais. 

June  10,  1411.  Appointment  of  the  Captain  of  Calais  as  conservator  of 
the  truce  between  England  and  Burgundy  for  the  security  of  the  merchants 
of  England  and  Flanders. 

May  1,  1412.  Mandate  from  the  King  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Constable 
of  Dover  and  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  to  summon  the  barons  of  the 
ports  to  provide  the  service  of  ships. 

March  II,  1412.  The  King  orders  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  publish  the 
truce  with  Flanders. 

July  12,  1412.  Appointment  of  the  Prince  as  one  of  the  conservators  of 
the  truce  with  Flanders. 

Henry  IV.  expired  March  20,  1413.  Thus  from  1409  to 
within  a  few  months  of  the  King's  death,  we  find  the  Prince 
associated  with  his  father  in  affairs  of  government,  and 
holding  communication  with  him  as  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Crown. 

1  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name,  and  you  may  as  lief  hang  him,' 
is  the  proverb,  which  not  inaptly  describes  the  youthful 
character  of  this  Prince.  Henry  of  Monmouth  has  the  bad 
name  of  history  as  being  the  wildest  and  most  dissipated  of 
royal  youths,  and  therefore,  until  he  is  called  upon  to  succeed 
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to  the  throne,  everything  that  is  adverse  to  his  favour  is  to 
be  credited.  Yet,  after  carefully  investigating  his  career, 
both  when  he  was  heir-apparent  and  when  he  was  sovereign, 
we  have  little  hesitation  in  asserting  that  he  was  as  discreet 
and  unimpeachable  in  his  conduct  as  a  prince,  as  he  proved 
himself  wise  and  blameless  when  called  to  the  throne.  On 
the  one  side  we  have  evidence  that  cannot  be  disputed  as  to 
his  character,  whilst  on  the  other  we  have  but  the  malice  of 
hearsay  and  the  situations  conceived  by  the  dramatic  poet. 
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Woes  cluster  ;  rare  are  solitary  woes ; 

They  love  i  train — they  tread  each  other's  heels. 

Youkg's  Xiyht  Thoughts. 

Thus  woe  succeeds  woe  as  wave  a  wave. 

Herricx. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  the  little  village  of  Simancas  there 
stands,  overlooking  the  turbid  waters  of  the  Duero,  a  build- 
ing, now  part  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara  at  Tordesillas, 
but  which  in  former  times  was  occupied  by  Spanish  royalty  as 
one  of  its  numerous  rural  palaces.  Within  the  yellow-gray 
walls  of  this  gloomy  pile  there  lived,  during  the  weary  years 
of  a  long  life,  a  queen  who  had  never  known  sovereignty,  a 
daughter  who  had  never  known  a  father's  care  or  a  mother's 
love,  a  wife  who  had  never  known  domestic  happiness,  a 
mother  who  had  found  in  her  first-born  her  bitterest  foe. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1500,  Juana,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabel  of  Spain, 
became,  owing  to  the  death  of  her  sickly  little  brother,  Don 
Juan,  heiress  to  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  Accord- 
ing to  the  clauses  in  the  treaty  of  marriage  between  Ferdi- 
nand of  Aragon  and  Isabel  of  Castile,  the  fertile  kingdom  of 
Castile  on  the  death  of  its  queen  was  to  descend  to  the 
eldest  surviving  son,  and,  in  default  of  male  issue,  to  the 
eldest  surviving  daughter  of  tbe  marriage.  The  health  of 
Isabel  was  delicate,  and  it  was  expected  that  not  many  years 
would  elapse  before  she  would  be  succeeded  on  her  throne 
by  the  handsome  Juana,  a  tall  girl  with  hazel  eyes,  aquiline 
nose,  a  full  small  mouth,  but  with  the  yellow  complexion  of 
her  sister  Katherine,  subsequently  the  wife  of  Henry  VIII., 
which  somewhat  marred  her  beauty.  Juana  had  been 
married  at  an  early  age  to  the  Archduke  Philip  of  Austria, 
the  sovereign  of  the  Low  Countries  From  this  union  had 
sprung  amongst  other  children  Charles,  afterwards  the 
famous  Emperor  of  Gerrmny. 
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And  now  it  was  that  the  position  of  the  future  heiress 
to  Castile  became  fraught  with  great  danger*,  for  the  wealthy 
possessions  over  which  she  was  one  day  to  rule  were  the 
envy  of  those  by  whom  she  was  immediately  surrounded ; 
her  foes  were  limited  to  her  family  circle.  The  aim  of 
Ferdinand  of  A 1  agon  was  to  fuse  the  discordant  elements 
within  the  Iberian  peninsula,  and  thus  to  create  a  united 
Spanish  monarchy ;  deprived  by  special  treaty  from  interfer- 
ing with  the  affairs  of  Castile,  his  hopes  of  establishing  a  king- 
dom of  Spain  were  thus  completely  frustrated.  On  the 
marriage  of  Juana  with  Philip,  it  had  been  stipulated  that 
the  Archduke  was  to  occupy  the  position  of  a  queen's  consort 
in  Spain,  with  no  right  of  his  own  to  meddle  with  matters 
of  government.  The  restrictions  thus  placed  upon  the 
luisband  galled  his  hard  and  domineering  nature,  whilst  his 
poverty  and  extravagance  made  him  all  the  more  anxious 
to  appropriate  the  splendid  revenues  of  Castile.  Charles,  as 
the  eldest  son  of  Philip  and  Juana,  was  heir-presumptive  to 
the  Austrian  dominions,  the  Burgundian  states,  the  pro- 
vinces of  Castile  and  Aragon,  and  it  was  expected  that  he 
would  succeed  Maximilian  upon  the  Imperial  throne.  From 
his  boyhood  this  cold  and  ambitious  youth  had  been  taught 
that  God  had  vouchsafed  to  him  so  much  greatness  in  order 
that  he  might  found  a  universal  empire,  and  through  it 
secure  peace  to  Christendom,  and  defend  the  cause  of  the 
Reedemer  against  both  infidels  and  heretics.  Thus  the  future 
sovereignty  of  Juana  in  Castile  became  a  grave  obstacle  in 
the  path  of  those  who  were  nearest  to  her.  Between  the 
ambition  of  Ferdinand  and  the  welding  together  of  a  united 
Spanish  monarchy  stood  his  daughter  Juana  and  Castile. 
Between  the  avarice  of  Philip  and  the  control  of  the  revenues 
of  Castile  stood  his  wife  Juana.  Between  Charles,  who  had 
succeeded  to  his  Burgundian  dominions,  and  who  was  soon 
expected  to  possess  the  Austrian  principalities  and  the 
Empire  of  his  grandfather,  and  the  establishment  of  his 
universal  empire,  stood  the  Spanish  crown  to  which  his 
mother  was  heiress.  Hence  father,  husband,  and  son  found 
the  unhappy  Juana  a  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  their  own 
special  schemes.  And  yet,  only  to  her  son  would  the  deai  h 
of  Juana  have  been  of  advantage.  Were  she  to  die,  the  fair 
estates  of  Castile  would  neither  descend  to  Ferdinand  her 
father,  nor  to  Philip  her  husband,  but  to  Charles.  Thus  the 
objects  of  the  three  fortune-hunters  were  not  identical :  the 
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death  of  the  future  queen  of  Castile  would  benefit  the  son, 
whilst  her  husband  and  her  father  had  the  keenest  interest 
in  preserving  her  life.  If  Juana  could  be  kept  alive,  and 
yet  be  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  her  royal  prerogatives, 
the  ends  of  Ferdinand  or  of  Philip  might  be  attained.  It  is 
necessary  clearly  to  grasp  these  preliminaries  to  understand 
what  is  to  follow. 

During  the  seventeen  years  that  preceded  her  marriage 
with  the  Archduke  Philip,  Juana  was  brought  up  under  the 
immediate  eye  of  her  mother  Isabel.  It  has  been  the  fashion 
with  certain  historians  to  represent  this  lady  as  a  most 
devout  and  unselfish  woman;  one  devoted  to  her  church 
and  the  welfare  of  her  children.  Yet,  a  more  vindictive  or 
unscrupulous  creature  never  concealed  her  baseness  beneath 
the  mask  of  religion.  She  usurped  the  throne  of  her  niece, 
she  was  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  introducing  the  terrors  of 
the  Inquisition  into  Spain,  she  crippled  the  energies  of  her 
subjects  by  the  severest  taxation,  and  on  all  occasions  she 
was  found  to  be  merciless  in  her  rigour,  and  a  demon  in  her 
spontaneous  and  unaccountable  hates.  After  her  death 
crowds  assembled  beneath  the  windows  of  her  palace  at 
Medina  del  Campo,  to  give  vent  to  the  curses  and  execra- 
tions they  dared  not  utter  in  her  lifetime.  '  Her  soul,'  cried 
the  mayor,  amid  the  vindictive  cheers  of  the  mob,  '  has  gone 
direct  to  hell  for  her  cruel  oppression  of  her  subjects  ! ' 

With  such  a  woman  as  her  friend  and  adviser,  the  hand- 
some Juana  passed  the  most  impressionable  years  of  her  life. 
The  slightest  departure  from  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  faith 
was  punished  with  rackings,  burnings,  and  floggings ;  execu- 
tions took  place  daily,  the  chief  spectacles  that  met  the  eye 
were  the  Autos  da  Fe,  and  the  one  topic  in  every  household 
was  the  espionage  of  the  Inquisition.  To  a  young  girl  not 
wanting  in  independence  of  thought  or  in  sympathy,  the 
reign  of  terror  she  saw  around  her  caused  the  future  heiress 
of  Castile  to  raise  her  voice  against  the  miseries  occasioned  by 
her  mother's  rule.  Whenever  any  punishment  especially 
savage  was  about  to  be  dealt  out  to  a  victim,  it  was  always 
inflicted  for  '  the  love  of  Christ  and  His  holy  Mother,'  until 
the  name  of  religion  became  identified  in  the  mind  of  Juana 
with  all  that  was  cruel  and  repellent  in  man.  She  refused 
to  confess,  to  pray,  to  attend  mass.  She  hated  the  black 
cassock  of  a  priest,  and  rigidly  shunned  the  society  of  the 
nuns  who  then  crowded  the  chambers  of  the  palace.     Such 
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wilfulness  and  heresy  were,  however,  not  permitted  to  take 
root  in  the  heart  of  the  daughter  of  so  pious  a  mother.  The 
girl  was  forced  to  attend  to  her  religious  duties,  and  to  pa}' 
at  least  outward  homage  to  the  creed  of  her  ancestors.  To 
prove  to  her  that  a  princess  of  the  blood  was  not  exempt 
from  the  pains  and  penalties  attendant  upon  heresy,  we 
learn  that  even  the  premia  had  been  applied  to  her.1 
What  was  the  nature  of  this  application  ?  The  premia 
was  a  form  of  torture  then  in  use  in  Spain.  The  victim 
was  hoisted  in  the  air  by  a  rope  with  heavy  weights 
attached  to  the  feet :  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  judge,  be- 
fore applying  the  torture,  to  inform  the  sufferer  that  the 
operation  often  resulted  in  the  limbs  being  broken  or  dis- 
located. It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  there  should 
have  been,  as  we  learn,  on  the  part  of  Juana  little  of  that 
affection  which  exists  between  mother  and  daughter. 

Life  was,  in  short,  hateful  to  the  girl,  and  to  escape  from 
the  maternal  tyranny  she  gladly  consented  to  unite  herself  to 
a  husband.  Yet,  alas  !  the  change  was  scarcely  for  the 
better.  The  Archduke  Philip  was  as  cruel  as  he  was  de- 
spicable. He  robbed  his  wife  of  her  dowry,  and  deprived 
her  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  whilst  he  squandered  vast 
sums  upon  his  illicit  attachments.  With  that  strange 
devotion  so  often  to  be  found  in  woman,  these  insults  and 
adversities  only  incressed  all  the  more  the  passion  of  Juana 
for  her  husband.  She  lived  only  to  please  him.  His  frequent 
absences  were  bitterly  bewailed,  whilst  his  l'eturn,  which  was 
often  only  to  result  in  slights  and  bitter  humiliation  to 
the  young  wife,  was  eagerly  welcomed.  As  we  read  of 
her  entreaties,  her  prayers  ever  unheeded,  her  alternate  fits 
of  temper  and  caresses — the  whole  story,  in  short,  of  her 
sad  domestic  life — we  are  strangely  reminded  of  her  niece 
and  of  another  Philip.  Deserted,  and  a  stranger  in  her 
palace  at  Brussels,  the  unhappy  Juana  was  deprived  of  every 
consolation.  She  seldom  communicated  with  her  pax^ents, 
for  the  remembrance  of  her  home-life  had  embittered  her 
relations  with  her  mother.  Beneath  neglect  and  misery  her 
health  was  gradually  giving  way.  Religion,  the  comfort  of 
so  many  troubled  souls,  was  denied  her,  for  she  refused  to 
believe  in  its  efficacy.     She  attended,  it  was  true,  to  the  out- 

1  Supplement  to  tlie  Spanish  State  Papers.  Qnren  Juana.  Edited  by 
G.  A.  Bergenroth.  Marquis  of  Denia  to  the  Emjjerur  Charles  V.,  Jan.  25, 
1522. 
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ward  forms  and  ceremonies  of  public  worship,  yet  it  was 
evident  to  all  that  she  was  only  watching  the  mechanism 
of  her  creed,  and  had  little  faith  in  its  animating  spirit. 

To  the  Queen  Isabel,  the  insti  tutor  of  the  Inquisition  and 
the  champion  of  the  Catholic  faith,  the  news  that  reached  her 
ears  from  Flanders  touching  the  almost  open  heresy  of  her 
daughter,  was  very  painful.  Her  devout  Majesty  deemed  it 
right  to  be  correctly  informed  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case, 
since  she  was  resolved  that  no  renegade  should  succeed  to 
the  proud  throne  of  Castile.  Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of 
1497,  she  despatched  one  friar  Tomas  de  Matienzo,  sub-prior 
of  the  Convent  of  Santa  Cruz,  to  Brussels  to  converse  with 
and,  if  need  be,  to  convert  her  unhappy  daughter.  The  re- 
ception of  the  prior  was  far  from  cordial.  Juana,  as  a 
married  woman,  was  no  longer  subject  to  her  mother's 
control,  and  as  the  wife  of  a  foreign  sovereign  she  was  in- 
dependent of  the  jurisdiction  of  Spain.  She  knew  that  the 
crown  of  Castile  was  assured  her,  and,  whatever  were  the 
religious  opinions  she  held,  she  had  seen  enough  of  the 
miseries  south  of  the  Pyrenees  to  feel  sure  that  the  cruelty 
of  the  Inquisition  had  not  increased  the  love  of  her  future  sub- 
jects for  the  faith  of  Eome.  Accordingly,  she  treated  the 
envoy  with  distant  reserve.  Matienzo  begged  her  to  tell  him 
something  of  her  life,  so  that  he  could  write  home  to  her 
anxious  parents  as  to  her  state,  but  Juana  coldly  replied  that 
for  the  moment  she  had  nothing  to  say.  She,  moreover,  de- 
clined to  inquire  after  any  person  in  the  whole  of  Spain,  and 
contented  herself  with  only  briefly  answering  the  questions 
put  to  her.  For  this  coldness  the  young  wife  had  a  definite 
reason  beyond  the  natural  dislike  of  being  spied  upon.  She 
had  heard  that  the  sub-prior  was  to  receive  her  confessions. 
*  I  can  tell  your  Highnesses,'  writes  the  friar  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabel,1  'that  she  was  not  gratified  by  my  coming,  and 
that  with  good  reason,  for  before  I  had  arrived  certain 
persons — and  I  believe  it  was  the  Countess  of  Camin — wrote 
to  her  from  Bilbao  that  I  came  as  her  confessor.'  Juana  was 
at  once  undeceived  upon  that  point.  '  He  had  not  come,' 
said  the  friar,  '  like  an  inquisitor  to  pry  into  her  conduct,  and 
he  would  not  write  or  say  a  word  except  what  came  from  her 
lips.'  Upon  this  we  are  told  that  she  became  'somewhat 
more  quiet,'  but  none  the  less  was  the  mission  of  the  sub- 
prior  an  utter  failure. 

1  Supplement  to  the  Spanish  State  Papers,  August  16,  1498. 
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Juana  permitted  her  mother's  envoy  indeed  to  visit  her, 
but  in  the  interview  nothing  of  any  importance  was  disclosed. 
She  had  her  priests  and  her  oratory  within  the  palace,  but 
both  appeared  to  be  more  for  show  than  for  use.  '  I  do  not 
know,'  writes  the  friar,1  '  whether  my  presence  or  her  want 
of  devotion  was  the  reason  that  she  did  not  confess  on  the 
day  of  Assumption,  although  two  of  her  confessors  were  in 
attendance.'  At  the  end  of  a  few  days  the  friar  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  task  set  before  him  was  hopeless.  '  Nothing 
can  be  done  here,'  he  sighs,  '  either  by  letters  or  word  of 
mouth,  and  all  will  turn  into  nothing.'  Yet  Juana  seems  to 
have  conquered  her  prejudices  and  to  have  been  at  last 
gracious  to  Matienzo.  She  thanked  him  for  the  news  he 
had  brought  her  from  Spain,  and  said  she  should  be  glad 
if  he  would  tell  her  of  her  faults.  '  Seeing  her  so  humble,' 
writes  the  friar,2  '  I  forgive  her  all  she  has  done  before.' 
And  to  prove  his  forgiveness  he  told  her,  'among  other 
things,  that  she  had  a  hard  and  pitiless  heart,  and  was 
devoid  of  all  piety,  as  is  the  truth.'  Yet  a  few  Hues  fur- 
ther on,  in  the  letter  he  writes  to  her  parents,  he  adds, 
'  She  has  the  qualities  of  a  good  Christian  ! '  But  the 
correspondence  of  this  good  friar  is  full  of  contradictions. 
He  complains  of  the  coldness  of  Juana  towards  her  parents 
in  Spain,  how  she  promises  to  write  home,  and  yet  does  not 
write,  and  how  she  avoids  all  inquiries  natural  to  a  daughter  ; 
then  almost  in  the  same  breath  he  states  that  she  is  grateful 
to  her  mother  'in  telling  her  how  she  ought  to  live,'  and 
that  she  is  ever  ready  to  cry  when  she  thinks  of  the  distance 
which  separates  them.  He  finds  fault  with  her  neglect  of 
her  religious  duties,  and  declares  that  she  is  '  devoid  of  all 
piety ' ;  and  then  asserts  that  in  her  palace  at  Brussels 
'  there  is  as  much  religion  as  in  a  strict  convent.  In 
this  respect  she  is  very  vigilant,  and  deserves  praise, 
although  here,  in  Flanders,  they  believe  the  contrary.' 
Whilst  in  several  other  minor  matters  he  is  equally  in- 
consistent. 

If,  however,  from  the  letters  of  this  worthy  envoy  we  fail 
to  obtain  much  insight  into  the  spiritual  state  of  the  hand- 
some Archduchess,  we  learn  not  a  little  as  to  her  temporal 
condition.     '  Here,'    he    writes,3    '  her   servants   have  two 

1  Supplement  to  the  Spanish  State  Papers.  August  16,  1429. 

2  Ibid.    To  Queen  Isabel  the  Catholic,  January  15, 1499. 

3  Ibid. 
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principal  complaints  against  this  lady :  in  the  first  place 
that  they  are  badly  paid ;  and,  secondly,  that  she  does  not 
occupy  herself  with  the  government  of  her  household.'  The 
reply  of  Juana,  however,  to  these  charges  is  perfectly  satis- 
factory. ' I  told  her  of  these  accusations,'  continues  the 
friar,  '  and  she  answered  that  she  has  often  spoken  with 
the  members  of  the  Council  about  the  pay  of  her  servants, 
but  that  they  answer  that  more  is  due  to  the  Flemings 
than  to  her  servants.  I  asked  her  why  she  did  not  speak 
to  the  Archduke.  She  said,  because  he  tells  it  directly  to 
his  councillors,  and  she  receives  great  injury  from  it.  As 
for  the  government  of  her  hoxisehold,  she  says  they  do  not 
permit  her  to  take  part  in  it.' 

Surrounded  by  those  who  hated  her  country — for  there 
was  no  love  lost  between  Fleming  and  Spaniard — and  neg- 
lected by  her  husband,  the  situation  of  Juana  was  pitiable 
in  the  extreme.  Her  ladies-in-waiting  and  the  officials  of 
the  Court  were  the  creatures  of  the  Archduke,  and  '  have 
so  much  intimidated  this  lady  that  she  dare  not  raise  her 
head.'  Her  poverty  was  also  great.  '  She  is  so  poor  that 
she  has  not  a  maravedi  to  give  alms.  This  very  year,  when 
she  was  pregnant,  she  asked  the  State  to  give  her  the  same 
grant  as  it  was  the  custom  to  give  to  other  ladies,  and  they 
responded  to  her  demands  with  a  grant  of  60,000  florins, 
payable  within  three  years ;  but,  according  to  what  is  said, 
she  does  not  get  anything,  because  the  receiver  of  the 
Archduke  receives  them,  and  they  are  distributed  as 
favours.'  The  unhappy  wife  was  treated  as  a  mere  puppet ; 
grants  of  money  were  distributed  by  her  authority  but 
without  her  sanction ;  and  papers  relating  to  important  offi- 
cial matters  were  brought  to  her,  in  the  absence  of  her  hus- 
band, for  her  signature,  without  their  contents  being  disclosed 
to  her.  The  sub-prior  concludes  his  correspondence  with  his 
employers  by  recommending  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  to  give 
some  pecuniary  help  to  their  daughter,  for  '  her  servants 
die  of  starvation,  and  that  will  continue  until  your  High- 
nesses provide  for  them.'  At  the  same  time,  he  begs  to 
be  recalled,  as  he  can  be  of  no  service,  and  is  '  no  longer 
wanted  here.'  He  himself,  he  is  forced  to  admit,  is  in  a 
sad  plight.  He  has  spent  all  his  money,  and  has  pledged 
'  my  person,  my  companion,  and  my  servant,'  as  well  as  the 
'  animals  '  he  brought  with  him.  '  In  this  country,'  the 
impoverished  monk  moans,  '  they  think  it  a  greater  honour 
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well  to  drink  than  well  to  live,  and  on  what  I  pay  here  for 
my  lodgings  I  could  live  in  Castile.' 

Whilst  Tomas  de  Matienzo  was  thus  endeavouring  to 
bring  the  lost  sheep  to  the  fold,  he  had  been  assisted  in  his 
unsuccessful  efforts  by  one  who  had  especial  claims  upon  the 
attention  of  Juana.  Friar  Andreas  had  been  her  tutor ;  he 
was  a  man  of  sincere  piety,  and  he  had  heard  with  much 
pain  that  the  confessors  of  his  young  pupil  belonged  to  a 
class  which  was  little  considered.  He  had  written  fre- 
quently to  the  Princess- Archduchess,  but  she  had  vouch- 
safed him  no  answer.  She  was  now  expecting  very  shortly 
to  be  confined,  and  the  friar  thought  the  opportunity  one 
not  to  be  lost,  and  that  his  former  charge  might  be  in  a 
more  fitting  mood  to  give  heed  to  his  advice.  '  I  am  told,' 
he  writes  to  Juana,  after  making  mention  of  her  sisters 
and  of  the  delight  with  which  they  listen  to  his  counsels,1 
'  that  your  Highness  confesses  to  those  sort  of  friars  who 
live  in  Paris,  and  that  you  had  given  to  one  of  them  thirty 
florins  to  make  good  cheer,  and  that  you  live  with  those 
drunkards  from  Paris.  My  opinion  is  that  your  Highness 
should  not  confess  except  to  a  friar  who  lives  according  to 
the  rules  of  his  convent,  who  has  not  a  pin  of  his  own,  and 
to  whom  your  Highness  cannot  give  anything,  nor  show 
him  favour,  but  only  to  the  convent  in  which  he  lives, 
which  ought  to  be  of  the  Observant  Fathers.'  He  then 
recommends  to  her  notice  the  father  and  friar  who  is  to 
deliver  the  letter  he  is  now  writing  to  her.  '  If  he  were  not 
so  young,'  he  continues,  '  your  Highness  would  do  well  to 
entrust  your  soul  to  his  keeping,  and  not  to  that  of  those  who, 
during  many  years,  have  not  been  subject  to  the  rules  of  their 
convents,  and  who  are  swarming  about  in  Flanders.  He  is  a 
good  preacher,  and  if  your  Highness  would,  in  case  of  need, 
make  use  of  his  services  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  I  know 
that  your  Highness  would  be  satisfied  with  his  preaching.' 
Only  religion,  he  asserts,  can  ensure  happiness,  and  without  it 
all  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  world  are  as  nought.  '  God 
be  thanked,'  he  says, '  your  Highness  may  believe  me  that  I 
am  more  happy  in  my  monastery,  living  on  bread  and  water, 
than  your  Highness  with  all  you  possess.  I  ask  pardon 
that  I  am  so  bold  with  you  whom  I  love  so  much,  and  serve 
by  day  and  night  before  God.  Have  courage  and  be  as 
cheerful  as  you  can,  have  a  pure  conscience  before  God,  and 
1  Supplement  to  the  Spanish  State  Papers,  September  1,  1498. 
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confess  well  and  oftentimes.  ...  I  hope  in  God  that  He 
■will  deliver  and  preserve  you  well,  and  that  you  will  give 
birth  to  a  son,  for  I  pray  to  God  that  He  give  you  issue,  and 
that  the  child  be  a  son.  Write  me  directly,  so  that  I  may 
offer  him  to  God,  and  to  our  Lady,  and  to  St.  Domingo,  and 
St.  Peter  the  Martyr.  If,  with  the  help  of  God,  you  have 
given  birth  to  a  son,  send  me  a  frock  or  a  shirt  of  his,  for 
that  has  been  promised  to  St.  Peter  the  Martyr.  ...  If 
your  Highness  does  not  answer  me,  I  shall  never  write 
again,  and  this  will  be  my  last  letter.  God  give  you  happi- 
ness and  an  easy  delivery.  So  be  it  ordered  by  His  mercy.' 
To  the  earnest  pleading  of  Friar  Andreas  no  reply  was 
however  given.  In  the  days  of  her  youth  Juana  had  been 
compelled  to  listen  to  much  ghostly  counsel  and  advice,  and, 
from  what  she  had  seen  and  heard,  religion  was  to  her  only 
another  word  for  the  most  fiendish  intolerance,  a  degrading 
superstition,  and  laws  based  on  neither  justice  nor  mercy. 
She  had  had  enough  of  priests  and  confessors  in  Castile ; 
she  could  dispense  with  their  teaching  now  that  she  was  in 
Flanders,  and  her  own  mistress. 

'If  we  read  attentively,'  writes  Mr.  Bergenroth,1  'the 
letters  of  the  sub-prior  and  friar  Andreas,  we  plainly  perceive 
the  influences  of  the  education  to  which  Juana  had  been 
subjected.  By  nature  probably  more  intelligent  than 
energetic,  her  character  had  had  no  room  for  healthy  growth 
aud  free  development  under  the  narrow,  hard,  and  oppressive 
rule  of  her  mother.  Fear,  not  love,  predominated  in  her, 
and  was  the  motive  of  her  actions  to  a  greater  extent  than 
could  have  been  wished.  But  although  she  submitted  to 
the  domination  of  others,  she  was  always  conscious  of  the 
wrong  done  to  her,  and  never  permitted  herself  to  be  entirely 
conquered.  Thus  her  life  was  a  succession  of  attempts  at 
rebellion,  which,  however,  collapsed  as  soon  as  she  was  called 
upon  to  vindicate  her  independence  by  active  measures. 
Although  she  was  especially  afraid  of  her  mother,  and  would 
please  her  in  small  things  which  required  no  great  exertion, 
yet,  in  matters  concerning  her  conscience  or  such  as  demanded 
energy,  she  opposed  to  Queen  Isabel  a  passive  resistance  and 
an  inertness  which  it  was  impossible  to  overcome.  The  sub- 
prior,  judging  from  his  standpoint  of  a  mere  creature  of  the 
Queen,  was  probably  not  entirely  wrong  when  he  accused 
her  of  a  "  hard  and  pitiless  heart,"  and  yet  she  was  equally 
1  Supplement  to  the  Spanish  Stale  Papers,  Preface. 
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right  in  indignantly  denying  it,  for  even  her  accuser  was 
forced  to  confess  that  she  was  not  in  want  of  gcod  reasons  to 
defend  her  cause.  That  the  differences  between  mother  and 
daughter  referred  to  religious  questions  as  well  as  to  politics 
can  hardly  be  doubted.  Her  refusal  to  confess  or  to  accept 
a  confessor  at  the  hands  of  Queen  Isabel,  the  complaints  of 
her  former  tutor  of  the  perverting  influence  of  the  Parisian 
theologians,  and  the  accusation  of  the  sub-prior  that  she  had 
no  piety,  admit  of  no  other  explanation.' 

The  failure  of  her  envoy,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which 
Juana  persisted  in  holding  her  loose  religious  opinions, 
greatly  irritated  the  heart  of  Isabel  the  Catholic.  The  Queen 
knew  that  her  end  was  nigh,  and  she  was  ever  brooding  over 
the  thought  that  she  would  be  succeeded  on  the  throne  by 
one  '  not  well  disposed  towards  the  true  doctrine.'  She 
became  melancholy,  and  Ferdinand,  whose  policy  it  was  to 
widen  the  breach  between  mother  and  daughter,  did  all  in 
his  power  to  show  the  folly  of  the  stipulation  by  which  the 
King  of  Aragon  was  barred  from  interfering  in  the  affairs  of 
Castile.  Isabel  reflected  upon  the  future,  and,  after  much 
deliberation,  resolved  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued. 
Juana  was  to  be  disinherited.  That  the  heiress  to  the 
throne  of  Castile  was  imbued  with  heretical  opinions  was  not 
however  in  itself  sufficient  to  appeal  to  the  Cortes  to  alter 
the  succession.  Nor  could  it  be  considered  as  a  barrier  to 
her  accession  that  Juana  had  married  a  man  who  detested 
Spain,  and  that  in  consequence  she  might  often  have  to  be 
absent  from  her  country  and  her  subjects.  Some  graver 
reason  for  the  ousting  of  the  heiress  from  her  rights  must  be 
suggested. 

And  now  it  was  that  it  became  darkly  rumoured  that 
the  health  of  the  Princess-Archduchess  was  not  strong, 
that  she  was  unfit  for  the  business  of  government,  and  that 
at  times  she  did  not  act  as  one  of  sound  mind.  In  the 
family  of  Isabel  there  was  the  taint  of  insanity,  and  it  did 
not  therefore  require  much  credulity  on  the  part  of  a  nation 
to  give  credence  to  a  mother  when  she  declared  that  her 
daughter  had  been  disqualified  by  mental  alienation  to  wear 
the  crown  and  wield  the  sceptre.  Even  in  these  days,  with 
all  the  facilities  which  steam  and  electricity  afford  to  obtain 
information  and  expose  fraud,  men  have  been  branded  as 
mad  who  afterwards  have  been  proved  to  be  perfectly  sane. 
How  easy  was  it,  then,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
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century,  when  it  took  months  to  journey  from  Castile  to 
Flanders,  when  what  was  clone  by  the  Court  was  unknown 
to  the  people,  and  when  national  intelligence  was  at  a  low 
ebb,  to  proclaim  to  a  Parliament  at  Medina  del  Campo 
that  a  poor  girl  immured  in  her  palace  at  Brussels  was 
irresponsible  for  her  actions !  Yet  the  papers  before  us 
do  not  corroborate  such  a  statement.  The  sub-prior  who 
visited  Juana  frequently,  who  upbraids  her  for  her  want  of 
piety,  and  who  mentions  her  poverty  and  her  dependence 
upon  her  arrogant  and  tyrannical  household,  never  hints  in 
the  slightest  degree  at  her  insanity.  He  makes  but  one 
allusion  to  her  personal  appearance.  '  She  is  very  gentle,' 
he  writes  to  her  parents,  '  and  so  handsome  and  stout,  and 
so  much  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  that  it  would  be  a  con- 
solation for  your  Highnesses  to  see  her.' i  Her  former  tutor  in 
his  letter  to  his  pupil  appeals  to  her  as  if  she  were  a  rational 
being  ;  nor  can  we  find  amongst  the  documents  now  brought 
to  the  light  at  Simancas  any  confirmation  of  those  stories  of 
her  derangement,  both  when  she  was  a  young  girl  at  Medina 
and  when  she  was  a  married  woman  at  Brussels.  At  the 
same  time,  let  us  remember  how  strong  was  the  temptation 
for  unscrupulous  men  like  Ferdinand  and  Philip  to  declare 
that  Juana  was  insane. 

With  the  aid  of  the  Cortes,  Isabel  issued  letters  patent 
practically  disinheriting  her  daughter.  '  It  may  chance,'  she 
decreed,2  '  that  at  the  time  when  our  Lord  shall  call  me  from 
this  life,  the  Princess  Doha  Juana,  Archduchess  of  Austria, 
Duchess  of  Burgundy,  my  very  dear  and  beloved  first-born 
daughter,  heiress  and  lawful  successor  to  my  kingdoms,  lands, 
and  seigneuries,  may  be  absent  from  them,  or,  after  having 
come  to  them  and  stayed  in  them  for  some  time,  may  be 
obliged  to  leave  them  again,  or  that,  although  being  present, 
she  might  not  like  or  might  be  unable  to  reign  and  govern.  If 
such  were  the  case,  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  that 
the  government  should  be  nevertheless  carried  on  in  such  a 
manner  that  my  kingdoms  should  be  well  governed  and 
administered  in  peace  and  j ustice  as  is  reasonable.'  Therefore, 
to  prevent  scandals  and  disunion,  her  Majesty  now  nominates 
her  husband  Ferdinand,  '  in  consideration  of  his  great  ex- 
perience in  government,'  governor  and  administrator,  '  in- 
stead of  and  in  the  name  of  the  princess  our  daughter,  until 

1  Supplement  to  the  Spanish  State  Papers,  August  1498. 
*  Ibid.    November  23,  1504. 
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my  grandson,  the  Infante  Don  Carlos,  first-born  son  and  heir 
of  the  said  princess  and  her  husband  Prince  Philip,  has  attained 
the  age  required  by  law  for  governing  and  reigning  in  these 
kingdoms.'  And  the  better  to  confirm  the  position  of  her 
husband,  Isabel,  a  few  days  before  the  issue  of  these  letters 
patent,  drew  up  a  will  in  which  she  commanded  both  Juana 
and  the  Archduke  her  husband  '  to  be  always  obedient  sub- 
jects to  the  King  my  lord,  and  never  to  disobey  his  orders ; 
but  to  serve  him,  treat  and  revere  him  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  obedience,  giving  and  causing  to  be  given  him 
all  the  honour  which  good  and  obedient  childi'en  owe  to 
their  good  father,  following  his  orders,  and  carrying  out  his 
counsels.' 1 

Shortly  after  the  above  arrangement  had  been  entered 
into,  the  Queen  of  Castile  departed  this  life.  On  the  very  day 
of  her  death,  the  eager  widower  mounted  a  large  scaffolding 
erected  in  the  square  before  the  royal  palace,  and  announced 
to  the  crowd  below  that  he  had  taken  the  crown  of  Castile 
from  his  head  and  given  it  to  his  daughter  Juana,  but  that 
he  would  continue  to  reign  in  her  name  as  '  governor  and 
administrator  of  Castile  for  life.'  In  the  Cortes  which  met 
at  Toro,  Ferdinand  delivered  an  able  speech  from  the  throne, 
and  his  powers  were  confirmed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
kingdom.  So  far,  everything  had  tended  to  satisfy  the 
ambition  of  the  monarch  of  Aragon :  he  had  played  his 
cards  with  success,  and  the  game  seemed  now  in  his  own 
hands.  But  there  soon  appealed  on  the  scene  one  who  had 
no  intention  of  seeing  himself  quietly  ignored,  and  his  just 
claims  set  aside  in  this  arbitrary  fashion.  Within  his  palace 
at  Brussels  the  Archduke  Philip  had  watched  the  move- 
ments of  his  father-in-law  with  little  of  that  reverence  and 
obedience  which  Isabel  had  enjoined  upon  him.  The  designs 
of  the  avaricious  Ferdinand  did  not  deceive  the  husband  of 
Juana,  and  Philip  at  once  determined  to  checkmate  them  ; 
by  diplomacy  first,  then  by  the  sword  if  necessary.  Accord- 
ingly he  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Castile,  and  addressed 
a  protest  from  Flanders  against  the  usurpation  of  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon.2  He  complained  that  ever  since  the  death  of  Queen 
Isabel,  the  King,  his  father-in-law,  had  seized  every  opportunity 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  dominions  of  Castile,  to  the 
great  injustice  of  his  daughter,  the  lawful  heiress,  her  husband, 

1  Supplement  to  the  Spanish  State  Papers,  November  19,  1504. 

2  Ibid.    King  Philip  to  Jehan  de  Hesdin.    Date  not  known. 
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and  her  children.  Yet  this  usurpation  had  not  been  effected 
openly :  '  for  never  is  a  great  evil  committed  but  under 
colour  and  dissimulation  of  some  good.'  To  avoid  the  in- 
dignation of  the  grandees  and  the  people,  Ferdinand  had  not 
styled  himself  King  of  Castile,  but  its  perpetual  governor 
and  administrator — a  distinction  without  any  real  difference, 
because  in  very  truth  he  was  King,  '  for  he  has  disposed  of 
everything  according  to  his  will,  precisely  as  if  he  were  the 
King.'  And  in  addition  to  the  injury  the  father  had  already 
inflicted  upon  his  daughter,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  had  not 
scrupled  to  support  his  policy  by  the  circulation  of  the  foulest 
lies.  He  had  declared,  in  order  to  colour  his  usurpation, 
that  '  the  Queen  Juana  was  mad,  and  that  in  consequence 
he  was  entitled  to  govern  in  her  stead,'  at  the  same  time 
adding,  in  order  to  prejudice  the  people  of  Spain  against  the 
Archduke  Philip,  that  she  was  kept  in  prison  by  her  hus- 
band in  the  Low  Countries,  '  together  with  other  lies  and 
tales.'  In  conclusion,  the  Arcbduke  stated  that  it  was  his 
wish  to  treat  Ferdinand  with  all  respect  and  reverence  ;  but 
he  could  not  tamely  submit  to  see  his  wife  and  children 
deprived  of  their  just  rights  before  his  very  eyes. 

Thus  we  see  from  this  paper  that,  whilst  it  suited  the 
interests  of  Ferdinand  to  brand  his  daughter  with  the 
stigma  of  insanity,  such  charge  was  indignantly  repudiated 
1  >y  the  Archduke  Philip,  and  classed  with  the  '  other  lies 
and  tales '  then  being  circulated  by  his  respectable  father-in- 
law. 

The  dispute  between  Ferdinand  and  Philip  with  regard 
to  the  throne  of  Castile  continued  for  several  months  with- 
out any  definite  result.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1506,  how- 
ever, the  Archduke  resolved  to  end  the  contest  one  way  or 
the  other,  and,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  children,  crossed 
the  Pyrenees  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  taking  possession 
of  Castile  by  force  of  arms.  At  this  time  Spain  was  divided 
into  three  parties,  each  ready  to  fight  for  the  cause  it  affected. 
There  was  the  party  which  supported  the  claims  of  the  King 
of  Aragon,  there  was  the  party  which  was  ready  to  welcome 
the  cause  of  the  Archduke  and  the  Archduchess,  and  there 
was  a  third  party  led  by  the  Constable  of  Castile,  eager  to 
drive  both  Ferdinand  and  Philip  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
set  up  Juana  as  the  rightful  Queen.  As  soon  as  the  news 
reached  Ferdinand  of  the  invasion  of  his  son-in-law,  his  rage 
knew  no  bounds ;  '  he  wanted  to  fly  at  King  Philip  with 
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ca'pa  y  spada.  his  cloak  to  cover  him,  and  his  sword  to  plunge 
into  the  breast  cf  the  hated  intruder.'  But  caution  and  a  keen 
eye  after  his  own  interests  had  always  been  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  the  wily  old  King  of  Aragon  ;  and  as  he  saw  that, 
as  Pbilip  advanced  farther  and  farther  into  the  country,  the 
people  flocked  to  his  standard  and  proclaimed  themselves  ready 
to  swear  fealty,  Ferdinand  bethought  himself  that  it  would  be 
wiser  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  his  foe  than  into  hostilities. 
A  union  between  himself  and  Philip  would  checkmate  the 
tactics  of  the  Constable,  for,  of  the  three  parties  into  which 
Spain  was  then  divided,  the  one  which  supported  the  lawful 
heiress  to  the  throne  was  the  most  formidable.  With  the 
crown  placed  upon  the  brows  of  Juana,  Ferdinand  would  be 
poon  expelled  the  kingdom,  whilst  Philip,  who  had  made 
himself  objectionable  to  a  large  portion  of  the  Spaniards, 
would  after  a  short  reign  inevitably  share  the  same  fate. 
Thus  the  interests  of  the  father-in-law  and  the  son-in-law 
were  to  a  certain  extent  identical ;  both  wanted  Castile,  and 
to  both  the  accession  of  Juana  would  be  dangerous.  Ferdi- 
nand had  every  confidence  in  his  own  diplomacy,  and  felt 
that,  in  an  interview  with  Philip,  the  victory  would  not  rest 
with  the  young  Archduke.  Accordingly  he  despatched 
Cardinal  Cisneros  with  a  message  of  love  to  his  son-in- 
law,  begging  for  a  personal  meeting,  during  which  he  hoped 
they  might  be  able  to  arrange  their  differences. 

The  recpiest  was  granted.  At  an  early  hour  on  the 
morning  of  June  27,  1506,  the  rivals  met  at  the  little  village 
of  Villafafila.  Ferdinand,  as  became  one  of  so  simple  and 
guileless  a  nature,  was  attended  only  by  a  few  of  his  most 
faithful  servants  mounted  on  donkeys ;  Philip,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  escorted  by  an  imposing  body  of  horse.  After 
the  preliminary  courtesies  had  been  gone  through,  Ferdinand 
invited  his  son-in-law  to  follow  him  into  the  village  church,  the 
better  to  escape  observation  and  the  prying  ears  of  listeners. 
The  two  rivals  entered  the  building  alone,  and  remained 
some  time  in  earnest  conversation.  Through  the  portals  of 
the  little  church  the  courtiers  saw  Ferdinand  speaking  with 
considerable  animation,  whilst  Philip  with  his  arms  folded 
listened  attentively,  and  occasionally  bent  his  head  as  if  in 
acquiescence.  To  the  grandees  of  Aragon  it  seemed  evident 
that  their  subtle  old  King  '  was  once  more  achieving  one  of 
his  many  intellectual  triumphs.'  On  issuing  from  the  sacred 
edifice,  Ferdinand  accpiainted  those  who  eagerly  surrounded 
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him  with  the  arrangement  that  had  been  entered  into.  To 
the  surprise  of  all,  the  victory  remained  with  the  apparently 
pliant  and  submissive  Philip.  The  King  of  Aragon  had  con- 
sented, by  a  treaty  •  of  the  most  intimate  friendship  and 
alliance  '  with  Philip,  to  cede  all  his  claims  to  the  government 
of  Castile  to  his  '  most  beloved  children,'  and  pledged  himself 
not  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  their  authority.  Side  by 
side  with  this  treaty,  which,  ere  the  ink  of  the  signatures 
had  had  time  to  dry,  was  thns  publicly  divulged,  was 
another  document  which  Ferdinand  and  Philip  had  drawn 
up,  the  contents  of  which  were  not  then  disclosed.  In 
this  second  paper  the  incapacity  of  Juana  is  plainly  declared. 
It  is  stated  that  she  is  not  'inclined  on  any  condition  to 
occupy  herself  in  the  despatch  of  any  business  concerning  the 
Royal  prerogatives  and  government,  or  in  any  other  business ; 
that,  even  if  she  were  inclined  to  do  so,  it  would  be  to  the 
total  destruction  and  perdition  of  their  kingdoms.'  At  the 
same  time,  to  prevent  any  of  the  evils  which  might  arise  from 
'  her  infirmities  and  sufferings,  which  for  the  sake  of  her 
honour  are  not  expressed,'  it  had  been  concluded  between 
Ferdinand  and  Philip  that,  should  the  Queen  Juana  attempt 
to  meddle  in  the  government,  '  neither  we  nor  the  said  most 
serene  King  our  son  shall  suffer  it,  but  on  the  contrary  shall 
be  unanimous  in  preventing  it.'  Thus  Philip  was  de  facto 
King  of  Castile.1 

What  was  the  object  of  Ferdinand  in  thus  readily  con- 
senting to  deprive  himself  of  the  rights  in  Castile  accorded 
to  him  by  his  wife  Isabel  1  The  question  is  easily  answered. 
We  can  now  guess  what  was  the  nature  of  the  earnest  con- 
versation that  took  place  in  the  village  church  of  Villafafila. 
Ferdinand  had  there  assured  Philip  that  his  wife  was  insane  ; 
that  it  was  to  both  their  interests  to  support  the  rumour  of 
her  insanity ;  and  that  in  Philip's  open  denial  of  the  fact  in 
Flanders  he  had  proved  himself  his  worst  enemy.  With 
the  Queen  Juana  incapacitated  for  government,  the  control 
of  the  revenues  of  Castile  passed  into  the  hands  of  Philip, 
and  he  thus  became  actual  master  of  his  kingdom.  The 
temptation  was  too  great  to  be  resisted,  and  Philip,  who 
had  lived  in  constant  intercourse  with  his  wife  without  ever 
making  mention  of  her  madness,  suffered  himself,  for  his 
own  base  reasons,  to  be  persuaded  by  Ferdinand,  who  had 

1  Supplement  to  the  Spanish  State  Papers,  Additional  treaty  between 
Ferdinand  and  Philip,  June  27,  15U6. 
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not  seen  his  daughter  for  the  last  three  years,  that  Juana 
was  of  unsound  mind  and  unfit  for  government.  Why, 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  should  Ferdinand  thus  consent  to 
deprive  himself  of  bis  dominions  for  the  benefit  of  a  son-in- 
law  whom  he  hated  ]  He  had  committed  an  act  of  rascality 
without  any  apparent  advantage  to  himself ! 

Not  so.  In  a  public  document,  the  unhappy  Queen  Juana 
had  been  declared — not  merely  by  her  father,  who  had  for 
months  past  stoutly  maintained  the  fact,  but  by  her  husband, 
who,  from  his  relationship,  must  have  known  the  truth — a 
mad-woman.  Such  a  statement  coming  from  such  a  source 
must  be  credited.  The  Queen  admitted  to  be  insane,  the 
government  of  her  realm  must  devolve  upon  a  regent.  It 
had  been  agreed  that  Philip  was  to  act  in  this  capacity ;  but 
should  any  accident  happen  to  Philip,  his  successor  would 
undoubtedly  be  his  father-in  law.  Thus  between  Ferdinand 
and  the  resumption  of  his  duties  as  administrator  of  Castile 
there  only  stood  Philip.  As  a  proof  of  his  sincerity  in 
transferring  the  government  to  his  son-in-law,  Ferdinand 
determined  to  banish  himself  from  the  kingdom  and  to  visit 
Naples.  Before  his  departure,  and  to  propitiate  his  followers, 
he  signed  a  protest  pretending  that  the  renunciation  of  his 
own  and  his  daughter's  rights  had  been  wrung  from  him 
by  Philip  by  force ;  but,  in  order  not  to  lack  information 
as  to  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  Castile  during  his  absence,  he 
had  appointed  one  Mosen  Ferrer,  his  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber, as  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Philip.  This  official 
was  instructed  to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  Ferdinand, 
and  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  friendship  between 
Philip  and  the  Catholic  King.  So  carefully  were  the  inter- 
ests of  Ferdinand  studied,  that  before  the  exile  reached 
the  shores  of  Naples,  Philip  had  been  sent  to  his  last  ac- 
count through  the  then  not  unusual  agency  of  poisoning. 
Ferdinand  returned  at  once  to  Castile,  and  assumed  his 
former  position  as  governor  and  administrator  of  the  realm. 
He  had  not  been  put  to  much  inconvenience  by  acceding 
to  the  clauses  of  the  treaty  of  Villafafila. 

And  now  dark  rumours  began  to  be  circulated  as  to  the 
Queen  Juana.  It  was  said  that  the  evils  which  had  been 
so  long  anticipated  had  declared  themselves.  The  shock 
which  the  death  of  her  husband  had  occasioned  had  com- 
pletely shattered  her  nervous  system.  She  sat  wrapped  in 
silence  for  days   together,  taking  no  interest  in  anything 
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around  her,  and  denying  herself  even  necessary  food  and 
rest.  It  had  been  considered  advisable  to  keep  her  closely 
watched,  so  that  during  one  of  her  paroxysms  no  hurt  might 
befall  her.  The  body  of  her  husband  had  been  embalmed,  and 
she  refused  to  be  separated  from  it.  Wherever  she  went, 
it  accompanied  her  ;  she  addressed  it  as  if  it  had  been  alive ; 
and  she  felt  herself  assured,  in  spite  of  the  death  she  had 
witnessed,  and  the  drugs  and  spices  with  which  the  corpse 
was  rilled,  that  it  would  soon  be  restored  to  life.  In  every 
city  in  Castile  and  the  Low  Countries  there  was  but  one 
general  expression  of  pity  for  the  poor  lady  whom  grief  had 
deprived  of  her  senses.  No  one  doubted  that  she  was 
in  very  truth  mad.  About  eccentricities  and  delusions 
there  might  be  some  dispute ;  but  when  it  was  known  that 
the  unhappy  Queen  denied  the  death  of  her  husband,  and 
that  she  had  been  seen  in  her  travels  accompanied  by  the 
corpse,  there  was  left  no  room  for  discrediting  public  report. 
A  woman  who  believed  in  the  suspended  animation  of 
an  embalmed  body  must  indeed  be  sadly  bereft  of  her 
reason. 

By  one  powerful  sovereign  these  rumours  were  dis- 
regarded. Henry  VII.  of  England  had  been  a  widower 
for  the  last  three  years.  He  had  been  anxious  to  console 
himself  for  his  loss,  and  had  passed  in  review  before  him  all 
the  unwedded  dames  who  were  fit  to  mate  with  a  monarch. 
But  Henry  was  one  of  those  earnest  single-minded  lovers 
who  are  intent  only  upon  one  object.  He  had  no  prejudices 
in  favour  of  birth,  or  beauty,  or  youth,  provided  the  lady  to 
whom  he  proposed  to  give  his  hand  was  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  handsome  dowry.  Money,  however,  she  must  have ; 
with  the  rest  he  could  dispense.  Now,  amongst  all  the 
heiresses  of  Europe,  the  Queen  of  Castile  was  the  wealthiest. 
It  was  true  that  her  sister  Katherine  was  now  the  widow  of 
Henry's  first-born  :  but  the  King  of  England  saw  no  reason 
why  one  sister  should  not  be  his  wife,  though  the  other 
happened  to  be  his  daughter-in-law.  He  had  heard  that 
the  health  of  Juana  unfitted  her  to  re-enter  the  state  of 
matrimony ;  but  this  was  a  mere  matter  of  detail  not  worth 
serious  consideration.  The  dowry  of  Castile  was  a  splendid 
prize,  and  amply  atoned  for  any  physical  or  moral  short- 
comings. Henry  wrote  to  Ferdinand,  begging  permission  to 
pay  his  court  to  the  handsome  Juana.  The  King  of  Aragon 
was  too  much  the  slave  of  the  same  influences  as  his  brother 
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of  England  not  to  estimate  at  its  right  value  the  nature 
of  this  proposal.  Nor  had  he  signed  the  treaty  of  Villa- 
fafila  and  then  intrigued  against  Philip  merely  to  benefit 
another.  If  any  one  knew  the  wealth  of  Castile  and 
thoroughly  appreciated  it,  it  was  the  father  of  the  widowed 
Juana. 

Ferdinand,  however,  had  no  wish  to  make  an  enemy  of 
our  seventh  Henry,  and  his  reply  to  Doctor  de  Puebla,  the 
Spanish  ambassador  in  England,  was  couched  in  very 
courteous  terms.  '  Concerning  the  marriage  of  the  King  of 
England  my  brother,'  he  writes,1  'with  the  Queen  of  Castile 
my  daughter,  I  am  pleased  with  all  which  you  write  on 
that  subject.  .  .  .  As  soon  as  I  arrive  at  Castile,  I  shall  be 
very  careful  to  ascertain  whether  the  Queen  my  daughter  is 
willing  to  marry ;  and  if  she  is,  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power 
to  make  her  marry  the  said  King  my  brother,  and  no  one 
else.  Tell  all  this  in  my  name  to  the  King  my  brother,  and 
assure  him  that,  as  soon  as  I  see  the  Queen  my  daughter,  I 
shall  let  him  know  as  quickly  as  possible  what  she  thinks  of 
it.  He  may  feel  sure  that  he  has  already  gained  my  good 
will.'  He  writes  in  a  similar  strain  to  his  daughter  Kathe- 
rine,  Piincess  of  Wales,  who  appears  to  have  warmly  en- 
couraged the  idea  of  the  marriage.  '  The  King  of  England 
may  rest  assured,'  he  says,2  '  that  he  has  my  good  will 
already,  owing  to  the  love  I  bear  him,  and  to  his  excellent 
personal  qualities,  as  well  as  because,  if  the  Queen  my 
daughter  is  to  marry,  I  know  no  prince  in  the  world  who 
would  be  so  acceptable  to  her,  to  myself,  or  to  my  grand- 
children, and  who  would  offer  so  great  advantages  for  pre- 
serving all  our  states  during  my  life  and  after  my  death,  as 
the  said  King  my  brother,  especially  as  he  is  determined  in 
such  a  case  to  settle  all  affairs  to  my  satisfaction.  As  he  is 
so  virtuous,  so  prudent,  and  so  powerful,  it  would  be  a  great 
comfort  and  advantage  to  me  to  have  him  during  my  life- 
time for  a  son ;  and  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  he  would  do  all 
he  could  to  preserve  and  increase  my  honour  and  states,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Queen  my  daughter,  and  not  try  to  injure 
them,  as  he  who  is  now  dead  has  done.' 

Encouraged  by  the  Spanish  ambassador  and  by  the 
Princess  Katherine,  Henry  ardently  pressed  his  suit.     He 

1  Supplement  to  the  Spanish  State  Papers.    Ferdinand  to  Puebla,  June  8, 

1507. 

'-'  Ibid.     Ferdinand  to  Katherine.  June  8,  1507. 
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wished  to  send  an  embassy  to  Castile;  he  would  go  over 
in  person  himself;  suspense  was  intolerable.  He  became 
at  last  importunate  that  Ferdinand  should  give  him  a 
decided  answer.  It  had  been  circulated  in  England  that 
Juana  was  not  of  sound  mind,  but  to  Henry  her 
malady  had  been  no  obstacle,  nor  does  the  affliction 
appear  to  have  been  objected  to  by  the  Council.  'If  the 
Queen  were  to  marry  the  King  of  England,'  writes  the 
Spanish  ambassador  to  his  master,1  '  whether  she  be  sane  or 
not,  I  think  that  having  such  a  husband  as  the  King  of 
England  she  would  sooner  recover  than  with  any  other,  and 
your  Highness  would  have  the  regency  sure  and  undisputed. 
And  if  her  infirmity  should  prove  incurable,  it  would  be  no 
inconvenience  if  she  were  to  live  here.  For  it  seems  to  me 
they  do  not  much  mind  her  infirmity,  since  I  told  them  it 
does  not  prevent  her  from  bearing  children.'  The  King  of 
Aragon  now  thought  it  advisable  to  damp  this  ardour  on 
the  part  of  his  would-be  son-in-law.  He  had  spoken  truly 
when  he  had  said  that  he  would  never  consent  to  Juana 
wedding  '  with  any  one  else  than  the  King  of  England  my 
brother/  but  he  had  no  real  intention  of  her  marrying  at  all. 
He  was  perfectly  content  with  his  position  as  regent,  and 
with  the  complete  control  he  exercised  over  the  revenues  of 
Castile,  thanks  to  the  afflicted  condition  under  which  he  had 
given  out  his  daughter  laboured.  The  malady  of  Juana  had 
served  her  father  with  many  an  excuse  before  now  to  extri- 
cate him  from  a  difliculty ;  it  must  again  be  employed  for 
the  same  purpose.  For  the  present,  he  said,  the  marriage 
could  not  take  place,  and  all  ideas  on  the  subject  must  be 
postponed. 

'  You  must  know,'  he  writes  to  Puebla,  after  desiring 
him  to  assure  Henry  that  unless  the  King  of  England 
weds  Juana  no  one  else  will,2  '  that  the  said  Queen  my 
daughter  still  carries  about  with  her  the  corpse  of  King 
Philip,  her  late  husband.  Before  I  arrived  they  could  never 
persuade  her  to  bury  him,  and  since  my  arrival  she  has 
declared  that  she  does  not  wish  the  said  corpse  to  be  buried. 
On  account  of  her  health,  and  in  order  to  content  her,  I  do 
not  contradict  her  in  anything,  nor  wish  that  anything  be 
done    that   could   excite  her;   but   I   shall    endeavour  to 

1  Supplement  to  the  Spanish  State  Papers.  Puebla  to  Ferdinand,  April  15, 
1507.     ' 

2  Ibid.    Ferdinand  to  Puebla,  end  of  1507  or  beginning  of  1508. 
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persuade  her  by  degrees  to  permit  the  corpse  to  be  buried. 
When'  I  arrived  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  death  the  usual  honours  should  be  paid  to 
the  King  her  husband  ;  and  until  the  ceremonies  of  the  end 
of  the  year  were  performed,  I  did  not  like  to  mention  the 
marriage  to  her.  When  the  ceremonies  were  over  I  touched 
on  this  matter,  in  order  to  know  whether  she  was  inclined 
to  marry,  without,  however,  mentioning  any  person.  She 
answered,  that  in  everything  she  would  do  Avhat  I  advised 
or  commanded,  but  that  she  begged  me  not  to  command  her 
to  give  an  answer  to  my  question  until  the  corpse  of  her 
husband  should  be  buried.  That  done,  she  said,  she  would 
answer  me.  Considering  these  circumstances,  I  do  not  urge 
her  until  the  said  corpse  shall  be  buried,  because  I  think  it 
would  produce  an  unfavourable  impression.  I  have  sent  to 
Rome  for  a  brief,  in  order  to  try  whether  she  could  thereby 
be  persuaded  to  bury  the  corpse  sooner.'  Of  this  matter  we 
hear  no  more,  for  whilst  these  and  similar  excuses  were 
being  made  by  the  cunning  Ferdinand,  Henry  had  been 
gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  had  passed  into  that  future 
where  there  is  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage. 

From  the  contents  of  the  Simancas  papers  which  have 
now  been  published,  we  are  able  to  solve  all  the  mysteries 
contained  in  this  painful  story.  We  now  learn  that  at  the 
•very  time  when  Ferdinand  was  pretending  to  be  so  anxious 
about  consulting  the  wishes  of  his  daughter  as  to  marriage, 
and  was  assuring  Puebla  that  the  unhappy  widow  was  so 
irrational  as  to  request  the  grandees  and  those  who  visited 
her  to  pay  royal  re>pect  to  the  corpse  of  her  husband,  Juana 
was  in  close  confinement.  It  was  evident  from  the  clauses 
of  the  treaty  of  Villafafila  that  strong  measures  would  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  unhappy  Queen  from  acting  as  a  free 
as;ent,  and  from  evidence  which  cannot  be  disputed  it  is  now 
certain  that  the  miserable  woman,  at  the  instigation  of  both 
her  father  and  her  husband,  was  shut  up  in  prison  shortly 
after  Ferdinand  and  Philip  had  come  to  terms  as  to  the 
future  government  of  Castile.  Before  quitting  Spain  for 
Naples,  the  King  of  Aragon  had  debated  the  question  with 
his  faithful  servant,  Mosen  Ferrer,  whether  it  would  not  be 
safer  to  lock  the  Queen  up  in  some  dungeon.  How  this 
suggestion  was  acted  upon  is  clear  from  the  statements  of 
the  servants  of  Juana,  made  years  afterwards,  and  at  a  time 
when  they  had  nothing  more  to  fear.     Writing  from  Valla- 
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dolid,  September  4,  1520,  the  Cardinal  of  Tortosa  declares 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  that  'almost  all  the  officers  ana 
servants  of  the  Queen  say  that  her  Highness  has  beei: 
oppressed  and  detained  by  force  in  that  castle  (Tordesillas) 
during  fourteen  years,  as  though  sbe  had  not  been  sane, 
whilst  she  has  been  always  sane,  and  as  prudent  as  she  was 
when  first  she  married.''  Fourteen  years,  reckoning  Dack 
from  the  September  of  1520,  brings  us  to  the  same  month  of 
1506,  that  is  to  say,  to  a  date  when  Philip  was  still  alive 
In  a  second  letter  to  the  Emperor,  the  Cardinal  states  that, 
according  to  public  rumour,  the  imprisonment  of  the  Queen 
under  false  pretences  was  imputed  as  much  tc  Philip  as  tc 
Ferdinand.1 

The  story  of  Juana's  weird  attachment  to  the  corpse  of 
Philip,  about  which  so  much  was  made  at  the  time,  appears 
also,  by  the  revelations  of  these  Simancas  papers,  capable  of 
a  very  simple  construction.  Philip  died  at  Burgos,  and  it 
was  his  wish  that  his  remains  should  be  interred  at  Granada. 
It  had  been  arranged  at  the  same  time  that  Juana  was  to  be 
kept  in  close  confinement  in  the  castle  of  Tordesillas.  Now, 
as  Tordesillas  lies  on  the  road  from  Burgos  to  Granada,  it  is 
not  straining  after  a  conclusion  to  suppose  that  the  same 
escort  which  attended  upon  the  Queen,  whether  to  save 
ex  pense  or  from  more  sinister  motives,  was  also  bidden  at 
the  same  time  to  conduct  the  remains  of  Philip.  If  this 
were  the  case,  the  story  of  Juana  travelling  about  with  the 
body  of  her  husband  is  easily  accounted  for.  We  must  also 
remember  that  the  unhappy  woman  was  not  a  free  agent ;  it 
had  been  the  object  of  Philip,  and  it  was  now  the  object  of 
Ferdinand  and  his  creatures,  to  represent  the  Queen  of 
Castile  as  insane.  What  course  more  calculated  to  further 
the  ends  they  had  in  view  than  to  compel  Juana  to  travel 
about  with  her  husband's  corpse,  to  have  it  placed  in  a  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  cortege,  so  that  all  the  world  might 
draw  from  this  morbid  affection  of  the  widow  conclusions 
most  prejudicial  to  her  interests? 

It  is  in  evidence  that  such  a  scheme  was  carried  out  at 
a  later  date ;  was  it  not  thought  of  then  because  the  trick 
had  answered  so  well  before?  In  the  August  of  1518  it 
was  considered  advisable  for  the  captive  Queen  to  be  re- 

1  Papiers  eTEtat  du  Cardinal  Granvelle,  vol.  i.  pp.  48  et  seq.  Sit/>/,/<- 
tiicnt  to  the  Spanish  State  Papers.  Cardinal  of  Tortosa  to  diaries  V,  Sept.  4, 
1620  ;  Nov.  13,  1520  ;  also  1'reface  of  Bergearotli. 
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moved  from  Tordesillas  to  Aranda.  At  once  orders  were 
given  for  a  funeral  cart  to  be  in  readiness,  in  which  the 
body  of  Philip  was  to  be  placed  to  accompany  the  proces- 
son.1  Yet  there  had  been  no  necessity  to  disturb  the 
dead.  Owing  to  the  vault  of  Granada  being  unfinished, 
the  corpse  of  Philip  had  remained  for  many  years  in 
the  church  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara  at  Tordesillas, 
only  a  few  yards  from  the  castle  in  which  the  widow 
was  confined.  We  have  heard  how  devoted  Juana  was  to 
the  form  of  her  dead  husband,  how  she  could  not  bear  to  be 
parted  from  it,  and  how  she  thought  it  would  soon  return  to 
life.  But  what  are  the  real  facts  of  the  case  1  We  learn 
that,  though  Juana  often  visited  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara, 
yet  she  never  expressed  the  least  desire  to  see  the  tomb  of 
Philip ;  that  she  frequently  spoke  of  her  late  husband,  but 
'  never  thought  that  he  was  alive  or  would  wake  from  his 
long-protracted  slumber,'  and  in  fact  only  alluded  to  his 
death  'just  as  any  other  widow  would  have  mentioned  the 
decease  of  her  husband.'2  Why,  then,  should  orders  have 
been  given  to  remove  tte  corpse  and  to  place  it  in  a  con- 
spicuous funeral  cart,  were  it  not  to  prove  to  the  world  that 
in  spite  of  the  years  that  had  intervened,  the  unhappy  Queen 
was  as  insane  as  ever,  and  still  refused  to  be  parted  from  the 
remains  of  her  cherished  husband,  as  she  had  twelve  years 
ago  refused  when  journeying  from  Burgos  1  We  think  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  there  was  an  evil  object  to  serve  in 
the  arrangements  which  made  Juana  travel  to  her  prison  at 
Tordesillas  accompanied  by  the  coffin  of  the  late  King  of 
Spain. 

Within  the  dreary  walls  of  the  palace,  washed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Duero,  the  unhappy  Queen  was  now  to  pass 
the  rest  of  her  days.  One  wing  of  the  building  wras  set 
apart  especially  for  her  use.  Though,  according  to  the 
Cardinal  of  Tortosa,  '  she  had  always  been  sane,'  the 
wretched  creature  was  watched  night  and  day  by  a  staff  of 
twelve  women  relieved  by  turns.  She  was  permitted  no 
intercourse  with  the  outer  world,  and  whenever  she  ap- 
proached the  windows  of  her  asylum — for  such  it  was — 
which  looked  on  to  the  river,  she  was  roughly  ordered  back. 

1  Supplement  to  the  Spanish  State  Papers.  Marquis  of  Denia to  Charles  V„ 
August  10.  1581. 

*  Ibid.'   Date  of  month  not  known.     1519. 
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Escape  was  impossible ;  communication  with  those  who 
might  have  befriended  her  was  impossible ;  and  as  she 
watched  the  grim  visages  of  the  attendants  who  ever 
guarded  her,  all  hopes  of  release  died  within  her.  For  the 
first  twelve  years  of  her  confinement,  and  until  the  death  of 
him  who  had  so  belied  the  name  of  father,  she  was  placed 
under  the  tender  mercies  of  Mosen  Ferrer,  the  man  who  it 
was  believed  had  been  the  poisoner  of  her  husband.  From 
such  a  gaoler  what  treatment  could  be  expected  1  The 
demise  of  Ferdinand  and  the  accession  of  his  grandson 
Charles  to  the  throne  of  Spain  rendered  it  necessary  to  re- 
investigate the  state  of  affairs  in  the  palace  at  Tordesillas. 
During  the  absence  of  the  young  King,  who  was  then  busy 
in  Flanders  and  unable  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  new  dominions, 
Cardinal  Cisneros  was  appointed  viceroy  of  Castile.  In- 
structions were  sent  by  his  Grace  to  the  Bishop  of  Mal- 
lorca  to  continue  all  in  office  who  had  been  appointed  by 
Ferdinand  to  watch  the  Queen,  and  to  make  a  report  of 
what  he  saw. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  treatment  which  had  been 
adopted  towards  Juana  was  sufficient  to  acquaint  the 
Bishop  with  the  fact  that  Mosen  Ferrer  was  a  most  untit 
person  for  the  post  he  occupied.  He  at  once  informed  the 
Cardinal  that  great  cruelty  had  been  committed  towards  the 
poor  lady,  and  advised  the  removal  of  her  present  guardian. 
The  suggestion  was  immediately  acted  upon  :  Mosen  Ferrer 
was  suspended  from  his  office  because  he  '  was  suspected  of 
endangering  the  health  and  life  of  her  Highness.'  In  vain 
the  dismissed  official  remonstrated  at  the  treatment  he  re- 
ceived. He  had  not,  he  said,  expected  such  reward  for  his 
services,  nor  did  he  think  that  such  an  affront  would  be 
done  to  his  '  old  white  hairs  '  by  treating  him  in  that  man- 
ner. It  was  impossible,  he  argued,  for  him  to  be  the  bad 
man  he  was  represented,  else  so  good  and  wise  a  King  as 
Ferdinand  would  not  have  reposed  the  confidence  he  had  in 
him.  "Was  he  not  himself  an  Aragonese,  and  could  it  be 
imagined  that  he  would  ill-treat  one  who  was  the  Queen  of 
Aragon  ?  It  was  from  no  fault  of  his  tliat  the  poor  lady 
was  afflicted,  and  since  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  restore 
her  to  health,  he  was  not  to  be  blamed.  The  plausible 
apologist,  however,  admits  that  '  to  prevent  her  from  de- 
stroying herself  by  abstinence  from  food  as  often  as  her  will 
was  not  done,  he  had  to  order  that  she  was   to  be  put  to 
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the  rack  to  preserve  her  life.' l    After  such  an  avowal,  few  will 
feel  inclined  to  reprove  the  Cardinal  for  the  oour.se  he  adopted. 

It  might  have  been  imagined  that  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  a  son  would  have  been  to  visit  his  mother,  and  to  verify 
for  himself  the  truth  of  the  painful  reports  he  had  heard. 
But  Charles,  bent  upon  his  design  of  forming  a  universal 
empire,  had  the  same  iniquitous  reasons  for  keeping  Juana 
a  close  prisoner  as  had  Ferdinand  his  grandfather  and 
Philip  his  father.  He  wrote  to  Cardinal  Cisneros  that 
it  was  very  necessary  to  watch  the  Queen,  that  she  was 
to  be  treated  well,  and  that  some  one  would  soon  be  sent 
from  Flanders  to  succeed  Ferrer ;  then  he  dismissed  the 
subject,  and  became  far  more  interested  in  the  condition  of 
the  German  infantry,  his  cavalry,  light  horse,  and  men-at- 
arms,  and  the  defenceless  state  of  the  coast  around  Malaga.2 
At  the  expiration  of  two  years — thereby  proving  his  solici 
tude  for  his  mother's  welfare — the  coldblooded  calculating 
eon  appointed  the  Marquis  of  Denia,  a  Spanish  grandee  of 
the  first  class,  '  governor  and  administrator  of  the  household 
of  the  Queen  my  mother,  who  lives  at  Tordesillas,  with 
power  to  command  and  govern  all  persons  belonging  to  the 
loyal  household,  as  well  as  the  magistracy  and  commonalty 
of  the  town.'3 

The  letters  of  the  Marquis  of  Denia,  thanks  to  the  dili- 
gence of  Mr.  Bergenroth,  now  lie  before  us,  and  we  can 
study  for  ourselves,  as  if  perusing  a  diary,  the  whole  of  the 
Bad  story  of  Juana's  imprisonment.  The  correspondence  of 
the  Marquis  divides  itself  into  two  classes — the  one  for  the 
public  eye,  the  other  for  Charles  himself.  In  the  first  the 
contents  of  the  letters  are  such  as  might  be  expected;  allu- 
sions to  the  '  infirmity '  of  the  Que  jn,  her  incapacity  to  attend 
to  her  own  affairs,  the  medical  treatment  she  receives,  and 
the  like;  matters  which  Charles  could  show  to  his  privy 
councillors  and  ministers,  and  thereby  prove  the  truth  of  the 
r  sport  as  to  the  condition  of  his  mother,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  bearing  witness  that  all  that  the  love  and  anxiety  of 
a  son  could  suggest  had  been  adopted.  It  is,  however, 
with  the  correspondence  of  the  second  class  that  we  have 
to   deal.      On   appointing   Denia   to   his   post  as   guardian 

1  Supplement  to  the  Spanish   State  Pajiers.     Mosen  Ferrer  to  Cisneros, 
March  6,  1516. 

-'  Ibid.     Charles  to  Cisneros,  April  30,  1516. 
3  Ibid.     Charles  to  Denia,  March  15,  1518. 
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of  the  Queen,  Charles  had  addressed  to  him  the  follow- 
ing positive  order : — '  You  shall  neither  talk  nor  w, 
to  any  person  about  the  affairs  of  her  Highness,  except  to 
myself,  and  always  send  the  letters  by  trustworthy  messengers. 
That  is  necessary ;  although  it  seems  superfluous  to  give 
this  order  to  so  intelligent  a  person  and  to  one  so  much 
attached  to  my  service  as  you,  nevertheless  I  have  thought 
it  advisable,  because  the  case  is  so  delicate  and  of  so  much 
importance  to  me.'1  These  instructions  were  implicitly 
followed. 

We  have  already  heard  that  Juana,  on  her  first  arrival  at 
Tordesillas,  was  regarded  by  her  attendants  as  sane,  and  we 
know  that  after  her  long  imprisonment  she  died  bereft  of 
reason  and  a  prey  to  the  most  distressing  delusions.  "When 
we  are  informed  of  the  treatment  that  she  had  to  undergo — ■ 
she,  a  young  woman  born  to  all  that  women  envy  and 
men  respect — a  Queen  in  her  own  right,  fond  of  admiration 
and  of  the  homage  that  beaut}'  exacts,  not  lacking  in  intelli- 
gence, yet  deprived  of  all  pursuits  that  preserve  and  enrich 
the  mind — such  a  result  is  not  surprising.  It  was  because 
she  had  been  originally  of  sound  mind,  that,  being  watched 
and  controlled  and  grossly  humiliated,  she  was  rendered 
insane.  Though  sovereign  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  she  was  only  allowed  by  her  son  some 
28,000  scudos  a  year — equivalent  to  about  5,0001. — for  the 
expenses  of  her  household,  a  sum,  we  are  told,  '  consider- 
ably below  the  income  of  many  of  her  subjects.'  Out  of 
this  allowance  she  had  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  her 
daughter,  the  Princess  Cataliua,  who  was  permitted  to  share 
the  mother's  confinement,  and  a  portion  of  the  salary  of  the 
Marquis  of  Denia,  together  with  'all  he  wanted  for  the 
sustenance  of  himself  and  his  family.'  Consequently  the 
wretched  Juana,  in  addition  to  her  other  sufferings,  was  often 
crippled  by  poverty.  The  grant  was  paid  into  the  hands  of 
her  treasurer,  nor  was  she  permitted  to  have  the  smallest  sum 
in  her  own  possession.  Indeed,  of  what  use  was  money  to  her, 
since  she  was  never  permitted  to  be  at  large  to  spend  it  ?  She 
might,  however,  have  bribed  her  attendants,  and  hence, 
perhaps,  it  was  that  her  purse  was  always  kept  empty. 
Woman-like,  she  was  fond  of. ornaments,  and  in  the  lifetime 
of  her  father  she  had  received  occasionally  gems  and  jewellery 

1  Supplement  to  the  Spanish  State  Papers.  Charles  to  Denia,  April  19, 
1618. 
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which  had  much  delighted  her.  Her  miserable  son  not  only 
refused  to  continue  to  her  such  presents,  but  took  away  from 
her  even  the  jewels  she  possessed.  Leading  the  life  she  did,  her 
health  frequently  gave  way,  yet  only  hi  the  most  urgent  cases 
was  a  physician  ever  sent  for.  It  was  not  considered  advis- 
able that  Anyone  belonging  to  the  world  outside  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  what  took  place  within  the  palace. 

To  preserve  the  strictest  secresyas  to  the  condition  of  his 
charge  was  one  of  the  greatest  anxieties  of  her  guardian. 
The  women  who  attended  upon  Juana  appear  to  have  given 
Denia  great  trouble.  They  were  always  wishing  to  go  out 
of  the  palace  gates,  to  take  walks,  to  visit  their  friends,  and 
to  attend  marriages,  christenings,  and  funerals.  When  the 
wife  of  the  Marquis  reprimanded  them,  they  mutinied  and 
openly  insulted  her  The  soldiers  on  guard  had  strict  orders 
to  allow  no  persons  to  quit  the  gates,  but  these  terrible 
damsels  so  intimidated  the  sentries  that  in  their  case  the 
rules  were  always  suspended.  The  Marquis  himself  was 
powerless  in  their  hands  ;  he  could  neither  keep  them  within 
bounds  nor  silence  their  tongues.  '  They  are  a  bad  lot  ot 
women  ! '  he  groans.  It  must  have  indeed  fared  ill  with 
poor  Juana  when,  by  any  word  or  deed  of  hers,  she  ruffled 
the  tempers  of  this  angelic  band.  Denia  states  his  reasons 
why  he  objects  to  the  attendants  of  the  Queen  gadding  about. 
'  The  consequence  of  their  visiting,'  he  writes  to  Charles,1  '  is 
that  they  cannot  forbear  talking  to  their  husbands  and  rela- 
tions and  friends,  and  gossiping  of  things  which  ought  not  to 
be  known,  for,  indeed,  seciesy  is  a  necessity.  Members  of 
the  privy  council  have  written  to  me  things  which  they 
cannot  know  except  through  the  licentiate  Alarcon,  the 
husband  of  one  of  these  women,  Leonor  Gomez,  who  never 
can  hold  her  tongue.  None  must  know  what  passes  here, 
and  least  of  all  those  of  the  privy  council.  ...  It  is  not  good 
to  have  married  women,  and,  least  of  all,  wives  of  privy 
councillors.' 

Why  should  there  have  been  the  necessity  of  such 
secresy  %  Why  should  the  privy  council,  especially,  be  kept 
in  the  dark1?  On  the  contrary,  if  the  story  of  the  Queen's 
malady  were  true,  the  more  talk  there  was  about  the  un- 
happy inmate  of  the  palace  the  better  would  the  interests 
of  Charles  be  served.     Juana,  it  had  been  alleged,  was  a  mad- 

1  Supplement  to  the  Spanish  State  Papers.  Denia  to  Charles,  July  oU, 
1518. 
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woman,  incapable  of  looking  after  her  own  affairs,  and  de- 
prived on  that  ground  of  her  kingdom.  She  had  b"en  de- 
clared insane  by  Ferdinand,  by  Philip,  and  now  her  son 
Charles  had  joined  in  the  cry.  The  more;  therefore,  the 
world  was  acquainted  with  the  truth  of  this  charge,  the 
readier  would  malicious  rumours  be  silenced.  Ah  !  but  if 
the  woman  was  not  mad?  If,  through  the  chatter  of  her 
attendants,  all  Aragon  and  Castile  were  informed  that  a  great 
fraud  had  been  practised,  that  their  Queen  had  been  unjustly 
deposed,  that  she  was  as  rational  as  any  of  her  subjects,  and 
that  the  reports  as  to  her  insanity  were  only  so  many  cruel 
and  infamous  lies  1  These  certainly  would  have  been  ugly 
statements  for  Charles,  not  yet  firmly  seated  on  the  throne, 
to  hear  and  perhaps  to  refute.  The  Marquis  of  Denia,  from  his 
point  of  view,  was  undoubtedly  right  in  wishing  to  prevent 
'  those  bad  women  '  from  gossiping. 

Another  matter  also  occasioned  the  Marqnis  much  anxiety. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  creed  of  her  forefathers  had  always  sat 
somewhat  lightly  upon  Juana,  but  since  her  confinement  at 
Tordesillas  she  had  entirely  neglected  her  religious  duties. 
She  refused  to  attend  mass,  to  go  to  confession,  or  to  study 
her  breviary.  She  may  have  thought  that  a  religion  which 
exhibited  its  toleration  by  committing  to  the  flames  all  who 
did  not  accept  its  teaching,  and  its  sense  of  justice  by  cruelly 
imprisoning  a  helpless  woman  under  false  pretences,  was  one 
utterly  unworthy  of  belief  or  adherence.  To  the  devout 
mind  of  the  Marquis  of  Denia  this  indifference  on  the  part  oi 
his  charge  was  most  painful.  He  wrote  to  Charles  upon  the 
subject,  and  begged  for  advice  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued. 
The  affectionate  son,  who  had  spoiled  his  mother  of  her 
revenues  and  bad  shut  her  up  in  horrible  captivity,  was. 
deeply  hurt  at  the  news.  He  gave  orders  that  the  guardian 
of  the  Franciscan  friars  and  the  general  of  the  Predicant 
friars,  who  were  frequent  visitors  at  Tordesillas,  should  see 
the  Queen,  and  employ  all  their  casuistry  to  convert  her;  he 
also  directed  that  mass  should  be  said  in  her  presence.  An 
altar  was  accordingly  erected  in  the  corridor  of  the  palace, 
since  Juana  declined  to  have  one  fitted  up  in  her  own 
apartment,  and  the  Marquis  was  hopeful  that  by  persuasion 
and  intimidation  the  prejudices  of  the  Queen  would  at  last 
be  overcome. 

'We  are  daily  occupied,'  he  writes  to  Charles,  'in 
the  affair  of  saying  mass.     It   is  delated  in  order   to    sec 
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whether  it  could  not  be  done  with,  her  consent,  for  that 
would  be  better,  but  with  the  help  of  God  her  Highness  shall 
hear  it  soon.'  For  the  space  of  six  months  Juana  resisted ; 
then  a  reluctant  assent  was  wrung  from  her.  Accom named 
by  her  little  daughter  and  two  friars,  she  entered  the 
impromptu  chapel  in  the  corridor.  She  knelt  down,  repeated 
the  prayers,  and  was  sprinkled  with  holy  water.  But  when 
they  brought  her  the  '  evaugelium  '  and  the  'pax '  she  could 
not  conquer  herself  sufficiently  to  accept  them,  and  made  a 
sign  that  they  should  be  given  to  her  daughter.  "Was  her 
assent  to  attend  these  and  subsequent  ceremonies  obtained 
by  fair  means  or  by  foul  %  In  one  of  the  letters  of  Denia 
to  Charles  there  is  a  very  suspicious  statement.  '  I  have 
always  thought,'  he  writes,  'that  her  Highness  being  so  in- 
disposed as  she  is,  in  punishment  for  our  sins,  nothing  would 
do  her  more  good  than  some  premia,  although  it  is  a  verv 
serious  thing  for  a  vassal  to  think  of  employing  it  against 
his  sovereign.'  We  know  what  the  premia  sign  fied,  and  no 
one  will  deny  that  it  was  '  a  very  serious  thing '  to  ask  a  son 
for  permission  to  have  his  mother  p\it  to  the  torture. 
Charles  replied,  laying  down  no  special  instructions,  but 
leaving  the  matter  to  the  Marquis,  in  whom  he  had  every 
confidence.  In  a  further  communication  Denia  expresses  as 
his  opinion  that  in  applying  the  premia  to  the  Queen  it 
would  be  '  a  service  rendered  to  God  and  to  herself,'  that 
'  persons  in  her  disposition  require  it '  for  their  own  good, 
and  that  her  mother,  the  pious  Isabel,  had  herself  felt  bound 
to  inflict  it  upon  her.  It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that 
when  this  tender  guardian  found  argument  and  persuasion 
useless  to  remove  the  prejudices  of  his  chaige,  he  summoned  to 
his  aid  the  tenors  of  torture.  From  the  papers  before  us 
we  perceive  how  opposed  was  the  Queen  to  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Romish  Church,  how  she  endeavoured  to  prejudice  her 
daughter  Catalina  against  them,  and  how  to  the  very  last 
her  soul  was  considered  by  the  faithful  in  great  danger.1 

Entirely  removed  from  all  intercourse  with  the  world, 
Juana  was  kept  in  utter  ignorance  of  what  was  stirring 
outside  her  walls.  She  had  not  been  informed  of  the  death 
of  Ferdinand,  her  father,  and  continued  to  write  to  him  as 
if  he  were  still  on  the  throne.  '  I  have  told  the  Queen  our 
lady,'  writes  Denia  to  Charles,  as  an  excuse  for  keep'ng  up 

1  Supplement  to  the  Spanish  State  Papers,     Denia  to  Charles,  July  and 
September  1518;  January  1522;  May  L525. 
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this  delusion,  'that  the  King,  my  lord  her  father,  is  alive, 
because  I  say  that  all  that  is  done  and  displeases  her   High- 
ness  is   ordered  and  commanded   by  the   King,     The  love 
which  she  has  for  him  makes  her  bear  it  more   easily  than 
she  would  if  she  knew  that  he  is  dead.     Moreover,  this  is  of 
great  advantage  in  many  other  respects  to  your  Highness.' 
Kindly,    single-minded    guardian !    excellent,    noble-hearted 
son  !      On    the   death   of  Ferdinand,   Charles  had   at   once 
assumed    the    government    of    Spain.      For    the    sake    or 
silencing  the  gossip  of  the  world  he  was  obliged  to  pay  a 
short  visit  to  his   mother.     Juana   was  informed  that  the 
sole  object  her  son  had  in  coming  into   Spain  was  to  beg 
Ferdinand,  who  had  been  months  in  his  grave,  to  treat  her 
less  cruelly  !     The  Emperor  Maximilian  had  died,  yet  th3 
poor  Queen  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  fact,  and  encour- 
aged to  jarry  on  a  correspondence  with  him,  as  if  his  Majesty 
had  still  been  amongst  the  living.  Similar  falsehoods  were  also 
told  her  of  persons  that  had  been  long  deceased.     What  was 
the  purpose  of  these  deceptions  1     '  The  answer  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  find,'  says  Mr.  Bergenroth  :  '  the  story  of  the  Queen 
carrying  the  corpse  of  her  husband  with  her,  and  believing 
that  he  still  lived,  had  served  its  purpose  many  years,  bi  t 
was  now  worn  out.     A  new  proof  of  insanity  would  ha\  e 
been  very  welcome.     If,  then,  it  could  be  shown  that  she 
disbelieved  the  death  of  her  father  and  of  the  Emperor,  and, 
still  better,  if  she  could  be  induced  to  write  a  letter  to  one 
who  was  dead,  Charles  would  be  provided  with  a  piece  of 
evidence  of  incalculable  value.'     Charles  and  his  agents  were 
regardless  of  the  consequences  of  their  conduct ;  for,  to  use 
the  words  of  one  who  bad  attended  upon  the  Queen,  '  they 
wished  her  mad.' l     It  is  difficult  to  understand,  in  perusing 
the  letters  relating  to  the  imprisonment  of  Juana,  why  the 
poor  woman  was  not  despatched  by  a  speedier  process.     Her 
husband  had   been   put   out  of  the   way   by   poison;  why 
should  her  own  life  have  been  preserved  1     Murder  would 
have  been  far  more  merciful  than  this  living  death  of  solitary 
confinement. 

A  brief  interval  of  release  was  now  to  break  upon  her 
weary  captivity.  Exasperated  by  the  spoliations  of  the 
Flemings,  by  the  taxation  which  pressed  heavily  upon  the 
people,  and  by  the  continued  absence  of  their  King,  the 

1  Supplement  to  the  Spanish  State  Papers.  Denia  to  Charles,  15 IS; 
October  1519. 
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commons  of  Castile  rose  up  in  revolt.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Juan  Padilla  the  angry  mob  marched  towards  Torde- 
sillas  with  the  intention  of  rescuing  the  Queen  from  her 
oppressors.  The  palace  was  a  solid  building,  and  garrisoned 
by  old  and  proved  soldiers.  Had  it  attempted  resistance, 
the  Castilians  would  in  all  probability  have  been  forced  to 
raise  the  siege,  but  now  great  fear  seized  upon  all  who  had 
been  in  attendance  upon  the  Queen.  Outside  the  walls  was 
a  mighty  crowd,  and  the  officers  of  the  household  knew 
what  punishment  was  in  store  for  them  if  the  truth  leaked 
out  as  to  the  treatment  Juana  had  received  at  their  hands 
during  the  last  few  years.  With  the  cunning  of  treacheiy, 
they  thought  they  could  save  themselves  by  laying  all  the 
blame  upon  their  master.  Denia  was  denounced  as  a 
monster,  and  his  conduct  towards  the  Queen  commented 
upon  in  no  measured  terms.  The  soldiers  refused  to  fight 
for  so  base  an  agent,  and  vowed  that  they  would  at  the  first 
-summons  deliver  the  palace  over  to  the  enemy.  Denia  was, 
however,  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  so  easily  to  be  intimi- 
dated. He  entered  the  apartments  of  Juana,  and  told  her 
that  the  commons  were  rebels  of  the  most  dangerous  cha- 
racter, who  wanted  to  carry  her  off  to  some  dungeon,  and, 
therefore,  she  would  do  wisely  to  send  an  order  forbidding 
them  to  enter  Tordesillas.  The  Queen  saw  through  the 
designs  of  her  crafty  guardian,  and  refused  to  sign  the 
despatch  required;  she  had  less  to  fear  from  those  outsi.le 
her  palace  than  from  those  who  were  inside.  Foiled  in  this 
attempt,  Denia  paid  a  visit  to  the  Infanta  Catalina,  and  he 
soon  wrung  from  the  frightened  girl  the  order  he  could  not 
obtain  from  her  mother.  A  letter  was  despatched  to  the 
captains  of  the  revolutionists,  in  the  name  of  Juana,  stating 
that  the  Queen  was  ill,  was  unfit  to  receive  visits,  and  that  she 
would  deeply  resent  their  marching  upon  Tordesillas  against 
her  express  desire.  The  leaders  of  the  commons  declined 
to  be  deterred  from  their  object;  several  members  of  the 
town  council  forced  themselves  into  the  presence  of  the 
Queen,  and  informed  her  of  '  a  great  many  things  which 
had  happened  since  the  death  of  her  father  the  Catholic 
King,'  thus  exposing  the  falsehoods  told  her  by  the  Marquis. 
The  following  day  Juan  Padilla  occupied  Tordesillas  with 
his  troops,  and  Denia,  treated  as  a  prisoner,  was  forbidden 
to  quit  the  fortress. 

We  now  see  how  false  were  the  reports  as  to  the  Queen's 
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mental  state.  During  the  months  which  intervened  between 
August  24  and  December  5,  1520,  Juana  was  perfectly 
mistress  of  herself  in  the  palace.  The  Marquis  and  Marchio- 
ness of  Denia  had  been  dismissed,  and  the  other  attendants 
soon  followed  their  fate.  The  Queen  had  been  deeply  agi- 
tated at  learning  the  news  of  her  father's  death  and  other 
family  matters  which  had  been  concealed  from  her,  but 
gradually  she  recovered  herself  and  became  able  to  under- 
take the  duties  imposed  upon  her.  The  members  of  the 
Junta  requested  permission  to  have  an  audience  and  lay 
before  her  their  grievances.  She  replied  with  as  much  good 
sense  as  if  she  had  been  all  her  Life  a  practical  statesman  : 
1  They  may  come  here,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  concert  with 
them  what  is  serviceable  for  my  kingdoms.  I  shall  be 
pleased  with  what  is  good  and  sorry  for  what  is  bad,  and  I 
hope  in  God  that  all  will  end  well.'  The  Junta  arrived, 
and  the  Queen  listened  to  the  discourses  of  the  various 
deputies  with  much  attention.  They  earnestly  besought 
her  '  to  take  courage  to  rule  and  govern  and  command  your 
kingdoms,  for  there  is  no  one  in  the  world  to  forbid  or  im- 
pede you ;  being  the  most  mighty  Queen  and  lady  in  the 
world,  you  can  command  in  everything,  and  should  not 
forsake  all  your  kingdoms  and  subjects  who  are  ready  to  die 
for  you  and  in  your  service.'  Her  reply  was  clear  and  digni- 
fied. '  I  love  all  the  people  very  much,'  she  said,  '  and  am 
very  sorry  for  any  injury  or  damage  they  may  have  received  ; 
but  I  always  had  wicked  persons  about  me  who  told  me 
falsehoods  and  lies  and  deceived  me  with  double  dealing, 
whilst  1  always  wished  to  stay  where  I  could  occupy  myself 
with  those  affairs  which  concerned  me.  ...  I  am  much 
pleased  with  you  because  you  are  to  employ  yourselves  in 
remedying  all  that  is  bad.  May  your  consciences  be  smitten 
if  you  do  not  do  it ! '  She  then  said  that  she  would  occupy 
herself  with  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  appointed  a 
committee  of  four  '  of  the  wisest  amongst  you  '  to  assist  her 
in  th'e  work  of  government.1 

The  struggle  in  Castile  now  resolved  itself  into  a  contest 
between  the  commons  and  the  grandees ;  and  both  parties 
bade  for  the  support  of  the  Queen.  The  object  of  the 
commons  was  to  rid  the  country  of  the  Flemings,  to  abolish 
the  Inquisition,  and  to  substitute  Juana  for  her  absentee 

1   Supplement  to  the  Spanish  State  Papers.      Conversation  of  Juaua  with 
the  Junta,  September  1  and  21,  1520. 
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son.  The  Spanish  nobles,  on  the  other  hand,  had  greatly 
enriched  themselves,  since  the  death  of  Isabel,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State,  and  their  spoliations  had  been  winked 
at  both  by  Ferdinand  and  Charles,  who  had  been  glad  to 
gain  the  adherence  of  the  grandees  upon  any  terms.  Should 
the  Queen  be  raised  to  the  throne  and  become  subject  to  the 
influence  of  the  commons,  the  peers  knew  that  they  would 
have  to  disgorge  their  wealth  and  fall  from  their  high  estate  ; 
thus  self-interest  prompted  them  to  support  the  cause  of  the 
son  against  the  mother.  To  openly  advocate  the  party  of 
Charles  would,  however,  have  thrown  the  Queen  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  the  commons,  and  have  inflamed  all  the 
more  the  hate  of  the  country  against  the  Flemings;  the 
grandees  therefore  played  a  double  part :  they  pretended  to 
be  most  loyal  to  Juana,  whilst  they  embraced  every  oppor- 
tunity of  repeating  the  old  story  that  she  was  insane.  Had 
the  Queen  decided  at  once  to  vote  for  the  policy  of  the 
commons  and  to  sign  the  constitution  demanded  by  the 
Junta,  all  resistance  would  have  been  at  an  end,  and  the 
poor  captive  would  have  been  restored  to  the  sovereignty  from 
which  she  had  been  so  long  deprived.  Cardinal  Adrian,  who 
had  been  the  tutor  of  Charles,  was  then  one  of  the  viceroys  of 
Spain,  and  from  his  letters  to  his  master  we  see  how  power- 
ful was  the  position  of  the  commons,  and  how  the  revolu- 
tionists only  wanted  the  consent  of  Juana  to  be  masters  of 
the  situation.  'Your  Majesty  may  believe/  he  communi- 
cates .to  Charles,1  '  that  if  the  Queen  signs,  without  any 
doubt  the  whole  kingdom  will  be  lost  and  will  throw  oif 
the  royal  obedience  to  your  Majesty.  Thus  may  you  in 
mercy  see  in  what  condition  and  how  doubtful  is  your  royal 
kingdom  of  Spain  and  the  danger  of  postponing  your  royal 
arrival  in  Spain.'  'Your  Majesty  would  lose  this  kingdom,' 
he  writes  again,  '  if  her  Highness  should  sign.  She  has 
often  promised  to  do  it,  and  if  a  few  good  men  had  not  dis- 
suaded her  from  signing,  she  would  have  done  so  long  ago.' 
Over  and  over  again  the  anxious  Cardinal  states  in  his 
letters  that  the  fate  of  Spain  rests  in  the  Queen's  hands,  and 
that  by  one  stroke  of  her  pen  she  could  deprive  her  son  of 
his  usurped  dominions. 

Why,    then,    did   Juana   persistently   refuse   the .  great 
opportunity  offered  her  ?     In  those  days,  when  the  people 

1   Supplement  to  the  Spanish  State  Papers.     Adrian  to  Charles,  Novem- 
ber lo  and  17,  1520. 
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were  looked  upon  as  serfs  and  as  an  inferior  order  of  beings, 
•  specially  created,'  as  a  grandee  had  said,  '  from  the  begin- 
ning of  things  to  be  the  servants  of  the  nobles,'  the  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  may  be  excused  for  not  placing 
implicit  faith  in  the  pretensions  and  professions  of  the  demo- 
cracy. In  sympathy  and  by  hereditary  prejudices,  Juana 
was  the  most  bigoted  of  aristocrats.  She  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  associate  the  grandees  with  the  government 
of  Spain,  and  the  lower  classes  with  the  obedience  of  sub- 
jection. The  position  was  now  reversed :  the  mob  had 
entered  her  palace  and  had  usurped  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment. Could  she  trust  them  1  Could  she  fly  in  the  face 
of  the  traditions  of  her  country  1  Would  she  not  have  moro 
to  fear  from  the  hate  and  jealousy  of  the  ousted  nobles 
than  from  the  people  1  Her  doubts  were  cleverly  increased 
by  Cardinal  Adrian  and  those  of  the  Imperial  faction  who 
were  in  her  confidence.  Nor,  with  the  love  of  a  mother, 
would  she  listen  to  a  word  said  against  her  son.  When 
the  commons  complained  that  Charles  had  prejudiced  her 
cause  by  assuming  the  title  of  King,  she  tried  to  excuse  him 
l>y  pretending  that  it  was  the  custom  in  Spain  that  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Queen  should  enjoy  the  title.  When  they 
accused  him  of  past  misdeeds  she  cried,  '  Do  not  disunite  me 
lrom  my  son;  all  that  i3  mine  belongs  to  him,  and  he- will 
take  good  care  of  it  ! '  l  Was  ever  maternal  faith  more 
deep,  maternal  love  more  blind  1  In  spite  of  the  cruelties 
and  rebuffs  she  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  infamous 
Charles,  she  still  remembered  that  he  was  her  son ;  and 
hope  still  sprang  up  within  her  that  his  heart  would  turn 
towards  her  and  make  her  future  happier  than  her  past. 

Upon  this  affection  the  friends  of  the  Ernperor  now 
traded.  They  informed  her  of  the  '  unspeakable  grief  that 
t  lie  conduct  of  the  rebels  had  occa--ioned  her  son  by  attempt- 
ing to  force  Her  Majesty  to  act  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution.  Charles  had  the  fullest  confidence  in 
the  loyalty  of  the  grandees,  and  it  would  be  well  if  Juana 
imitated  his  example.  There  was  not  a  noble  in  Spain  who 
would  not  sacrifice  his  property  and  life  in  the  '  holy  and 
just'  cause,  to  set  at  liberty  the  Queen  and  rescue  her  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  '  barbarians.'  The  revolutionary  party 
were  only  desirous  of  placing  her  upon  the-  throne  to  rob  the 

1   Supplement  to  the  Spanish  State  Papers.     Ilurtado  to  Charles,  Decem- 
ber in,  1520. 
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State  of  its  revenues,  and  tc  make  her  the  tool  foi  theii 
wicked  deeds.  Thus  they  argued  ;  and  so  torn  by  con- 
flicting doubts,  Juana  knew  not  wnich  side  tc  espouse.  She 
refused  day  aftei  day  the  entreaties  of  the  commons  tc  sign 
tne  necessary  proclamation ;  new  she  was  toe  ill,  then  she 
would  confer  witr  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  then  she 
would  sign  it  to-morrow,  and  sc  on,  until  the  patience  of  the 
Junta  was  well-nigh  exhausted  by  her  excuses.  Still,  she 
did  not  let  the  people  abandon  all  hope  ;  ii  she  did  not 
consent  to  all  they  asked,  she  was  not  opposed,  she  said,  tc 
their  schemes.  Meanwhile,  this  delay  was  most  useful  tc 
the  grandees ;  it  gave  them  time  to  collect  their  forces  and 
tc  march  upon  the  enemy. 

And  then  came  the  result  of  all  this  indecision.  The 
army  of  the  nobles  advanced  towards  Tordesillas,  the 
commons  were  defeated,  and  the  last  chance  of  freedom 
had  been  thrown  away.  The  grandees  victorious,  Juana 
was  ence  more  placed  in  strict  confinement,  and  once 
more  confided  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Marquis  and 
Marchioness  of  Denia.  She  never  had  another  opportunity 
for  escape.  For  five-and-thirty  years  she,  remained  in 
close  immurement.  Gradually  her  reason  gave  way.  She 
believed  she  was  possessed  of  evil  spirits ;  she  imagined 
she  saw  a  great  cat  lacerating  the  souls  of  her  father 
and  her  husband ;  her  habits  became  finally  those  of  the 
hopelessly  insane.  Shortly  before  her  death  a  lucid  period 
intervened.  To  spare  her  children  the  shame  of  having 
been  sprung  from  an  infidel  mother,  Juana  was  forced 
to  take  the  sacrament.  She  died  April  12,  1555,  between 
five  and  six  in  the  morning,  '  thanking  our  Lord  that  her 
life  was  at  an  end,  and  recommending  her  soul  to  Him.' 

Such  was  the  life  of  the  ancestress  of  the  Austro-Spanish 
dynasty.  '  It  goes  far,'  writes  Mr.  Bergenroth,  '  to  reconcile 
the  humblest  with  the  lowliness  and  hardships  of  his 
position ;  but  we  do  not  know  which  of  the  two  to  pity  the 
more,  Queen  Juana  or  Charles.  The  only  alternative  left  to 
him  was  to  choose  between  uprooting  all  human  feeling  from 
his  breast  and  of  renouncing  everything  that  makes  life 
worth  having,  or  of  accusing  himself,  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
Imperial  grandeur,  of  being  a  mean  and  miserable  delinquent. 
That  was  the  price  he  had  to  pay  for  his  plan  of  universal 
monarchy.  It  would  be  high  at  any  time,  but  naturally  waa 
highest  when  right,  virtue,  and  honour  were  cheapest.' 
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For  aught  that  ever  I  could  read, 

Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history, 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth. 

31idsu7iimer  Night's  Dream.     Act  i.  sc.  i. 

Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  wooed  ? 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won  ? 

Richard  III.    Act  i.  sc.  ii. 

That  man  proposes  and  God  disposes  is  an  old  saying.  We 
set  on  foot  our  cleverest  designs,  we  plot  our  careful  com- 
binations, we  elaborate  our  most  diplomatic  intrigues,  the 
end  seems  certain  to  be  attained,  when  the  unforeseen,  which 
so  seldom  enters  into  our  calculations,  suddenly  appears  to 
frustrate  our  schemes  and  overthrow  our  policy.  How  often 
have  alliances  been  cemented  which  were  to  control  the 
world,  marriages  contracted  which  were  to  unite  the  interests 
of  rival  nations,  and  treaties  ratified  which  were  to  result  in 
the  greatest  advantages  to  the  signing  parties,  and  yet, 
through  the  perverse  hand  of  Fate,  have  come  to  naught ! 
An  unexpected  revolution  shatters  an  alliance,  a  sudden 
death  without  issue  disturbs  all  the  calculations  that  have 
attended  upon  a  political  marriage,  whilst  commercial 
jealousies  or  national  antipathies  may  at  any  moment  render 
a  treaty  of  less  value  than  the  parchment  upon  which  it  has 
been  engrossed.  Nothing  is  more  curious  in  the  study  of 
history  than  to  watch  how  far-seeing  statesmen  have  schemed 
to  settle  the  future,  and  how  the  course  of  events  has  caused 
their  astutest  designs  to  fall  through.  What  i  as  become  of 
those  intermarriages  for  which  cabinet  ministers  schemed 
and  nations  fought,  and  which  were  to  unite  under  one  crown 
rival  powerful  kingdoms  1  What  has  been  the  fate  of  those 
'  Holy  Leagues  '  and  '  Holy  Alliances '  brought  about  with 
such  diplomacy,  which  v. ere  to  check  the  progress  of  tlie 
faith  of  the  Reformer?  What  has  been  the  history  of  thosP 
kingdoms  suddenly  established  by  the  might  of  the  sword, 
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and  which,  to  the  keenest  politicians,  seemed  permanently 
settled  among  the  family  of  nations  1  How  often  has  it  been 
predicted,  by  men  who  have  had  the  reputation  of  reading 
aright  the  future,  that  the  passing  or  rejection  of  a  measure 
would  usher  in  the  ruin  of  a  country,  and  that  the  star  of 
her  glory  would  set  for  ever  1  How  limited  is  man's  fore- 
sight when  we  think  of  the  collapse  and  failure  that  have 
attended  upon  some  of  his  most  brilliant  diplomatic  triumphs  ! 
'  He  is  indeed  bold,'  said  the  late  Lord  Palmerston,  '  who 
will  dare  to  predict  what  may  happen  even  ten  years 
hence.' 

To  this  list  let  us  acid  another  diplomatic  failure.  Early 
in  the  sixteenth  century  the  greatest  genius  of  his  age  had 
planned  a  scheme  by  which  his  country  was  to  be  mistress  of 
Europe,  and  force  all  who  had  conspired  to  degrade  her  to 
bite  the  dust.  The  League  of  Oambray  had  been  signed. 
England  had  been  shut  out  from  all  share  in  continental 
politics,  and  Europe  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  a  powerful 
triumvirate.  The  master  mind  of  Wolsey  grasped  the  situa- 
tion, and  slowly  and  steadily  worked  out  the  end  he  had  in 
view.  Spain,  the  Low  Countries,  the  Empire,  Venice  and 
the  Vatican  might  sneer  at  England,  speaking  as  a  lonely 
island  in  the  northern  seas ;  but  when  in  union  with  France 
she  were  to  assert  her  voice,  who  would  then  dare  to  with- 
stand her  power,  or  gainsay  her  influence  1  To  effect  an 
alliance  between  the  two  countries  was  therefore  now  the  one 
aim  of  Wolsey's  efforts. 

At  the  Court  of  our  eighth  Henry  there  lived  the  sister 
of  the  King,  a  young  girl  of  some  seventeen  years,  and  a 
universal  favourite.  Though  slightly  short  for  a  Tudor,  the 
Princess  Mary  is  described  by  contemporaries  as  the  greatest 
beauty  of  her  day.  '  This  last  Sunday  in  Lent,'  writes  an 
unknown  correspondent  to  Margaret  of  Savoy,  the  clever 
daughter  of  the  bankrupt  Emperor  Maximilian,  '  the  man  of 
few  pence,'  as  he  was  called,  '  I  saw  the  Princess  Mary  dressed 
in  the  Milanese  fashion  ;  and  I  think  never  man  saw  a  more 
beautiful  creature,  or  one  possessed  of  so  much  grace  and 
sweetness.'  Similar  testimony  is  borne  by  Gerard  de  Pleine, 
President  of  the  Council  of  the  Prince  of  Castile.  '  I  would 
not  write  to  you  about  the  Princess,'  he  says  to  Margai«et, 
'  until  I  had  seen  her  several  times.  I  assure  you  that  she 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  young  women  in  the  world.  I 
think  I  never  saw  a  more  charming  creature.     She  is  very 
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graceful.  Her  deportment  in  dancing  and  in  conversation 
is  as  pleasing  as  you  could  desire.  There  is  nothing  gloomy 
or  melancholy  about  her.  I  am  certain  if  you  had  seen  her 
you  would  never  rest  until  you  had  her  over.  I  assure  you 
she  has  been  well  educated.' 

So  charming  a  specimen  of  her  sex  was  not  allowed  to 
remain  long  in  the  cold  shade  of  spinsterhood.  Scacrely  had 
Mary  passed  the  boundary  when  the  girl  bids  farewell  to  the 
child,  than  she  had  been  betrothed  to  the  Prince  Charles, 
whose  filial  conduct  we  have  just  recorded,  afterwards  the 
famous  Charles  V.  '  The  sister  of  the  King  of  England,' 
writes  Peter  Martyr,  '  was  betrothed  to  Prince  Charles  on 
condition  that  he  should  marry  her  when  he  had  passed  the 
age  of  fourteen.'  In  spite  of  the  boyishness  of  her  fiance 
Mary  appears  then  to  have  been  far  from  averse  to  her 
future  husband.  '  It  is  certain,  from  everything  I  hear,' 
says  De  Pleine,  '  that  she  is  much  attached  to  the  Prince, 
of  whom  she  has  a  very  bad  picture,  and  never  a  day  passes 
that  she  does  not  express  a  wish  to  see  him,  plus  de  dix 
fois,  comme  Von  m'a  affirme.  I  had  imagined  that  she  would 
have  been  very  tall,  but  she  is  of  middling  height,  and,  as  I 
think,  a  much  better  match  in  age  and  person  for  the  Prince 
than  I  had  heard  or  could  have  believed  before  I  saw  her.' 
The  love,  however,  if  it  ever  existed,  was  all  on  one  side. 
Charles  was  a  delicate,  sickly  lad,  and  already  showed  signs 
of  the  cold  calculating  disposition  which  afterwards  charac- 
terised him.  He  was  unlike  all  other  boys.  In  an  age  when 
skill  in  all  athlet'.c  exercises  was  considered  part  of  the 
education  of  a  gentleman,  Charles  took  little  interest  inactive 
sports,  and  only  saved  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  from  being  considered  a  bastard  by  occasionally 
going  out  hunting.  His  mother's  delicacy  of  health  had 
apparently  cast  its  shadow  over  him,  and  caused  his  disposi- 
tion to  be  singularly  sedate  and  melancholy.  A  lad  in  years, 
he  was  already  a  man.  He  attended  closely  to  his  studies  ; 
he  watched,  with  the  precocity  of  one  whose  mind  has 
developed  at  the  expense  of  the  body,  the  details  of  public 
business ;  he  never  broke  out  into  any  of  the  escapades  of 
youth,  and  severely  took  his  attendants  to  task  if  they  failed 
to  follow  his  rigid  example ;  he  was  always  taciturn  and 
absorbed  in  thought,  and  his  reflections  were  seldom  oc- 
cupied with  matters  which  did  not  tend  to  advance  his  own 
interests.     At  the  age  of  fifteen,  it  is  said,  he  was  his  own 
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prime  minister,  and  got  out  of  bed  at  midnight  to  reply  to 
the  despatches  of  his  ambassadors. 

Neither  the  Prince  nor  those  who  advised  him  were 
inclined  to  hasten  the  marriage.  Charles  was  already  of  the 
age  required,  but  it  was  not  considered  advisable,  owing  to 
his  feeble  constitution,  for  him  to  enter  at  present  into  the 
state  of  matrimony.  His  Council,  fearful  that  their  authority 
would  be  undermined  by  the  alliance  with  England,  did  all 
in  their  power  to  fence  off  the  evil  day.  Both  Maximilian 
and  Ferdinand  were  doubtful  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  en- 
gagement with  Mary  ;  they  had  recently  entered  into  a  secret 
alliance  with  France,  and  one  of  the  articles  of  the  new 
treaty  was  the  union  of  the  Prince  of  Castile  with  a  French 
Princess ;  hence,  not  being  off  with  the  old  love  before  they 
were  on  with  the  new,  they  pursued  a  course  vacillating  and 
disingenuous.  Wolsey,  with  his  eyes  intent  upon  events 
across  the  Channel,  was  of  opinion  that  the  interests  of  England 
could  be  better  served  than  by  a  union  with  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. The  handsome  Mary  was  consoling  herself  at  Windsor 
for  all  this  postponement  by  flirting  with  Charles  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  most  splendid  subject  of  his  day ; 
whilst  the  boy-Prince  was  far  more  occupied  with  his  dreams 
of  future  power  and  wealth  than  with  the  English  beauty 
to  whom  his  hand  had  been  pledged.  King  Henry  was  the 
only  one  anxious  to  see  the  contract  fulfilled. 

And  now,  whilst  delays  and  excuses  were  waiting  upon 
this  ill-starred  betrothal,  an  event  occurred  which  was  to 
turn  the  current  of  the  past  intrigues  into  another  channel. 
Lewis  XII.  of  France  had  been  made  a  widower,  and  scarcely 
was  the  body  of  Anne  of  Britanny  consigned  to  the  tomb, 
than  Wolsey  was  busy  with  his  schemes  for  effecting  an 
alliance  between  England  and  France.  Negotiations  were 
entered  into  between  the  astute  prelate  and  the  Duke  of 
Longueville,  who,  since  his  captivity  in  England,  after  the 
Battle  of  Spurs,  had  lived  much  in  the  society  of  the  Court, 
and  had  written  to  his  master  in  glowing  terms  of  the  beauty 
of  Mary.  The  matter  was  kept,  on  its  first  being  broached, 
a  profound  secret.  Henry  gave  his  assent  to  the  scheme. 
Lewis,  though  old  enough  to  be  Mary's  father,  was  charmed 
with  all  he  had  heard  of  the  Princess,  and  soon  became  a  far 
more  ardent  lover  than  the  calculating  boy  of  Castile.  '  Le 
ton  vieillard,'  writes  a  correspondent  to  Margaret  of  Savoy, 
with  the  coarse  frankness  of  his  age,  'veidt  avoir  let  jeune 
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garce,  poxir  essayer  s'il  2)0urra  encoires  avoir  ung  Jils.' 
Whether  pressure  was  put  upon  Mary  to  obtain  her  consent 
to  the  claims  of  this  new  suitor  we  know  not.  She  may 
have  thought  that  between  a  sickly  boy  of  fourteen  and  a 
feeble  man  of  fifty  there  was  little  to  choose;  what, 
however,  chiefly  induced  her  to  accept  the  hand  of  the  more 
elderly  of  her  two  lovers  was  the  promise  made  to  her  by 
Henry,  that  it  she  would  only  comply  with  his  wishes  in 
this  instance,  on  the  next  occasion  of  the  kind  she  should  be 
at  liberty  to  act  as  she  pleased.  From  what  afterwards 
transpired,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mary  at  this  time 
was  deeply  enamoured  of  the  handsome  Suffolk,  and  since 
she  must  bestow  her  hand  either  upon  Charles  or  Lewis,  the 
most  welcome  husband  was  the  one  from  whom  she  would 
the  most  speedily  be  released.  The  Prince  of  Spain,  though 
a  delicate  lad,  might  yet  continue  to  live  many  years ;  whilst 
Lewis,  ill  and  worn  out,  could  not  be  expected  to  remain 
much  longer  upon  the  throne.  Accordingly,  Mary  listened 
to  the  wishes  of  her  brother,  and  agreed  to  become  Queen  of 
France.  She  wrote  politely  to  Lewis  that,  '  for  the  honour 
which  it  has  pleased  you  to  do  to  me,  I  hold  myself  ever 
indebted  and  obliged  to  you,  and  thank  you  as  cordially  as 
I  can,'  and  that  she  had  '  the  very  singular  desire '  to  see 
him  and  to  be  in  his  company.  At  the  royal  manor  of 
Wanstead,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  company,  she  signed  a 
public  declaration  of  her  engagement  to  the  most  Christian 
King,  and  appointed  Charles,  Earl  of  Worcester,  to  act  as  her 
proxy  in  France.  She  was  conducted  across  the  Channel  by  a 
splendid  retinue,  and  met  Lewis  at  Abbeville.  The  marriage 
took  place  ear-ly  in  October,  and  the  beauty  of  the  young 
Queen — a  beauty,  as  Peter  Martyr  remarks,  without  the  ad- 
ventitious aids  of  art — soon  won  the  hearts  of  her  new  subjects. 

Noble  dame,  bien  sois  venue  en  France: 
Par  toi  vivons  en  plaisir  et  en  joye. 
Francoys,  Angloys,  vivent  a  leur  plaisance; 
Louange  a-  Dieu  bien  qu'il  du  nous  envoye! 

The  alliance  dazzled  all  Europe,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
policy  of  Wolsey  were  to  be  crowned  with  success.  The 
most  cordial  feelings  subsisted  between  the  two  nations — 
Englishmen  crowded  the  reception  rooms  at  the  Tournelles, 
Frenchmen  were  made  welcome  at  Windsor  and  York  Place  ; 
the  once  rival  monarchs  were  now  bosom  friends,  and  there 
was  nothing  that  Lewis  would  decline  to  perioral  for  his 
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'  deare  brother.'  From  a  second-rate  kingdom  under  the 
dictation  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  England  had  at  once  risen 
to  the  highest  rank  in  the  family  of  nations.  The  vanity  of 
the  hour  had  silenced  the  dictates  of  the  heart,  and  Mary, 
not  yet  accustomed  to  the  lofty  station  of  a  Queen,  was  an 
amused  observer  at  tournaments  and  pageants,  delighting  in 
wearing  her  magnificent  jewellery  and  her  '  gowns  after  the 
French  fashion,'  her  '  gowns  after  Milan  fashion,'  her  '  gowns 
after  the  English  fashion ; '  her  bonnets,  esquillettes,  and 
manteaux  and  hoods.  All  was  bright  and  merry  and  pro- 
sperous ;  but  only  for  a  brief  period.  Then  the  end  came, 
and  the  schemes  that  man  had  planned  were  dashed  to  the 
ground,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  blossom  was  so  full 
of  promise.  Lewis,  after  a  brief  period  of  some  eighty  days' 
domestic  felicity,  was  suddenly  called  to  his  rest,  and  the 
English  alliance  was  at  an  end. 

A  new  order  of  things  was  ushered  in.  Instead  of  the 
valetudinarian  Lewis,  there  was  now  seated  on  the  throne  of 
France  a  young  ambitious  sovereign,  eager  for  conquest  and 
ready  to  plunge  all  Europe  into  war.  England  had  much  to 
fear.  She  had  made  an  enemy  of  Francis  of  Valois  by  im- 
perilling his  succession  through  the  marriage  between  Mary 
and  Lewis.  She  had  offended  Prince  Charles  by  cavalierly 
repudiating  his  betrothal.  She  had  been  intriguing  against 
Ferdinand  to  obtain  Castile.  The  old  Emperor  was  still  her 
ally,  but  Maximilian  was  ever  ready  to  sell  himself  to  those 
who  paid  him  best,  and  could  not  be  trusted.  '  War,'  writes 
Mr.  Brewer,  *  '  glomed  in  all  directions  and  in  all  forms. 
Who  was  to  ride  the  storm  and  manage  the  elements  %  That 
was  the  question  which  every  man  asked,  and  each  one 
answered  in  his  own  way.'  And  yet  it  might  have  been  so 
different !  Had  Lewis  but  lived  a  little  longer,  had  his 
widow  but  given  birth  to  a  son,  had  the  designs  of  man  not 
been  foiled  by  the  will  of  God,  the  policy  of  Wolsey  might 
have  been,  instead  of  the  triumph  of  an  hour,  one  so  lasting 
and  enduring  as  to  be  inseparable  from  the  annals  of 
French  history. 

To  indulge  in  vain  regrets  was,  however,  now  useless. 
The  first  step  to  be  taken  was  to  congratulate  the  French 
King  on  his  accession,  and  to  humour  him,  so  that  he  might 
deal  handsomely  with  the  young  Queen-dowager.     At  the 

1  State  Papers.  Henry  VIII.— 1515-1518.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Brewer.    Preface. 
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Lead  of  an  imposing  embassy  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  was  in- 
troduced to  Francis  at  Noyon.  His  reception  was  most 
cordial.  Francis  inquired  affectionately  after  the  health  of 
Henry  and  Catharine,  and  expressed  his  gratification  at  this 
renewal  of  the  friendship  between  the  two  countries.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tedious  etiquette  on  such  occasions,  West,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Ely,  delivered  a  long  Latin  oration  on  the  virtues 
and  qualities  of  a  good  ruler,  and  concluded  with  the  hope 
that  the  future  conduct  of  the  King  of  France  would  be  in 
harmony  with  the  promises  he  had  made  when  Duke  of 
Angouleme.  In  reply  Francis  thanked  the  deputation  for 
their  good  wishes,  and  alluded  in  becoming  terms  to  the 
death  of  his  predecessor.  They  had  good  reason  to  be  sorry, 
he  said,  with  courteous  hypocrisy,  '  forasmuch  as  the  late 
King  had  married  the  Princess  Mary,  of  which  marriage  he 
was  a  great  cause,  trusting  that  it  should  have  long  endured.' 
In  the  name  of  his  master  Suffolk  then  thanked  the  King 
for  the  kindness  he  had  shown  to  Mary  during  the  sad  time 
of  her  bereavement,  calling  to  his  mind  'how  lovingly  he  had 
written  to  Henry  by  his  last  letters,  that  he  would  neither 
do  her  wrong,  nor  suffer  her  to  take  wrong  of  any  other 
person  ;  but  be  to  her  as  a  loving  son  should  be  to  his  mother.' 
Francis  answered  that  '  he  could  do  no  less  for  his  honour, 
seeing  that  she  was  Henry's  sister,  a  noble  Princess  married 
to  his  predecessor,'  and  he  hoped  that  she  would  write  to 
England,  '  how  lovingly  he  had  behaved  to  her.' 

With  mutual  compliments  the  public  audience  ended  ;  all 
had  passed  smoothly,  and  beneath  the  formal  courtesies  there 
was  a  sincerity  for  which  neither  side  had  been  prepared. 
Shortly  after  the  dismissal  of  the  embassy  Francis  sent 
privately  for  Suffolk.  '  My  lord  of  Suffolk,'  said  the  Eking, 
bin  quely,as  the  Duke  entered  his  bedchamber, 'there  is  a  bruit 
in  this  my  realm  that  you  are  come  to  marry  with  the  Queen, 
your  master's  sister.'  Confused  at  this  sudden  announce- 
ment of  his  fondest  hopes,  and  mindful  of  the  difficulties  that 
could  be  thrown  across  the  path  of  his  love,  Suffolk  stam- 
mered forth  that  the  report  was  unfounded.  He  begged  the 
King  not  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  he  would  dare  to 
come  into  a  strange  realm  and  there  marry  a  Queen  without 
the  permission  of  the  sovereign.  '  I  assure  your  Grace,'  said 
he,  '  that  I  have  no  such  purpose ;  nor  was  it  ever  intended 
on  the  King  my  master's  behalf,  nor  on  mine.'  Francis, 
however,  soon  silenced  the  protestations  of  the  enamoured 
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Duke.  '  Since  you  will  not  be  plain  with,  me,'  said  he  to 
Suffolk,  '  I  must  be  plain  with  you.  Her  Majesty  herself  has 
informed  me  of  your  mutual  attachment,  and  I  have  promised 
on  my  faith  and  truth  and  by  the  troth  of  a  King  to  do  my 
best  to  help  her.'  Then  to  prove  that  he  was  no  stranger  to 
the  flirtations  of  the  past,  the  King  smilingly  alluded  to 
certain  secrets  which  had  passed  between  the  lovers,  causing 
the  detected  Suffolk  to  blush  crimson.  '  The  which  I  knew 
no  man  alive  could  tell  them  but  she,'  he  writes  to  "Wolsey  ; 
'  and  when  he  told  them  I  was  abashed,  and  he  saw  it  and 
said,  "  Be  not  disturbed,  for  you  shall  say  that  you  have  found 
a  kind  friend  and  a  loving  ;  and  because  you  shall  think  no 
wrong  of  her,  I  give  you  in  your  hand  my  faith  and  troth,  by 
the  word  of  a  King,  that  I  shall  never  fail  her  or  you  ;  but  to 
help  and  advance  this  matter  betwixt  her  and  you  with  as 
good  a  will  as  I  would  for  mine  own  self."  '  Such  generosity 
at  once  appealed  to  the  heart  of  Suffolk.  He  was  loud  in 
his  protestations  of  gratitude,  and  begged  Francis  to  use  his 
good  offices  with  Henry,  for  '  that  I  was  lyke  to  be  undone 
if  the  matter  schold  coume  to  the  knollag  of  the  Kynej  me 
masster,'  he  writes  in  his  awful  spelling.  The  French  King, 
however,  assured  the  anxious  lover  that  he  need  have  no  fears 
as  to  the  future;  that  he,  his  Majesty,  would  befriend  him, 
and  that  on  their  arrival  at  Paris  the  Duke  should  see  the 
Queen,  and  then  both  he,  the  King,  and  she,  his  love,  would 
write  letters  with  their  own  hands  to  Henry,  '  in  the  best 
manner  that  could  be  devised.'  The  Duke  was  enchanted  that 
the  man  whom  he  had  considered  as  the  greatest  opponent  of 
his  suit  should  have  been  transformed  into  his  staunch  est 
advocate.  '  I  find  myself,'  he  writes  thankfully  to  Wolsey, 
'  much  bounden  to  God,  considering  he  that  I  feared  most  is 
contented  to  be  the  doer  of  this  act  himself.' 

That  Suffolk  was  deeply  smitten  with  the  charms  of  Mary 
was  no  seciet  to  her  royal  brother,  for  between  Henry  and 
the  Duke  there  existed  the  warmest  friendship.  From  a 
simple  commoner  the  King  had  raised  Charles  Brandon 
to  the  highest  dignity  in  the  peerage,  had  made  him  his 
constant  companion,  and  had  thus  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
Council  and  the  old  aristocracy  against  the  favourite.  Both 
men  were  of  the  same  age,  both  were  captivated  by  the  same 
tastes,  and  both  excelled  in  martial  exercises.  '  The  Duke 
of  Suffolk,'  says  Giustinian,  '  is  associated  with  his  Majesty 
tanquam   intelligentiam   assistentem    orbi,   which    governs, 
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commands,  and  acts  with  authority  scarcely  inferior  to  tho 
King  himself.'  Of  the  question  of  marriage  between  the 
Duke  and  his  sister,  Henry  had  neither  openly  approved  nor 
disapproved.  He  was  content  to  let  matters  take  their 
course,  but  by  placing  no  obstacle  in  the  way  he  seems  tacitly 
to  have  consented  to  the  union ;  he  was,  however,  sternly 
opposed  to  any  steps  being  taken  without  his  full  knowledge. 
He  had  promised  Mary  when  she  left  him  '  at  the  water  side/ 
that  if,  to  oblige  him,  she  would  marry  Lewis  this  time,  she 
should  be  permitted  on  the  next  occasion  to  do  '  as  she  list.'  If 
therefore  she  now  '  listed  '  to  marry  Suffolk  in  preference  to  a 
more  brilliant  suitor,  he  would  not  actually  thwart  her  inclina- 
tions, though  he  would  not  as  yet  decidedly  encourage  them. 
Nor  had  he  been  displeased  at  the  deferential  conduct  of  the 
duke  in  the  matter.  '  Joyous  I  am  as  any  creature  living,' 
writes  Wolsey  to  Suffolk,  whose  suit  he  stoutly  furthered  at 
every  opportunity, '  to  hear  as  well  of  your  honourable  entertain- 
ment with  the  French  King,  and  of  his  loving  mind  towards 
you  for  your  marriage  with  the  French  Queen,  our  master's 
sister,  as  also  of  his  kind  offer  made  unto  you,  that  both  he  and 
the  said  French  Queen  shall  effectually  write  unto  the  King's 
grace  for  the  obtaining  of  his  good-will  and  favour  unto  the 
same.  The  contents  of  which  your  letter  I  have  at  good 
leisure  declared  unto  the  King's  highness,  and  his  grace 
marvellously  rejoiced  to  hear  of  your  good  speed  in  the  same, 
and  how  substantially  and  discreetly  ye  ordered  and  handled 
yourself  in  your  words  and  your  communication  with  the 
said  French  King,  when  he  first  secretly  brake  with  you  of 
the  said  marriage.  And  therefore,  my  lord,  the  King  and  I 
think  it  good  that  ye  procure  and  solicit  the  speedy  sending 
unto  his  grace  of  the  letters  from  the  said  French  King, 
touching  this  matter.  Assuring  you  that  the  King  continu- 
eth  firmly  in  his  good  mind  and  purpose  towards  you,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  said  marriage,  albeit  that  there  be  daily 
on  every  side  practices  made  to  the  let  of  the  same,  which  I  have 
tuithstanded  hitherto,  and  doubt  not  so  to  do  till  ye  shall 
have  achieved  your  intended  purjyose  ;  and  ye  shall  say  by 
that  time  that  ye  know  all  that  ye  have  had  of  me,  a  fast 
friend.'  l 

On  his  arrival  at  Paris  Suffolk  at  once  hastened  to  the 
Hotel  de  Clugny,  where  Mary  was  then,  according  to  the 

1  A  draft  only  of  this  letter  is  amongst  the  State  Papers  ;  the  words  in 
italic  are  inserted  by  Wolsey  himself. 
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etiquette  required  of  a  royal  widow  of  France,  mourning  her 
loss,  attired  in  white,  and  stretched  upon  a  couch  in  a  dark- 
ened chamber,  illuminated  only  by  wax  tapers — hence  the 
epithet  of  la  Royne  Blanche,  which  was  now  attached  to  her. 
S  itfolk  was  no  stranger  in  the  apartments  of  the  young 
Q  leen.  During  the  brief  period  between  the  marriage  of 
~M  try  and  her  widowhood  the  handsome  Duke  had  been  con- 
stunt  ha  his  attendance  upon  her.  He  had  been  her  companion 
at  pageants  and  tournaments ;  he  was  a  frequent  guest  at 
the  table  of  Lewis;  his  horses  and  splendid  retinue  were 
familiar  objects  to  all  the  Parisians,  whilst  his  society  seems 
to  have  been  as  acceptable  to  the  elderly  King  as  it  was  to 
the  youthful  bride.  '  And  as  to  the  reception  and  good  cheer 
which  my  cousin  of  Suffolk  tells  you  that  I  have  given  him,' 
writes  Lewis  in  the  last  letter  he  was  ever  to  send  to  Henry, 
1  and  for  which  you  thank  me,  it  needs  not,  my  good  brother, 
cousin,  and  compeer,  that  you  should  render  many  thanks, 
for  I  beg  you  to  believe  that,  independent  of  the  place  I 
know  he  holds  with  you  and  the  love  you  bear  him,  his 
virtues,  manners,  politeness  and  good  condition  deserve  that 
he  should  be  received  with  even  greater  honour.'  And  yet, 
dangerous  as  this  intimacy  at  first  sight  appears  between 
a  young  married  woman  linked  to  a  husband  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  was  only  a  husband  in  name,1  and  a 
man  to  whom  it  was  known  she  was  fondly  attached,  so 
loyal  and  discreet  was  their  friendship  that  scandal  was 
silenced,  and  the  carping  Parisians  had  to  look  elsewhere  for 
a  victim. 

Suffolk  had  only  returned  to  London  a  few  days  before 
the  death  of  Lewis,  and  his  appearance  was  now  doubly 
welcome  to  the  Queen  after  their  brief  separation  and  in  her 
isolated  state.  He  did  not  allow  the  interview  to  last  many 
minutes  before  he  asked  the  question  which,  during  the 
hours  of  his  journey  from  Noyon,  had  been  much  agitating 
him.  With  the  hurt  pride  of  a  lover  he  desired  to  know 
how  it  was  that  Mary  had  permitted  herself  to  divulge  to 
Francis  those  little  confidences  which  had  passed  between 
them,  and  which  he  had  never  expected  a  third  person  to 
share.    The  Queen  hesitated,  and  then,  on  the  question  being 

1  '  King  Lewis  of  France  being  dead  advises  that  if  the  Queen  of  France 
be  with  child  she  be  kept  from  danger.  If  she  be  a  maid.  "  as  I  think  verily 
she  is,''  to  obtain  possession  of  her  person.' — Sir  Robert  Wingfield  to  Henry 
VJ.IL,  January  1-1,  1515      State  Papers,  Henry  VIII. 
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repeated,  confessed  that  Francis  had  been  'importunate 
with  her  in  divers  matters  not  to  her  honour,'  which  made 
her  'so  weary  and  so  afeard '  he  would  endeavour  to  effect 
the  ruin  of  Suffolk  that,  in  order  to  be  relieved  of  the  annoy- 
ance of  his  suit,  which  was  not  to  her  honour,  she  had  thought 
frankness  the  best  policy,  and  had  said  to  the  King,  '  Sir,  I 
beseech  you  that  you  will  let  me  alone,  and  speak  no  more 
of  these  matters,  and  if  you  will  promise  me,  by  your  faith 
and  truth,  and  as  you  are  a  true  Prince,  that  you  will  keep  it 
counsel  and  help  me,  I  will  tell  you  all  my  whole  mind.'  On 
his  promise  of  secrecy  Mary  avowed  her  attachment  to 
Suffolk,  that  she  considered  herself  as  his  betrothed,  and 
that  the  objections  which  her  brother,  by  the  advice  of 
his  Council,  might  raise,  were  the  only  barrier  to  their 
union. 

From  this  conversation  the  accomplished  editor  of  the 
1  State  Papers  of  Henry  VIIT.'  draws  what  appears  to  us 
the  most  untenable  of  inferences.  That  so  careful  and  sound 
a  man  as  the  late  Mr.  Brewer  should  have  done  such  violence 
to  common  sense  by  so  ludicrously  misinterpreting  a  plain 
simple  statement,  is  inexplicable.  Shortly  after  her  hus- 
band's death  Mary  wrote  to  Henry,  complaining  of  the 
conduct  of  Francis  in  endeavouring  to  control  her  future 
movements.  In  this  letter  she  states  that  the  French  King 
visited  her  and  asked  if  she  had  made  any  promise  of 
marriage,  at  the  same  time  assuring  her  that  if  she  would  be 
plain  with  him,  he  would  promote  such  marriage,  whether  it 
were  to  take  place  in  his  realm  or  out  of  it.  Thus  pressed, 
Mary  confessed  the  good  mind  she  bore  to  Suffolk,  and 
admitted  that  she  '  answered  the  French  King  thus  in  order 
to  be  relieved  of  the  annoyance  of  his  suit,  which  was  not  to 
my  honour.'  She  concludes  by  begging  Henry  to  favour  her 
wishes,  lest  '  Francis  may  renew  his  suit.'  From  this  letter 
Mr.  Brewer  forms  the  most  awful  conclusions.  According 
to  him,  the  Queen,  in  alluding  to  the  importunities  of  the 
French  King  is  complaining  that  her  honour,  in  the  sense  of 
her  physical  purity,  is  in  danger.  The  words  '  honour  '  and 
'  suit '  employed  by  Mary  are  taken  to  signify  that  Francis, 
with  an  audacity  which  not  even  that  lax  age  would  have 
tolerated,  was  paying  offensive  court  to  the  woman  whom  he 
had  hitherto  always  treated  with  chivalrous  respect  and 
devotion.  Mr.  Brewer  is  indignant,  as  well  he  might  be  if 
his  reading  is  correct,  at  the  '  intolerable,'  '  ungenerous,'  and 
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*  unmanly '  conduct  of  the  French  King  in  thus  seeking  the 
rain  of  a  defenceless  girl  to  whom  he  was  then  specially  in  the 
position  of  friend  and  protector.  If  this  accusation  can  be 
supported,  the  terms  '  intolerable '  and  '  unmanly  '  certainly 
do  not  err  on  the  side  of  severity,  for  a  baser  or  bolder 
repudiation  of  all  trust  cannot  be  imagined. 

But  can  the  accusation  be  supported  1  Is  it  not  emphati- 
cally contradicted  by  the  course  of  subsequent  events  1  The 
conduct  of  Mary  throughout  her  brief  reign,  though  it  was 
evident  to  all  that  the  marriage  had  been  on  her  part  one 
of  political  necessity,  had  been,  as  we  have  said,  so  discreet 
and  dignified  as  to  win  the  homage  and  admiration  of  all. 
The  most  depraved  man  would  scarcely,  '  within  the  first 
week  of  her  widowhood,'  as  Mr.  Brewer  puts  it,  lay  siege  to 
the  virtue  of  a  woman  whose  whole  past  career  utterly 
contradicted  his  chances  of  success,  and  from  whom  he  had 
never  received  the  slightest  encouragement.  Francis  of 
Yalois  was  no  stem  moralist ;  he  was  married  to  an  ugly 
wife,  and  he  consoled  himself,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
his  day,  and  perhaps  of  a,  later  period,  elsewhere ;  but  he 
was  not  a  satyr,  and  he  certainly  was  not  an  idiot.  To 
Mary — his  }Toung  mother- in-law,  as  he  laughingly  called 
her,  since  she  was  stepmother  to  his  wife,  the  Lady  Claude — 
he  had  always  been,  as  he  had  told  Suffolk,  '  a  loving  son,'  one 
who  '  would  neither  do  her  wrong  nor  suffer  her  to  take 
wrong  of  any  other  person.'  Besides,  can  we  imagine  that 
one  so  vicious  as  Francis  is  represented  to  be  by  Mr.  Brewer 
on  this  occasion,  would  not  only  be  deterred  from  his  pux-pose 
by  the  mention  of  the  name  of  a  rival,  but  have  at  once 
done  all  in  his  power  to  promote  that  rival's  success  1 
Would  not  such  a  man,  especially  one  in  the  position  of 
a  sovereign,  have  had  his  unholy  passion  all  the  more  in- 
flamed by  so  candid  a  confession,  and  have  used  the  power 
he  possessed  to  crush  the  hopes  of  the  more  favoured  suitor  1 
Nor  is  this  all.  Mary  wrote  not  only  once  but  several 
times  to  her  brother,  complaining  of  the  persecutions  of 
Francis,  vowing  that  she  would  never  marry  anyone  but 
Suffolk,  and  begging  for  permission  to  come  to  England. 
To  some  of  her  letters  no  answer  was  returned,  but  to  none 
of  them  was  the  answer  given  that  she  desired.  However 
severely  we  may  judge  Henry,  can  we  doubt  for  one  moment 
that,  had  he  interpreted  his  sister's  grievances  as  Mr.  Brewer 
has  interpreted  them,  he  would  not  only  have  removed  Mary 
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instantly  from  Paris,  but  have  hotly  avenged  the  insult  done 
to  his  name  at  the  point  of  the  sword  1 

And  yet  is  not  the  whole  of  this  matter  as  clear  as  day- 
light 1     If  we  read  that  the  importunities  of  Francis  were 
not  to  Mary's  '  honour,'  as  meaning  that  they  were  not  to  her 
advantage,  to  her  dignity,  to  her  sense  of  self-respect — an  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  perfectly  legitimate  at  the  present  day, 
but  much  more  so  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
— everything  is  at  once  explained.     The  'suit 'that  Francis 
so  eagerly  preferred  was  not  for  himself  but  for  others.     The 
fact  was  that  the  French  King  was  most  anxious  that  Mary 
should  marry  in   France;  by  such  a  proceeding  he  would 
avoid  the  necessity  of  returning  her  trousseau  and  marriage 
portion,   and    possibly    might   escape   the   payment   of  the 
revenue  to  which,  as  Queen-Dowager  of  France,  she  was 
entitled.     This  intention  of  Francis  was  so  well  known  that 
it  became  the  talk  of  every  capital  in  Europe ;  it  was  said 
that  Mary  was  not  to  quit  France,  but  was  to  content  herself 
with  a  husband  chosen  for  her  by  her  dutiful  'son-in-law.' 
Spinelly,  the  English  agent  in  the  Low  Countries,  writes  that 
'  the  French  Council  are  resolved  not  to  give  up  the  Queen, 
but  to  marry  her  after  their  own  mind.'     Aware  that  the 
young  widow  could  not  be  expected  to  remain  inconsolable 
for  the  loss  of  an  elderly  husband  to  whom  she  had  never 
pretended  to  be  attached,  Francis  took  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  pressing  upon  her — not  his  own  offensive  suit — but 
the  suit  of  others.     The  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
were  first  brought  forward,  but  when  it  was  ascertained  that 
he  was  affianced  to  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  the 
eager  French  King  took  up  the  cause  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
and  so  persecuted  Mary  with  his  wishes  upon  the  subject 
that  it  had  resulted  in  the  young  woman's  throwing  herself 
upon  the  generosity  of  Francis,  and  confiding  to  him  the 
whole   history   of    her   secret   attachment   to    Suffolk.     As 
became  a  man  eminently  kindly  and  considerate,  the  King 
agreed  to  waive  his  own  personal  views  on  the  question,  and 
to  use  his  influence  to  further  the  wishes  of  the  Queen.     If 
we   look   upon  the  conduct  of  Francis  in  this  light,  it  is 
perfectly  consistent  and  intelligible.     For  certain  somewhat 
mean  reasons  he  desires  that  Mary  shall  marry  in  France ;  he 
knows  that  so  beautiful  a  prize  will  not  long  remain  un- 
claimed, and  he  determines  to  be  first  in  the  field  ;  he  recom- 
mends so  pertinaciously  one  suitor  and  then  another,  that  at 
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last  the  distressed  widow  complains  to  her  brother  of  the  annoy- 
ance the  French  King  occasions  her.1  She  is  so  persecuted  with 
the  importunities  of  Francis,  that  she  begs  Henry  openly  to 
sanction  hex  engagement  with  Suffolk,  in  order  that  she  may 
be  free  from  them.  No  answer  is  returned  to  her  entreaties, 
and  then  to  prove  to  Francis  that  it  is  idle  for  him  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  another,  she  owns  that  Suffolk  possesses  her 
heart,  and  that  he  only  shall  be  her  future  husband.  But  if 
we  are  to  accept  Mr.  Brewer's  interpretation  as  correct,  the 
course  pursued  by  Francis  is  incomprehensible.  Why,  at 
the  very  time  when  he  is  accused  of  pressing  upon  Mary  his 
own  '  intolerable,  ungenerous,  and  unmanly '  attentions,  he 
should  be  found  recommending  first  the  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
then  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  then  others,  to  her  notice  we 
cannot  imagine.  It  is  certainly  the  strangest  mode  of  paying 
dishonourable  court  to  a  woman.  If  Mary  had  been  insulted 
by  Francis,  as  Mr.  Brewer  alleges,  "would  she  have  so 
lowered  herself,  after  the  confession  of  her  attachment  to 
Suffolk,  to  petition  the  very  man  who  had  acted  so  ignobly 
towards  her  to  espouse  her  cause  and  use  his  influence  to 
lessen  the  displeasure  of  her  brother  ]  It  appears  so  plain 
that  the  Queen  is  alluding  to  Francis  as  the  advocate  of 
another  and  not  of  himself,  that  it  is  to  us  inconceivable 
that  any  one  should  have  been  found  to  distort  her  meaning. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  affair  Henry  was  perfectly  at 
his  ease.  He  no  more  troubled  himself  with  the  designs  of 
Francis  than  he  did  with  the  gossip  that  reached  his  ears 
from  his  agents  and  envoys.  He  had  the  fullest  confidence 
in  his  sister  and  in  Suffolk.  Mary  some  weeks  back  had 
pledged  herself  in  a  letter  to  Wolsey  that  she  would  contract 
no  alliance  without  the  approval  of  her  brother,  whilst 
Suffolk,  on  the  eve  of  his  starting  at  the  head  of  the  mission 
to  France,  had  sworn  upon  oath  that  he  would  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  position  to  obtain  any  undue  influence  over 
the  Queen-Dowager,  nor  tempt  her  to  plight  to  him  an  un- 
sanctioned troth.  The  King  was  perfectly  content  with 
these  two  solemn  assertions,  and  watched  with  amusement  the 
eagerness  of  the  suitors  for  his  sister's  hand  and  fortune. 
The  Duke  of  Savoy  had  been  rejected.  The  same  fate  had 
befallen  the  Prince  of  Portugal  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria. 
Even  the  penniless  and  worn-out  Maximilian  had  been 
tempted  by  the  rich  prize  to  enter  the  lists.  He  had 
1  State  Papers,  Henry  VIII.,  February  15,  1515. 
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declared,  not  long  since,  to  his  daughter  Margaret,  that  'he 
would  never  marry  again  for  heauty  or  money,  were  he  to 
die  for  it.'  But  heiresses  so  charming  and  with  such  prospec- 
tive advantages  (for  as  yet  uncertainty  was  attached  to 
Henry's  issue)  as  la  Royne  Blanche  were  seldom  in  the 
market,  and  the  stout  resolve  of  the  bankrupt  Emperor  was 
unable  to  withstand  the  temptation.  He  was  struck  by  a 
portrait  of  Mary  which  was  shown  him,  and  '  kept  his  eyes 
tixed  upon  it  for  a  full  half-hour  or  more.'  Satisfied  as  to  the 
beauty  of  the  young  widow,  his  next  step  was  to  commission 
his  daughter  Margaret  of  Savoy  '  to  write  to  the  King  of 
England  to  get  the  lady  into  his  own  hands,  urging  his 
Majesty  of  England  that  if  she  be  married  in  France  and 
were  to  die  without  heirs,  his  kingdom  would  be  exposed  to 
great  hazards.'  He  was,  however,  no  more  favoured  than 
his  predecessors.  It  was  Suffolk  and  only  Suffolk  that 
Mary  had  resolved  to  wed.  Again  she  wrote  pressing  her 
brother  for  his  decision.  She  reminded  him  that  she  had 
consented  at  his  request,  and  for  the  peace  of  Christendom, 
to  marry  Lewis  of  France,  'though  he  was  very  aged  and 
sickly,'  on  condition  that  if  she  survived  him  she  should 
marry  whom  she  liked.  She  declared  that  Suffolk  had  all 
her  heart,  and  to  none  else  would  she  be  united  ;  rather  than 
give  her  hand  to  another  she  vowed  she  would  seek  the 
refuge  of  a  convent.  '  For  if  you  will  have  me  married/  she 
threatened, '  in  any  place  saving  whereas  my  mind  is,  I  will 
be  there  whereas  your  Grace  nor  none  other  shall  have  any 
joy  of  me ;  for  I  promise  your  Grace  you  shall  hear  that  I 
will  be  in  some  religious  house,  the  which  I  think  your 
Grace  would  be  very  sorry  of,  and  your  realm  also.'  l 

In  the  then  divided  state  of  the  Privy  Council — the  one 
party  in  favour  of  a  union  with  Germany,  the  other  in  favour 
of  a  union  with  France — it  had  been  sufficient  for  Wolsey 
to  further  the  suit  of  Suffolk  to  cause  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  those  who  acted  with  him  to  warmly  oppose  the  intended 
marriage.  Mary  was  right  when  she  wrote  to  Henry  that 
her  lover 'had  many  hinderers  about  his  Grace.'  Not  an 
opportunity  was  rejected  by  which  these  '  hinderers '  could 
gain  their  ends.  They  employed  all  their  arts  to  poison  the 
ear  of  the  King  against  the  wishes  of  Suffolk.  A.  princess  of 
the  blood  royal,  one  who  had  been  deemed  worthy  to  wear 
the  crown  of  France,  a  woman  who  was,  perhaps,  the  richest 

1  Slate  Papers,  March  1515.  Xo.  228. 
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heiress  in  Europe,  and  whose  beauty  was  as  remarkable  as 
her  wealth,  would  be  a  fitting  consort  for  the  proudest 
monarch;  why  then  throw  away  all  such  charms  and  ad- 
vantages to  encourage  the  pride  and  ambition  of  an  upstart  ] 
They  even  endeavoured  to  convince  the  Queen-Dowager  her- 
self that  the  man  on  whom  she  bad  lavished  all  tbe  treasures 
of  her  heart  was  unworthy  of  her  love.  A  friar  named 
Langley  was  despatched  to  Paris  to  worm  himself  into  the 
confidence  of  Mary.  This  worthy  declared  to  the  Queen  that 
'he  would  show  her  divers  things  which  were  of  truth,  and 
of  which  he  had  perfect  knowledge,  desiring  her  to  give  him 
hearing,  and  to  keep  the  same  to  herself.'  He  then  bade  her 
beware  of  Suffolk  and  Wolsey  of  all  men,  for  that  they  had 
dealings  with  the  devil,  and  '  by  the  puissance  of  the  said  devil ' 
kept  Henry  subject  to  their  wills.  Nor  was  this  all.  Sir 
"William  Compton,  one  in  high  favour  with  the  King,  had 
been  laid  up  with  a  bad  leg  ;  this,  said  the  friar,  was  entirely 
due  to  the  diabolical  art  of  Suffolk,  '  for  he  knew  the  premises 
well,  and  could  not  doubt  it  was  the  Duke's  doing.' l  This 
strange  envoy  was,  however,  not  very  successful  in  his 
mission,  for  we  are  told  that  '  the  Queen  gave  him  small 
comfort,  and  he  departed.'  It  soon  became  evident  that,  in 
spite  of  all  opposition,  Mary  was  resolved  upon  one  of  two 
courses — either  to  marry  Suffolk  or  to  take  the  veil.  The 
latter  alternative  was  distasteful  to  her  brother,  and  he 
therefore  now  thought  it  wiser  to  give  his  consent  to  an 
arrangement  which  it  seemed  he  was  powerless  to  prevent. 
He  accordingly  sanctioned  the  union  of  his  sister  with  the  man 
of  her  choice,  but  accompanied  this  permission  with  a  stipu- 
lation which  proved  that,  in  spite  of  his  prodigality,  'bluff 
King  Hal '  was  a  true  son  of  the  grasping  patron  of  Empson 
and  Dudley. 

On  her  marriage  with  Lewis,  Mary  had  been  presented 
by  her  husband  with  sets  of  jewels  of  dazzling  magnificence. 
The  elderly  King  had  given  them  to  his  young  wife  gradually 
and  in  instalments,  in  the  hope  that  his  generosity  might 
make  amends  for  his  age  and  debility,  and  be  the  means  of 
inspiring  something  like  affection  for  him  in  her  heart.  '  My 
wife  shall  not  have  all  her  jewels  at  once,'  he  said,  laughing, 
'for  I  wish  to  have  many  and  at  divers  times  kisses  and 
thanks  for  them.'  Never  was  bride  adorned  with  such 
brilliants.  The  Earl  of  Worcester  said  they  were  '  the  goodliest 
1  State  Papers,  February  8,  1515. 
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and  richest  sight  of  jewels  that  ever  he  saw.'  These  gems 
and  Mary's  service  of  gold  plate,  together  with  her  dowry, 
became  now  the  objects  of  much  diplomatic  haggling.  Henry 
demanded  their  restoration,  and  entrusted  the  disagreeable 
task  to  Suffolk,  with  the  price  of  Mary's  hand  as  the  reward 
of  his  success.  Wolsey  wrote  to  the  Duke,  advising  him 
'  substantially  to  handle  that  matter,  and  to  stick  thereunto  : 
for  I  assure  you  the  hope  that  the  King  hath  to  obtain  the 
said  plate  and  jewels  is  the  thing  that  most  stayeth  his 
Grace  constantly  to  assent  that  ye  should  marry  his  sister ; 
the  lack  whereof,  I  fear  me,  might  make  him  cold  and  remiss 
and  cause  some  alteration,  whereof  all  men  here,  except  his 
Grace  and  myself,  would  be  right  glad.' ' 

Into  the  details  of  this  mean  negotiation  we  need  not 
enter.  Each  party  tried  to  outwit  the  other.  In  reference 
to  the  dower  there  could  be  no  dispute,  but  the  question  of 
the  gems  was  more  complicated.  The  English  insisted  on 
the  delivery  of  all  the  jewels  which  Lewis  had  given  and 
promised  to  give  to  Mary.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand, 
declared  that  the  jewels  had  been  presented  to  Mary,  not  as 
the  wife  of  Lewis,  but  as  Queen  of  France ;  she  could  use 
them  if  she  stayed  in  the  country,  but  they  could  not  be 
removed  from  the  realm.  Suffolk,  who  was  a  gentleman, 
and  whose  lack  of  education  made  him  no  match  for  the 
sharp-witted  Parisians  in  such  a  job,  was  heartily  sick  of  the 
whole  transaction.  He  thought  certain  of  the  demands  of 
Henry  um-easonable,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  express  his 
opinion  ;  he  vowed  that  Paris  was  '  a  stinking  prison,'  and 
he  implored  Henry  'to  call  him  and  the  Queen  his  sister 
home.'  But  such  entreaties  were  useless.  Until  •  hall 
Mary's  stouf  and  jowyelles '  bad  been  placed  in  the  King's 
hands,  he  would  not  think  of  the  union  of  the  lovers. 
Wolsey,  who  was  the  truest  of  friends  to  the  amorous  pah-, 
and  the  most  constant  of  correspondents,  begged  them  still 
to  have  patience,  and  to  persevere  till  the  transaction  had 
ended  as  the  King  desired. 

Weeks  passed,  and  yet  the  negotiations  appeared  no 
nearer  to  a  satisfactory  issue  than  at  their  commencement. 
Mary  was  in  despair.  She  wrote  frequently  2  to  '  the  Kynges 
gi-ace  me  brodar,'  stating  that  all  her  plate  and  jewels  when 
she  had  gotten  them  should  be  at '  his  commandment ; '  she 

1  State  Papers,  February  1515.  No.  203. 
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besought  him  'to  write  to  the  French  King  and  all  your 
ambassadors  here,  that  they  make  all  the  speed  possible,'  and 
she  expressed  in  the  most  affectionate  terms  her  wish  once 
again  to  meet  him,  '  for  my  singular  desire  and  comfort  is 
to  see  your  Grace  above  all  things  in  this  world.'  Henry 
replied  kindly,  but  the  gist  of  his  letters  was  always  the 
same  :  he  would  not  send  for  her,  nor  would  he  sanction  her 
alliance,  until  all  that  he  demanded  had  been  carried  out. 
To  the  lovers,  if  their  union  depended  upon  the  consent  of 
the  King,  marriage  seemed  hopeless. 

But  was  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  consent  of  Henry 
to  be  obtained  ]  Mary  was  her  own  mistress,  she  was  inde- 
pendent of  all  pecuniary  aid  from  her  brother,  she  had  a 
perfect  right  to  please  herself ;  were  she  to  dispose  of  her 
hand  to  a  subject,  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  a  princess  of 
England  had  united  herself  to  one  beneath  her  in  rank. 
Why  then  tarry  for  the  permission  that  might  never  be 
given  ?  Why  let  the  heart  grow  sick  with  the  hope  that  was 
ever  deferred  ?  These  reasons,  which  appeared  so  sound  and 
plausible,  whilst  passion  was  clouding  reflection,  at  last 
carried  the  day.  Suffolk,  mindful  of  his  oath  to  the  King, 
had  hesitated,  but  his  scruples  were  speedily  silenced  when 
the  imperious  Mary  told  him  that  unless  he  agreed  to  be 
united  with  her  in  four  days,  she  would  never  look  upon  his 
face  again.  The  temptation  was  irresistible.  At  an  early 
hour,  and  in  the  strictest  privacy,  before  only  a  few  witnesses 
— amongst  whom,  however,  was  Francis — in  the  chapel  of 
the  Hotel  de  Clugny,  Mary  became  the  wife  of  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

And  now  that  the  deed  was  clone,  reflection  once  more 
exercised  its  sway,  and  the  husband  and  wife  stood  aghast  at 
their  rashness.  Suffolk  at  once  took  up  his  pen,  and  wrote 
in  something  more  than  his  usual  bad  spelling  a  humble 
missive  to  the  King,  which  he  enclosed  to  Wolsey.  He 
began  by  propitiating  the  avarice  of  Henry.  He  was  aware 
that  he  had  claimed  his  reward  before  his  task  had  been  per- 
formed, still  he  had  clone  his  best  to  obtain  all  the  ex-Queen's 
stuff  and  jewels,  and,  though  he  failed  in  his  effort  for  no 
fault  of  his,  yet  his  wife  '  is  content  to  give  your  Grace  what 
sum  you  shall  be  content  to  axe,  to  be  paid  on  her  jointure, 
and  all  that  she  has  in  this  world.'  He  then  stated  the 
reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  marry  without  the  royal 
permission.     '  When  I  came  to  Paris,'  he  said,  '  the  Queen 
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was  in  hand  with  me  the  first  day  I  came,  and  said  she  must 
be  short  with  me  and  open  to  me  her  pleasure  and  mind. 
And  so  she  began  and  showed  how  good  lady  she  was  to  me, 
and  if  I  would  be  ordered  by  her  she  would  never  have  none 
but  me.'  Her  trouble,  he  continued,  was  great,  for  she  had 
heard  that  she  was  to  be  taken  to  England  to  be  married  to 
Prince  Charles  in  Flanders.  She  wept  bitterly  at  the- 
thought — '  Sir,  I  never  saw  woman  so  weep ' — and  vowed 
that  she  would  be  torn  in  pieces  rather  than  wed  the 
Spaniard.  Then  she  declared  that  unless  he,  Suffolk,  married 
her  at  once,  she  would  never  give  him  the  like  proffer  again. 
And  so,  rather  than  lose  all,  added  the  Duke,  he  thought  it 
best  to  comply,  and  thus  they  were  privately  married.  He 
concluded  by  humbly  throwing  himself  upon  the  royal  mercy, 
for  it  never  had  been  wish  of  his  '  to  offend  your  Grace  in 
word,  deed,  or  thought.' 

This  appeal  was  supported  by  the  following  letter  (also 
under  cover  to  Wolsey)  a  few  days  afterwards,  from  the  wife 
herself  to  the  King  '  me  broder,'  when  she  had  been  informed 
that  he  was  furious  at  the  step  she  had  taken  : — 

'  Pleaseth  your  Grace  (she  wrote),1  to  my  greatest  dis- 
comfort, sorrow  and  d'sconsolation,  but  lately  I  have  been 
advertised  of  the  great  and  high  displeasure  which  your 
Highness  beareth  unto  me  and  my  lord  of  Suffolk  for  the 
marriage  between  us.  Sir,  I  will  not  in  any  wise  deny  but 
that  I  have  offended  your  Grace,  for  the  which  I  do  put 
myself  most  humbly  in  your  clemency  and  mercy.  Never- 
theless to  the  intent  that  your  Highness  should  not  think 
that  I  had  simply,  carnally,  and  of  my  sensual  appetite  done 
the  same,  I,  having  no  regard  to  fall  in  your  Grace's  dis- 
pleasure, I  assure  your  Grace  that  I  had  never  done  against 
your  ordinance  and  consent,  but  by  reason  of  the  great 
despair  wherein  I  was  put  by  the  two  friars  ....  which 
hath  certified  me  in  case  I  came  to  England  your  Council 
would  never  consent  to.  the  marriage  between  the  said  lord 

1  State  Papers.  March  1515.  No.  229.  'This  touching  and  eloquent 
letter,'  says  Mr.  Brewer,  '  is  written  in  Mary's  laborious  holograph, 
with  very  little  correction.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  copied  from  an 
original,  dictated  or  overlooked  by  Wolsey,  as  on  another  occasion.  The 
style  is  too  guarded  and  the  tone  too  humble  for  Mary,  who  certainly  be- 
lieved that  she  had  a  perfect  right  to  dispose  of  her  own  hand  as  she  pleased; 
not  to  insist  upon  casual  expressions  here  and  there  which  are  not  those  of 
a  young  woman  who  had  very  little  practice  in  writing.' 
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and  me,  with  many  other  sayings  concerning  the  same 
marriage ;  so  that  I  verily  thought  that  the  said  friars 
would  never  have  offered  to  have  made  me  like  overture 
unless  they  might  have  had  charge  from  some  of  your 
Council ;  the  which  put  me  in  such  consternation,  fear,  and 
doubt  of  the  obtaining  of  the  thing  which  I  desired  most  in 
this  world,  that  I  rather  chose  to  put  me  in  your  mercy  by 
accomplishing  this  marriage,  than  to  put  me  in  the  order  of 
your  Council,  knowing  them  to  be  otherwise  minded. 
Whereupon,  Sir,  I  put  my  lord  of  Suffolk  in  choice  whether 
he  would  accomplish  the  marriage  within  four  days,  or  else 
that  he  should  never  have  enjoyed  me ;  whereby  I  know 
well  that  I  constrained  him  to  break  such  promises  he  made 
your  Grace,  as  well  for  fear  of  losing  me,  as  also  that  I 
ascertained  him  that  by  their  consent  I  would  never  come 
into  England.  And  now  that  your  Grace  knoweth  the  both 
offences  of  the  which  I  have  been  the  only  occasion  I  most 
humbly,  and  as  your  most  sorrowful  sister,  requiring  you  to 
have  compassion  upon  us  both,  and  to  pardon  our  offences, 
and  that  it  will  please  your  Grace  to  write  to  me  and  my 
lord  of  Suffolk  some  comfortable  words,  for  it  shall  be  the 
greatest  comfort  for  us  both. 

'  By  your  loving  and  most  humble  sister, 

«  Mary.' 

The  powerful  aid  of  Wolsey  was  now  earnestly  invoked. 
Suffolk  announced  to  him  what  he  had  done  and,  with  some- 
thing of  the  Adam-like  meanness  which  gives  all  the  blame 
to  the  woman  for  the  act  that  has  been  committed,  says, 
'  the  Queen  would  never  let  me  be  in  rest  till  I  had  granted 
her  to  be  married,  and  so,  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  have 
married  her  heartily.'  He  feared  the  King's  displeasure 
and  begged  the  prelate  to  assist  him.  '  Let  me  not  be 
undone  now,'  he  entreats,  '  the  which  I  fear  me  shall  be 
without  the  help  of  you.  Me  Lor,  think  not  that  ever  you 
shall  make  any  friend  that  shall  be  more  obliged  to  you.' 
The  better  to  soften  the  King  he  forwarded  Wolsey  a 
diamond  with  a  great  pearl — '  a  dymond  wyet  a  greth 
pryell ' — which  he  desired  him  to  give  Henry.  '  Ryquyer 
hem  (he  writes  in  his  awful  orthography)  to  take 
et  aworth,  asuarryng  hes  Grace  y*  whan  soo  ewar  sche 
[Mary]  schall  have  the  possesseun  of  the  resedeu  y*  he  schall 
have  the  chowse  of  them  accordyng  unto  her  formar  wret 
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tyng.  Me  Loi'd  sche  and  I  bowth  rymyttys  thes  mattar 
holle  to  your  dysskraseun,  tresting  y*  in  hall  hast  possebbyll 
wye  sckall  her  from  you  some  good  tydynges  tocheng  howar 
afyeres.' l 

But  good  tidings  he  did  not  hear.  None  knew  better 
than  Wolsey  how  sternly  Henry  resented  any  independence 
of  action  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  subject  to  him,  and 
the  prelate  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  anxiety  which  the 
conduct  of  the  rash  pair  occasioned  him.  It  was  with  a 
sorrowful  heart,  he  said  to  the  Duke,2  that  he  wrote  to  him ; 
for  he  had  heard  with  'no  little  discomfort  and  inward 
heaviness '  how  that  '  you  be  secretly  married  unto  the 
King's  sister,  and  have  accompanied  together  as  man  and 
wife.'  He  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  communicate  this 
matter  at  once  to  the  King,  '  who  at  the  first  hearing  could 
scarcely  believe  the  same  to  be  true  :  but  after  I  had  showed 
to  his  Grace  that  by  your  own  writing  I  bad  knowledge 
thereof,  his  Grace,  giving  credence  thereunto,  took  the  same 
grievously  and  displeasantly,  not  only  for  that  ye  durst 
presume  to  marry  his  sister  without  his  knowledge,  but  also 
for  breaking  of  your  promise  made  to  his  Grace,  in  his  hand, 
I  being  present,  at  Eltham :  having  also  such  an  assured 
affiance  in  your  truth,  that  for  all  the  world,  and  to  have 
been  torn  with  wild  horses,  ye  would  not  have  broken  your 
oath,  promise,  and  assurance,  made  to  his  Grace,  who  doth 
well  perceive  that  he  is  deceived  of  the  constant  and  assured 
trust  that  he  thought  to  have  found  in  you,  and  so  his  Grace 
would  I  should  expressly  write  unto  you.' 

As  for  "Wolsey  himself,  he  '  feels  so  encumbered  therewith ' 
that  he  cannot  devise  nor  study  the  remedy  thereof. 
■  Cursed  be  the  blind  affection  and  counsel,'  he  cries,  '  that 
hath  brought  you  hereunto !  fearing  that  such  sudden  and 
unadvised  dealing  shall  have  sudden  repentance.'  He  knows 
not  what  remedy  to  suggest  whereby  they  can  make  their 
peace,  but  as  what  has  been  done  cannot  be  undone,  he 
thinks  that  perhaps  the  best  course  to  pursue  is  to  appeal 
to  the  avarice  of  the  King.  He  therefore  advises  Mary  to 
agree  to  pay  yearly  4,000^.  out  of  her  dower  to  her  brother, 
and  also  to  hand  over  to  him  '  the  plate  of  gold  and  jewels 
which  the  late  French  King  had,'  together  with  the  whole  of 
the  dote  that  shall  be  restored  to  her  by  France. 

'  This  (he  concludes)  is  the  way  to  make  your  peace : 
I  State  Papers,  March  5,  1515.  8  Ibid.    No.  224. 
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whereat  if  ye  deeply  consider  what  danger  ye  be  and  shall  be 
in,  having  the  King's  displeasure,  I  doubt  not  both  the 
Queen  and  you  will  not  stick,  but  with  all  effectual  diligence 
endeavour  yourselves  to  recover  the  King's  favour,  as  well 
by  this  mean  as  by  other  substantial  true  ways  which  by 
mine  advice  ye  shall  use,  and  none  other,  towards  his  Grace, 
whom  by  corbobyll  drifts  and  ways  you  cannot  abuse.  Now 
I  have  told  you  my  opinion,  hardily  follow  the  same,  and 
trust  not  too  much  to  your  own  wit,  nor  follow  not  the 
counsel  of  them  that  hath  not  more  deeply  considered  the 
dangers  of  this  matter  than  they  have  hitherto  done.' 

The  position  of  Suffolk  was  one  of  extreme  embarrass- 
ment. His  marriage  was  still  a  secret,  yet  he  felt  from  the 
natural  condition  into  which  his  wife  had  fallen,  that  it  was 
a  secret  that  must  soon  be  divulged.  He  had  incurred  the 
heavy  displeasure  of  his  sovereign,  and  the  only  measures 
that  had  been  suggested  to  him  whereby  he  could  once  more 
bask  in  the  royal  favour,  he  felt  himself  powerless  to  carry 
out.  Willingly  would  he  have  given  the  gems  and  fortune 
of  his  wife  to  Henry,  but  as  yet  in  his  negotiations  with  the 
French  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain  either.  He  was  ig- 
norant, he  wrote  to  Wolsey,  though  he  had  done  his  best  in 
the  matter,  whether  Mary  '  had  her  right  or  had  been  out- 
witted by  the  subtlety  of  the  French  ministers.'  The 
unhappy  man  knew  not  what  plan  to  adopt  to  extricate 
himself  from  his  dilemma.  He  begged  'some  word  of 
comfort  from  Henry,'  but  still  the  King  maintained  the 
sternest  silence.  When  the  marriage  became  known  to  the 
Council  in  England,  the  enemies  of  Suffolk  loudly  called  for 
vengeance  upon  the  man  who  had  dared  to  unite  himself  to 
the  sister  of  his  sovereign  without  first  having  obtained  the 
royal  consent.  Affairs  were  now  at  a  dead-lock,  Suffolk 
could  neither  treat  with  the  King  of  England  nor  with  the 
King  of  France.  His  position  was  intolerable.  His  intimacy 
with  his  wife  whilst  his  marriage  was  as  yet  unknown 
greatly  compromised  Mary  in  the  eyes  of  the  Parisian  world. 
The  husband  was  most  anxious  that  a  second  marriage 
ceremony  should  be  gone  through,  and  this  time  with  all 
publicity.  '  My  Lord,'  he  implores  Wolsey,  '  at  the  reverence 
of  God  help  that  I  may  be  married  as  I  go  out  of  France, 
openly,  for  many  things  of  which  I  will  advertise  you  by  mine 
next  letters.  Give  me  your  advice  whether  the  French  Kinr^ 
and  his  mother  shall  write  again  to  the  King  for  this  open 
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marriage ;  seeing  that  this  privy  marriage  is  done,  and  that 
I  think  none  otherwise  but  that  she  is  with  child.'  It  was, 
however,  Lent,  and  no  licence  could  be  obtained  without  a 
dispensation,  and  such  a  course  it  was  considered  would 
offend'  many  of  the  rigid  Catholics  in  England.  Foiled  in 
this  effort,  both  husband  and  wife  now  begged  permission  to 
return  to  England.  For  a  whole  month  no  notice  was 
taken  of  their  prayer;  then  early  in  the  April  of  1515 
leive  was  given  to  the  couple,  whose  honeymoon  had  been 
clouded  with  such  anxieties,  to  depart. 

The  future  that  awaited  the  wedded  pair  was  uncertain. 
How  would  Henry  greet  his  sister]  She  was  not  returning 
empty-handed  ;  but  had  she  sufficient  to  purchase  the  affection 
of  her  money-grubbing  brother  %  What  would  be  the  fate  of 
her  idolised  husband  t  Would  the  King  be  mindful  of  the 
old  friendship  that  had  so  warmly  existed  between  him  and 
the  Duke,  or  would  his  anger  and  outraged  authority  gain 
the  mastery  over  the  royal  heart?  Was  the  influence  of 
Wolsey  strong  enough  to  defeat  the  animosity  of  the  Council  1 
These  were  the  questions  that  were  freely  discussed  by  the 
agitated  couple  as  they  journeyed  from  Montreuil  to  Calais. 
Arrived  at  the  seaport,  they  took  up  their  quarters  at  '  the 
King  of  England's  house.'  Here  Suffolk  experienced  a  fore- 
taste of  the  feeling  that  he  had  excited  by  his  rash  step,  for 
we  learn  from  a  '  Paper  of  Intelligence '  among  the  State 
Papers  that  'the  Duke  of  Suffolk  did  not  dare  leave  the 
King  of  England's  house,  as  be  would  have  been  killed  by 
the  people  for  marrying  Queen  Mary.' l  This  incident  awoke 
all  the  former  fears  of  both  husband  and  wife,  and  Mary,  now 
in  great  terror  and  in  deep  humility,  bethought  herself  of 
occupying  the  hours  of  her  enforced  seclusion  by  again  appeal- 
ing to  the  King. 

'  My  most  dear  and  most  entirely  beloved  Brother  (she 
writes),  in  most  humble  manner  I  recommend  me  to  your 
Grace.  Dearest  brother,  I  doubt  not  but  ye  have  in  your 
good  remembrance,  that  whereas  for  the  good  of  peace  and 
for  the  furtherance  of  your  affairs  ye  moved  me  to  marry  with 
my  lord  and  late  husband,  King  Lewis,  of  France,  whose 
soul  God  pardon,  though  I  understood  that  he  was  very  aged 
and  sickly,  yet  for  the  advancement  of  the  said  peace,  and  for 
the  furtherance  of  your  causes,  I  was  contented  to  conform 
myself  to  your  said  motion,  so  that  if  I  should  fortune  to 

1  State  Papers,  April  1515.     No.  399. 
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survive  the  said  late  King,  I  might  with  your  good  will 
marry  myself  at  my  liberty  without  your  displeasure.  Where- 
unto,  good  brother,  ye  condescended  and  granted,  as  ye  Avell 
know  promising  unto  me  that  in  such  case  ye  would  never 
provoke  or  move  me  but  as  mine  own  heart  and  mind  should 
be  best  pleased,  and  that  wheresoever  I  should  dispose  myself 
ye  would  wholly  be  contented  with  the  same.  And  upon 
that  your  good  comfort  and  faithful  promise  1  assented  to  the 
said  marriage ;  else  I  would  never  have  granted  to,  as  at 
the  same  time  I  showed  unto  you  more  at  large.  Now  that 
God  hath  called  my  said  late  husband  to  His  mercy  and  that 
I  am  at  my  liberty,  dearest  brother,  remembering  the  great 
virtues  which  I  have  seen  and  perceived  heretofore  in  my 
Lord  of  Suffolk,  to  whom  I  have  always  been  of  good  mind, 
as  ye  well  know,  I  have  affixed  and  clearly  determined  my- 
self to  marry  with  him  ;  and  the  same  I  assure  you  hath 
proceeded  only  of  mine  own  mind,  without  any  recuiest  or 
labour  of  my  said  Lord  of  Suffolk,  or  of  any  other  person. 
And  to  be  plain  with  your  Grace,  I  have  so  bound  myself 
unto  him,  that  for  no  cause  earthly  I  will  or  may  vary  or 
change  from  the  same.  Wherefore  my  good  and  most  kind 
brother,  I  now  beseech  your  Grace  to  take  this  matter  in 
good  part,  and  to  give  unto  me  and  to  my  said  Lord  of  Suffolk 
your  goodwill  herein ;  ascertaining  you,  that  upon  the  trust 
and  comfort  which  I  have  for  that  you  have  always  honour- 
ably regarded  your  promise,  I  am  now  comen  out  of  the  realm 
of  France,  and  have  put  myself  within  your  jurisdiction,  in 
this  your  town  of  Calais,  where  I  intend  to  remain  till  such 
time  as  I  shall  have  answer  from  you  of  your  good  and  loving 
mind  herein ;  which  I  would  not  have  done  but  upon  the 
faithful  trust  that  I  have  in  your  said  promise.  Humbly 
beseeching  your  Grace  for  the  great  and  tender  love,  which 
ever  hath  been,  and  shall  be  between  you  and  me,  to  bear 
your  gracious  mind  and  show  yourself  to  be  agreeable  here- 
unto, and  to  certify  me  by  your  most  loving  letters  of  the 
same ;  till  which  time  I  will  make  mine  abode  here,  and  no 
further  enter  your  realm.' 

She  concludes  by  appealing  to  her  brother's  weak 
point : — 

'  And  to  the  intent  (she  continues),  it  may  please  you  the 
rather  to  condescend  to  this  my  most  hearty  desire,  I  am  con- 
tented, and  expressly  promise  and  bind  me  to  you  by  these 
presents  to  give  you  all  the  whole  dote  which  was  delivered 
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with  me,  and  also  all  such  plate  of  gold  and  jewels  as  I  shall 
have  of  my  said  late  husband's.  Over  and  besides  this  I  shall, 
lather  than  fail,  give  you  as  much  yearly  part  of  my  dower 
to  as  great  a  sum  as  shall  stand  with  your  will  and  pleasure. 
And  of  all  the  premises  I  promise  upon  knowledge  of  your 
good  mind,  to  make  unto  you  sufficient  bonds.'  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole  history  of  correspondence  a 
letter  in  which  sisterly  affection,  unblushing  calculation, 
and  unselfish  devotion  to  a  husband  are  more  strangely 
blended. 

Two  days  before  the  despatch  of  this  appeal,  Suffolk, 
whilst  at  Montreuil,  had  again  written  to  the  King  to  show 
him  mercy,  and  not  to  let  him  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

'  Most  gracious  Sovereign  Lord  (he  begins),1  so  it  is  that 
I  am  informed  divers  ways  that  all  your  whole  Council,  my 
Lord  of  York  excepted,  with  many  other,  are  clearly  deter- 
mined to  "  tympe  "  your  Grace,  that  I  may  either  be  put  to 
death  or  be  put  in  prison  and  so  to  be  destroyed.  Alas,  Sir ! 
I  may  say  that  I  have  had  a  hard  fortune  seeing  that  there 
was  never  none  of  them  in  trouble  but  I  was  glad  to  help 
them  to  my  power,  and  that  your  Grace  knows  best.  And 
now  that  I  am  in  this  none  little  trouble  and  sorrow,  now 
they  are  ready  to  help  to  destroy  me.  But,  Sir,  I  can  no 
more  but  God  forgive  them  whatsoever  comes  on  me ;  for  I 
am  determined.  For,  Sir,  your  Grace  is  he  that  is  my 
sovereign  lord  and  master,  and  he  that  has  brought  me  up 
out  of  nought ;  and  I  am  your  subject  and  servant,  and  he 
that  has  offended  your  Grace  in  breaking  my  promise  that  I 
made  your  Grace  touching  the  Queen,  your  sister :  for  the 
which  I,  with  most  humble  heart,  I  will  yield  myself  unto  your 
Grace's  hands  to  do  with  my  poor  body  your  gracious  pleasure, 
not  fearing  the  malice  of  them ;  for  I  know  your  Grace  of 
such  nature  that  it  cannot  lie  in  their  powers  to  cause  you  to 
destroy  me  for  their  malice.  But  what  punishment  I  have  I 
shall  thank  God  and  your  Grace  of  it,  and  think  that  I  have 
well  deserved  it,  both  to  God  and  your  Grace;  as  knows 
"  howar  "  Lord,  who  send  your  Grace  your  most  honourable 
heart's  desire  with  long  life,  and  me  most  sorrowful  wretch 
your  gracious  favour,  what  sorrows  soever  I  endure  there- 
fore.' These  appeals  were  not  in  vain.  The  anxious  pair 
were  informed  that  they  had  nothing  further  to  fear,  and  on 

1   Sturte  Papers,  April  22,  1515. 
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receiving  the  welcome  news  at  once  took  their  departure  for 
England. 

The  rest  is  soon  told.  The  Queen  and  the  Duke  were 
publicly  married  at  Greenwich  amid  much  rejoicing.  The 
story  of  their  secret  marriage  in  France  was  never  divulged 
to  the  nation  at  large,  but  confined  only  to  the  few  of  the 
Council  who  had  heard  of  it ;  whilst  Sir  William  Sidney  was 
despatched  to  Paris  to  beg  Francis,  in  the  name  of  the  King 
of  England,  that  '  for  the  honour  of  the  French  Queen  and 
for  avoiding  all  evil  bruits '  he  would  keep  the  fact  of  the 
private  marriage  at  the  Hotel  de  Clugny  '  hereafter  secret  to 
himself,  without  making  any  creature  privy  thereunto,  like 
as  the  King  shall  do  for  his  part.'  Suffolk  had,  however,  to 
pay  pretty  dearly  for  the  honour  of  being  brother-in-law  to  a 
sovereign.  A  formal  document  had  been  drawn  up  between 
Henry  on  the  one  side,  and  Mary  and  Suffolk  on  the  other, 
in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  Mary  was  to  pay  over  to  her 
brother  the  sum  of  24,000£.  out  of  her  French  rents,  by 
annual  payments  of  2,000^.,  together  with  the  dowry  of 
200,000  crowns  which  Francis  pledged  himself  to  return  to 
her,  and  all  the  plate  and  jewels  which  she  had  received  on 
her  first  marriage,  as  well  as  all  those  gems  which  Lewis  '  at 
divers  times,'  for  her  '  kisses  and  thanks,'  had  enriched  her 
with.  By  this  generous  and  fraternal  arrangement  Henry 
avoided  not  only  making  any  settlement  upon  his  sister,  but 
received  instead  a  handsome  addition  to  his  income  and  to 
his  regalia.     "Well  might  the  old  chronicler  Hall  write  : — 

'  Against  this  marriage  many  men  grudged,  and  said  that 
it  was  a  great  loss  to  the  realm  that  she  was  not  married  to 
the  Prince  of  Castile  :  but  the  wisest  sort  was  content,  con- 
sidering that  if  she  had  been  married  again  out  of  the  realm, 
she  should  have  earned  much  riches  with  her ;  and  now 
she  brought  every  year  into  the  realm  9,000  or  10,000 
marks.' 

The  '  wisest  sort '  had  every  reason  to  be  content. 

The  romance  in  this  love  tale  does  not,  however,  end  with 
the  marriage  of  its  hero  and  heroine.  Research  has  dis- 
covei'ed  further  matters  of  a  highly  sensational  character. 
It  appears  that  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  when  he  plighted  his 
troth  to  the  fair  Mary  in  the  chapel  of  the  Hotel  de  Clugny, 
had  already  been  married.  At  an  early  age  he  had  been 
engaged  to  a  young  damsel,  Ann  Brown  by  name ;  but  such 
a  union  being  then  distasteful  to  him  he  obtained  a  dispensa- 
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tion,  and  the  marriage  did  not  take  place.  Left  a  free  agent, 
Charles  Brandon  now  offered  his  hand  to  Margaret  Mortymer, 
alias  Brandon,  his  first  cousin  once  removed,  and  not  his 
aunt,  as  Mr.  Brewer  calk  her,  since  her  father  and  Charles 
Brandon's  grandmother  were  brother  and  sister.  He  was 
accepted,  and  lived  with  her  for  some  time.  Tired  of  his 
wife,  he  now  anticipated  the  policy  of  his  royal  master  and 
petitioned  the  English  courts  for  a  divorce,  on  the  ground 
that  his  union  was  null  and  void,  as  Margaret  and  he  were 
within  the  second  and  third  degrees  of  affinity.  His  claims 
were  allowed,  and  the  marriage  was  pronounced  illegal.  Re- 
tiu-ning  to  his  first  love,  the  fickle  Brandon  shortly  afterwards 
became  the  husband  of  the  Ann  Brown  to  whom  as  a  boy  he 
had  been  engaged  and  whom  he  had  jilted.  By  her  he  had 
a  daughter,  whom  he  entrusted  on  the  subsequent  death  of 
the  mother  to  the  care  of  Margaret  of  Savoy,  with  whom  he 
had  in  years  by-gone  indulged  in  a  deep  flirtation.  After  a 
union  of  thirteen  years  with  the  ex-Queen  of  France,  Suffolk 
began  to  entertain  suspicions  as  to  the  validity  of  his 
marriage  and  the  legitimacy  of  his  issue.  He  applied  to  the 
Pope  for  a  Bull  annulling  all  objections  which  might  here- 
after be  raised  against  his  union.  His  request  was  granted. 
A  Bull  was  executed,  supplementing  all  delects  and  omissions 
in  the  English  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  pronouncing  the 
marriage  with  Mary  of  France  valid,  and  the  issue  of  the 
Duke  both  by  his  present  wife  and  the  late  Ann  Brown 
legitimate.  At  the  same  time  measures  were  taken  to 
provide  against  the  divorced  Ann  Mortymer  attempting  to 
establish  her  claims,  by  the  insertion  of  a  special  clause 
subjecting  any  who  should  seek  to  invalidate  this  decree  to 
ecclesiastical  censures.  The  Bull  is  dated  Orvieto,  May  12, 
1528. 

After  their  union  the  names  of  Mary  and  Suffolk  cease 
to  come  prominently  before  the  public.  We  read  of  them 
occasionally  being  present  at  some  court  banquet  or  other 
festivity,  but  their  time  was  chiefly  spent  in  happy  seclusion 
at  their  country  seat  in  Suffolk.  Their  marriage  was  blessed 
with  three  children — Henry,  so  named  from  his  godfather, 
Henry  VIII.,  who  died  unmarried  ;  Frances,  the  mother  of 
the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey ;  and  Eleanor,  who  married 
Henry,  Earl  of  Cumberland.  After  a  union  of  nearly 
eighteen  years,  Mary  pa.-sed  away,  after  a  short  illness, 
June  26,  1503.     She  was  buried  with  all  pomp  in  the  abbey 
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church  of  St.  Edmondsbury.  On  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  the  abbey  was  condemned,  and  the  remains  of 
the  Queen-Duchess  were  removed  to  St.  Mary's  church  in 
the  same  town  and  placed  beneath  the  altar.  A  small  tablet 
commemorates  the  fact : — 

'  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Mary  Tudor,  third  daughter 
of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  and  Queen  of  France  :  who  was 
married  in  1514  to  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk.  She 
died  in  his  lifetime,  1533,  at  the  manor  of  Westhorpe  in  this 
county  :  and  was  interred  in  the  same  year  in  the  monastery 
of  St.  Edmondsbury  :  and  was  removed  into  this  church 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Abbey.' 
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THE  SWEATING  SICKNESS. 

He  who  cures  a  disease  may  be  the  skilfullest,  but  he  that  prevents  it 
is  the  safest  physician. — Thomas  Fuller. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  terrible 
malady  made  its  first  appearance  within  our  island,  causing 
the  greatest  clanger  to  life  wherever  its  pestilential  breath 
infected  the  multitude.  The  origin  of  the  evil  was  supposed 
to  be  wrapped  in  mystery ;  the  disease  was  looked  upon  as 
one  of  those  visitations  which  have  so  often  been  attributed 
to  an  offended  Providence  instead  of  to  the  true  causes  of 
their  existence — the  ignorance  and  negligence  of  a  people  as 
to  the  first  principles  of  sanitary  science.  Illumined  by  the 
light  of  modern  teaching,  we  can  entertain  but  little  doubt 
that  the  dreaded  sweating  sickness — the  Sudor  Anglicus — 
which  created  such  havoc  throughout  England  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  son,  was  entirely  due  to  the  almost 
Eastern  condition  of  things  then  apparent  in  our  system  of 
drainage  and  ventilation.  The  houses,  even  of  the  great, 
harboured  filth  and  dirt  which  were  allowed  to  remain  un- 
removed,  and  thus  to  exhale  their  noxious  gases  in  fatal 
freedom.  The  narrow  streets  were  the  receptacles  for  all 
garbage,  whilst  open  sewers  on  either  side  slowly  rolled  their 
contents  towards  a  polluted  river.  Pure  water  for  drink- 
ing purposes  was  scarcely  to  be  had;  the  brewers  mono- 
polised the  springs  for  their  trade,  whilst  the  conduits, 
which  even  a  century  before  the  accession  of  bluff  King  Hal 
had  been  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  people,  now  simply 
mocked  the  requirements  of  the  town,  Meat  was  cheap,  and 
the  English  were  notorious  for  their  robust  appetites.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  surprising  that  men  breathing  in  their  own 
homes  and  out  of  doors  a  fetid  atmosphere,  with  their  blood 
heated  by  heavy  consumptions  of  animal  food,  should  fall 
easy  victims  to  a  pestilence  which  their  own  offensive  habits 
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had  helped  to  engender  and  encourage.  The  subject  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  one  of  the  keenest  observers  of  his  day. 

'  I  am  frequently  astonished  and  grieved  (writes  Eras- 
mus to  Wolsey's  physician)  to  think  how  it  is  that  England 
has  been  now  for  so  many  years  troubled  by  a  continual 
pestilence,  especially  by  a  deadly  sweat,  which  appears  in  a 
great  measure  to  be  peculiar  to  your  country.  I  have  read 
how  a  city  was  once  delivered  from  a  plague  by  a  change  in 
the  houses,  made  at  the  suggestion  of  a  philosopher.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  this  also  must  be  the  deliverance  for 
England.  First  of  all,  Englishmen  never  consider  the  aspect 
of  their  doors  or  windows ;  next,  their  chambers  are  built 
in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  of  no  ventilation.  Then  a  great 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  house  is  occupied  with  glass  case- 
ments, which  admit  light  but  exclude  the  air,  and  yet  they 
let  in  the  draught  through  holes  and  corners,  which  is  often 
pestilential  and  stagnates  there.  The  floors  are  in  general 
laid  with  white  clay,  and  are  covered  with  rushes,  occasion- 
ally removed,  but  so  imperfectly  that  the  bottom  layer  is  left 
undisturbed,  sometimes  for  twenty  years,  harbouring  ex- 
pectorations, vomitings,  ale-droppings,  scraps  of  fish,  and 
other  abominations  not  fit  to  be  mentioned.  Whenever  the 
weather  changes  a  vapour  is  exhaled  which  I  consider  veiy 
detrimental  to  health.  ...  I  am  confident  the  island  would 
be  much  more  salubrious  if  the  use  of  rushes  were  abandoned, 
and  if  the  rooms  were  built  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  exposed  to 
the  sky  on  two  or  three  sides,  and  all  the  windows  so  built 
as  to  be  opened  or  closed  at  once,  and  so  completely  closed 
as  not  to  admit  the  foul  air  through  chinks ;  for,  as  it  is 
beneficial  to  health  to  admit  the  air,  so  it  is  equally  bene- 
ficial at  times  to  exclude  it.  The  common  people  laugh 
at  you  if  you  complain  of  a  cloudy  or  foggy  day.  Thirty 
years  ago,  if  ever  I  entered  a  room  which  had  not  been 
occupied  for  some  months,  I  was  sure  to  take  a  fever.  More 
moderation  in  diet,  and  especially  in  the  use  of  salt  meats, 
might  be  of  service ;  more  particularly  were  public  sediles 
appointed  to  see  the  streets  cleaned  and  the  suburbs  kept 
in  better  order.' 

The  sweating  sickness  made  its  first  appearance  in  Eng- 
land a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Bosworth. 

'In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1485  (writes  a  Dr.  Caius,  a 
Welsh  physician,  who  had  made  the  disease  his  special  study), 
shortly  after  the  seventh  day  of  August,  at  which  time  King 
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Henry  VII.  arrived  at  Milford,  in  Wales,  out  of  France,  and 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  there  chanced  a  disease  among 
the  people,  lasting  the  rest  of  that  month  and  all  September, 
which  for  the  sudden  sharpness  and  unwont  cruelness  passed 
the  pestilence.  For  this  commonly  giveth  in  four,  often 
seven,  sometime  nine,  sometime  eleven,  and  sometime  four- 
teen days,  respite  to  whom  it  vexeth.  But  that  immediately 
killed  some  in  opening  their  windows,  some  in  playing  with 
children  in  their  street  doors  ;  some  in  one  hour,  many  in  two, 
it  destroyed ;  and,  at  the  longest,  to  them  that  merrily  dined 
it  gave  a  sorrowful  supper.  As  it  found  them,  so  it  took 
them  :  some  in  sleep,  some  in  wake,  some  in  mirth,  some  in 
care,  some  fasting  and  some  full,  some  busy  and  some  idle ; 
and  in  one  house  sometime  three,  sometime  five,  sometime 
more,  sometime  all ;  of  the  which  if  the  half  in  every  town 
escaped,  it  was  thought  great  favour.  This  disease,  beeause 
it  most  did  stand  in  sweating  from  the  beginning  until  the 
ending,  was  called  The  Sweating  Sickness;  and  because  it 
first  began  in  England,  it  was  named  in  other  countries  "  The 
English  Sweat" ' 

In  the  summers  of  1506,  1517,  and  1528  this  curious 
epidemic  reappeared,  and  it  again  broke  out  at  Shrewsbury, 
where  it  raged  from  April  to  September,  1551,  spreading 
afterwards  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  We  read  that  in 
1619  great  dread  of  its  return  prevailed,  but  happily  the  fears 
of  the  country  proved  groundless. 

One  of  the  strange  features  of  this  disease  was  its  par- 
tiality for  Englishmen.  Wherever  Englishmen  congregated, 
there  it  attacked  them,  '  following  them,  as  the  shadow  does 
the  body,  in  all  countries,  albeit  not  at  all  times.'  In  Calais, 
Antwerp,  and  Brabant  it  generally  singled  out  the  English 
residents  and  viators,  whilst  the  native  population  escaped 
unaffected.  The  chief  victims  were  the  robust  and  the 
powerful,  whose  sound  digestions  permitted  them  to  indulge 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  table ;  '  thin-dieted '  men  it  rarely 
attacked.  The  illness  began  with  a  fever,  followed  by  severe 
internal  struggles,  which  caused  a  profuse  j^erspiration  to 
break  out.  It  the  constitution  proved  strong  enough  to 
expel  the  poison,  the  sufferer  escaped.  One  of  the  chief 
results  of  the  malady  was  to  cause  such  an  utter  prostration 
of  the  nervous  system  that  the  patient  often  yielded  without 
a  struggle  :  '  seeing  how  it  began  fearfully  to  invade  them, 
furiously  handle  them,  speedily  oppress  them-,,  unmercifully 
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choke  them,  and  that  in  no  small  numbers  ;  and  such  persons 
so  notably  noble  in  birth,  goodly  conditions,  grave  sobriety, 
singular  wisdom,  and  great  learning.' 

The  State  Papers  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIT.  are  full 
of  allusions  to  the  epidemic.  When  it  first  appeared  every 
precaution  was  taken  to  cut  off  infection.  The  inhabitants 
of  houses  in  which  the  disease  had  broken  out  were  ordered 
to  keep  within  doors,  to  hang  out  wisps  of  straw,  and 
when  convalescent  to  carry  white  rods.  The  peers  and 
richer  gentry  put  down  their  establishments,  and  hastened, 
as  best  they  could,  to  isolate  themselves  from  their  neigh- 
bour. '  Tell  your  master,'  said  Wolsey  to  the  chaplain  of 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  '  to  get  him  into  clean  air,  and 
divide  his  household  in  sundry  places.'  Fairs  were  put 
down;  the  country,  panic-stricken,  was  indifferent  to 
amusements  ;  and  business  was  in  a  great  measure  at  a 
standstill.  No  one  knew  whether  his  own  turn  might  be  the 
next.  The  palace  was  no  more  exempt  than  the  cottage.  A 
man  was  in  perfect  health  one  moment,  the  next  he  felt  a 
little  feverish,  and  in  a  few  hours  he  was  dead.  An  open 
window,  accidental  contact  in  the  streets,  a  beggar  asking  for 
alms,  might  disseminate  the  infection,  and  a  whole  family  be- 
laid low  by  the  terrible  visitor.  Where  the  sickness  once 
appeared  men  preferred  to  take  refuge  in  flight ;  and  the 
traveller,  as  he  passed  through  England,  often  entered  a 
village  in  which  every  house  was  deserted.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  hale  and  hearty  were  struck  down  added  all  the 
more  to  the  reign  of  terror  that  then  prevailed.  Ammonius, 
the  Latin  secretary,  the  friend  of  Erasmus,  was  dining  one 
day  with  an  acquaintance ;  they  had  arranged  to  meet  on  the 
morrow  and  ride  to  Merton  to  escape  the  infection.  The 
next  morning,  before  his  friend  had  time  to  get  out  of  bed 
and  dress  himself,  a  messenger  arrived  to  announce  the 
death  of  Ammonius.  He  had  been  carried  off  in  eight 
hours.1 

'  This  sweat  (writes  Du  Bellay,  the  French  Ambassador 
to  Montmorency),  which  has  made  its  appearance  within 
these  four  days,  is  a  most  perilous  disease.  One  has  a  little 
pain  in  the  head  and  heart ;  suddenly  a  sweat  breaks  out, 
and  a  doctor  is  useless ;  for  whether  you  wrap  yourself  up 
much  or  little,  in  four  hours,  and  sometimes  in  two  or  three, 

1  State  Papers,  Henry  VIII.    Vol.   1515-1518.     Preface.    Rev.  J.  S. 
Brewer. 
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you  are  despatched  without  languishing,  as  in  those  trouble- 
some fevers.  However,  only  about  two  thousand  have 
caught  it  in  London.  Yesterday  we  saw  them  as  thick  as 
flies  rushing  from  the  streets  and  shops  into  their  houses,  to 
take  the  sweat,  whenever  they  felt  ill.  I  found  the  Ambas- 
sador of  Milan  leaving  his  lodgings  in  great  haste  because 
two  or  three  had  been  suddenly  attacked.  In  London,  I 
assure  you,  the  priests  have  a  better  time  of  it  than  the 
doctors,  except  that  the  latter  do  not  help  to  bury.  If  the 
thing  goes  on  corn  will  soon  be  cheap.  .  .  .  The  King  keeps 
moving  about  for  fear  of  the  plague.  .  .  .  Of  40,000  attacked 
in  London,  only  2,000  are  dead,  but  if  a  man  only  put  his  hand 
out  of  bed  during  twenty-four  hours  it  becomes  as  stiff  as  a 
pane  of  glass.' 

Various  remedies  were  employed,  and  it  may  amuse 
modern  pharmacy  to  study  a  few  of  the  prescriptions  then 
made  out  to  check  the  ravages  of  the  pestilence.  '  Take 
endive,'  says  one,  '  sowthistle,  marygold,  m'oney,  and  night- 
shade, three  handfuls  of  all,  and  seethe  them  in  conduit 
water  from  a  quart  to  a  pint,  then  strain  it  in  a  fair  vessel, 
then  delay  it  with  a  little  sugar  to  put  away  the  tartness, 
and  then  drink  it  when  the  sweat  taketh  you,  and  keep 
you  warm ;  and  by  the  grace  of  God  ye  shall  be  whole.' 

'  My  Lord  (writes  Lady  "Whethyll  to  Lord  Darcy),  in 
my  best  manner  I  recommend  me  unto  your  Lordship,  and 
very  sorry  I  am  of  your  great  heaviness.  My  Lord,  the 
cause  of  my  writing  to  you  at  this  time  is  to  advertise  your 
Lordship  of  a  proved  medicine  ;  that  is,  to  take  treacle  and 
vinegar  and  temper  them  together,  and  put  thereto  some 
running  water  to  allay  the  vinegar  with,  and  take  three  or 
four  good  spoonfuls  fasting,  you  and  all  yours,  four  or  five 
mornings,  and  fast  an  hour  after  it ;  and  by  the  grace  of  God 
ye  shall  find  it  shall  do  great  good  ;  and  then,  my  good  Lord, 
I  beseech  our  Lord  to  preserve  you  and  all  yours,  and  send 
you  as  good  health  as  I  woll  myself.  This  medicine  have  I 
proved  myself.' 

Herbs  of  all  kinds — rue,  wormwood,  sage,  balm,  rosemary, 
dragons,  bumet,  sorrel,  elecampane,  pimpernel,  kc. — enter 
largely  into  the  prescriptions ;  as  do  crushed  eggs,  treacle, 
vinegar,  and  '  unicorns'  horn,'  'if  it  be  possible  to  be 
gotten.'     Nor  were  the  prayers  of  the  Church  to  be  omitted  : 

'  Another  very  true  medicine  is  to  say  every  day,  at 
seven  parts  of  your  body,  7  Paternosters  and  7  Ave  Marias, 
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with  1  Credo  at  the  last.  Ye  shall  begyn  at  the  ryght  syde, 
under  the  ryght  ere,  saying  the  Paternoster  qui  es  in  ccelis 
sanctificetur  nomen  tutcni,  with  a  cross  made  there  with  your 
thumb,  and  so  say  the  Paternoster  full  complete,  and  1  Ave 
Maria,  and  then  under  the  left  ear,  and  then  under  the  left 
armhole,  and  then  under  the  left  thigh-hole,  and  then  the 
last  at  the  heart,  with  1  Paternoster,  Ave  Maria,  with  1 
Credo ;  and  these  thus  said  daily,  with  the  grace  of  God  is 
there  no  manner  drede  hym.' 

To  avoid  falling  victims  to  the  sickness,  all  persons  were 
enjoined  '  to  keep  fro  outrage  and  excess  in  moat  and  eke 
drink,  ne  use  no  baths,  ne  sweat  not  too  much,  for  all  these 
openeth  the  pores  of  the  body  and  maketh  the  venomous  airs 
to  enter,  and  destroyeth  the  lively  spirit  in  man  and  en- 
feebleth  the  body.'  The  diet  was  to  be  very  simple.  '  They 
should  not  eat  much  flesh,  but  chickens  sodden  with  water, 
or  fresh  fish  roasted  to  eat  with  vinegar.  Pottage  of  almonds 
is  good,  and  for  drink  tysan,  or  in  the  heat  small  ale.  If 
they  wish  wine,  give  them  vinegar  and  water ;  white  wine  is 
better  than  red.'  1 

When  the  epidemic  was  at  its  height,  all  remedies  and 
precautions  seemed  useless  to  arrest  its  progress.  It  spread 
through  the  little  villages  as  well  as  through  the  large  towns. 
The  noble  in  his  secluded  mansion  was  as  liable  to  infection 
as  the  most  miserable  pauper.  Ladies  in  waiting  and  pages 
of  the  Household  fell  victims  to  the  sickness  whilst  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  at  the  palace.  Some  of  the 
foreign  ambassadors,  who  had  attributed  the  disease  entirely 
to  English  over-feeding  and  English  timidity,  were  seized 
with  the  terrible  fever,  and  on  partial  recovery  hastened  to 
quit  the  infected  kingdom.  The  health  of  Wolsey  was  per- 
manently undermined  from  four  severe  attacks.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  and  young  Lord  Grey, 
were  not  permitted  to  escape  the  contagion.  The  King,  like 
many  men  whose  courage  is  undoubted,  was  terribly  con- 
cerned about  his  own  health ;  he  would  die  like  the  bravest 
on  the  field  of  battle,  but  to  perish  ingloriously  from  an 
infectious  illness  was  an  end  which  made  him  as  fearful  as 
the  most  craven.  He  shifted  his  Court  from  Richmond  to 
Reading,  then  from  Reading  to  Abingdon,  then  to  Wood- 
stock, or  Wallingford,  or  Farnham,  according  as  the  sickness 

1  A  Book  of  Receipts,  Additional  MSS.,  British  Museum,  State  Papers, 
Henry  VIII.  Vol.  1515-1518. 
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dogged  his  steps.  The  peers  and  members  of  Council  hastily 
quitted  London,  and  left  the  State  to  take  care  of  itself. 
One  man,  however,  remained  true  to  his  post.  In  spite  of 
failing  health  and  repeated  attacks,  Wolsey  continued  to 
attend  diligently  to  his  duties  as  chief  minister  and  Lord 
Chancellor.  Henry,  safe  in  the  seclusion  of  Woodstock, 
praised  the  Cardinal  for  his  wisdom  and  diligence,  and  vowed 
that  '  there  was  no  man  living  who  pondered  more  the 
surety  of  the  Royal  person  and  the  commonwealth  of  the 
realm,'  hut  at  the  same  time  he  begged  him  to  repair  to 
Woodstock  ;  '  for  here  is  clear  air,'  writes  the  Court  physicinn 
to  his  Eminence,  '  which  his  Grace  thinketh  you  will  like 
very  well.' 

'  Myne  awne  good  Cardinall  (addresses  the  King  to  hitu 
in  his  own  hand),  I  recomande  me  unto  yow  with  all  my 
hart,  and  thanke  yow  for  the  grette  payne  and  labour  that 
yow  do  dayly  take  in  my  bysynes  and  maters,  desyryng  yow 
(that  wen  yow  have  well  establysshyd  them)  to  take  sum  me 
pasty  me  and  comfort,  to  the  intente  yow  may  the  lenger 
endure  to  serve  us  ;  for  allways  payne  can  nott  be  itfduryd. 
Surly  yow  have  sa  substancyally  orderyd  oure  matters  bothe 
off  thy s  syde  the  see  and  byonde,  that  in  myne  oppynion 
lityll  or  no  thyng  can  be  addyd.  .  .  .  The  Quene  my  wyff 
hathe  desyrd  me  to  make  bar  most  harty  recommendations 
to  yow,  as  to  hym  that  she  lovethe  very  well,  and  bothe  she 
and  I  wolde  knowe  fayne  when  yow  wyll  repayer  to  us.  No 
more  to  yow  at  thys  tyme,  but  that  wyth  God's  helpe  I  trust 
we  shall  dysapoynte  our  enymys  off  theyre  intendyd  piupose. 
Wry ttyn  with  the  hand  off  your  lovyng  Master, 

1  Henry  R' 

But  there  was  one  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  sick- 
ness, in  whom  Henry  felt  a  far  keener  interest.  The  great 
beauty  of  the  Court,  whose  wondrous  grey  eyes  were  then 
playing  such  havoc  in  the  too  susceptible  heart  of  the 
monarch,  had  been  suddenly  seized  with  the  malady,  and 
was  now  lying  ill  of  fever.  When  the  news  reached  Wood- 
stock that  the  incomparable  Anne  Boleyn  had  not  been 
spared  by  the  epidemic,  but  was  now  in  a  critical  condition, 
the  grief  of  the  royal  lover  was  intense.  Henry  could  not 
have  been  more  concerned  if  he  himself  had  been  the  victim. 

'  There  came  to  me  '  (he  writes  to  her  in  one  of  his  love- 
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letters  preserved  among  the  State  Papers — he  wrote  to  her 
sometimes  in  French  and  sometimes  in  English),  '  there 
came  to  me  in  the  night  the  most  afflicting  news  possible.  I 
have  to  grieve  for  three  causes  :  first,  to  hear  of  my  mistress' 
sickness,  whose  health  I  desire  as  my  own,  and  would 
willingly  bear  the  half  of  yours  to  cure  you.  Secondly, 
because  I  fear  to  suffer  yet  longer  that  absence  which  has 
already  caused  me  so  much  pain.  God  deliver  me  from  such 
an  importunate  rebel !  Thirdly,  because  the  physician  I 
trust  most  is  at  present  absent,  when  he  could  do  me  the 
greatest  pleasure.  However,  in  his  absence  I  send  you  the 
second  :  I  beseech  you  to  be  governed  by  his  advice,  and  then 
I  shall  hope  soon  to  see  you  again.' 

A  few  days  later  he  continues  the  correspondence : — 
1  My  doubts  of  your  health  have  disturbed  and  troubled 
me  extremely,  and  I  should  scarcely  have  had  any  quiet 
had  I  not  received  some  news  of  you.  But  as  you  have  felt 
nothing  of  it  hitherto,  T  hope  you  are  as  well  as  we  are.  .  .  . 
I  think  if  you  would  retire  from  the  Surrey  side,  as  we  did, 
you  would  escape  all  danger.  There  is  another  thing  for 
your  comfort,  that  few  or  no  women  have  suffered  from  it : 
what  is  more,  none  of  our  Court,  and  few  elsewhere,  have 
died  of  it.  [A  more  unblushing  falsehood  royal  lips  never 
uttered  !]  Wherefore  I  beg  of  you,  my  entirely  beloved,  to 
put  away  fear  and  not  be  too  un easy  at  our  absence ;  for  where- 
ever  I  am  I  am  yours.  ...  I  hope  for  your  speedy  return. 
No  more  for  the  present,  for  lack  of  time,  except  that  I  wish 
you  in  my  arms,  to  banish  your  unreasonable  thoughts.' 
And  then  he  signs  himself  '  Ma  H.  R.  aimable.' 
Seldom  a  day  was  allowed  to  pass  without  the  fair 
invalid  receiving  a  letter  or  gift  from  her  '  H.  R.  aimable.' 
1  The  cause  of  my  writing  at  this  time,  good  sweetheart,' 
he  writes  to  her  on  one  occasion,  when  she  was  rapidly  be- 
coming convalescent,  '  is  only  to  understand  of  your  good 
health  and  prosperity.  .  .  .  And  seeing  my  darling  is  absent, 
I  can  no  less  do  than  send  her  some  flesh  representing  my 
name,  which  is  hart's  flesh  for  Hairy,  prognosticating  that 
hereafter  you  must  enjoy  some  of  mine.  .  .  .  No  more  to 
you  at  this  time,  mine  own  darling,  but  that  awhile  I  would 
we  were  together  of  an  evening.'  As  the  correspondence 
proceeds,  and  absence  causes  the  heart  to  grow  the  fonder, 
Henry  becomes  more  and  more  enamoured.  From  the 
respectful  address  of  '  mistress,'  or  '  mistress  and  friend,'  he 
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deepens  into  '  mine  own  sweetheart/  '  darling,'  '  mine  own 
darling,'  and  other  expressions  of  endearment,  somewhat  too 
plain  and  glowing  for  these  civilised  days.  Would  it  not 
have  been  better  for  the  unhappy  woman  had  she  never  risen 
from  that  bed  of  sickness  to  share  the  dazzling  glories  of  a 
throne  and  to  trust  to  the  fickle  fondness  of  her  '  H.  R. 
aimable '  1 

It  has  been  computed  that  during  the  five  visitations  of 
the  Sweating  Sickness  over  thirty  thousand  persons  were 
enrolled  amongst  its  victims. 
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The  holy  Legate  comes  apace, 
To  give  us  warrant  from  the  hand  of  Heaven  ; 
And  on  our  actions  set  the  name  of  right 
With  holy  breath. — King  John. 

Among  those  exiles  who  during  the  turbulent  days  of  the 
Reformation  found  a  home  in  the  Eternal  City,  none  occu- 
pied a  more  conspicuous  position  than  Reginald  Pole.  On 
his  father's  side  descended  from  Cadwallader,  the  last  of  the 
British  kings,  there  ran  in  his  veins  the  proud  blood  of  the 
Plantagenets  from  his  mother,  the  ill-fated  Margaret,  Coun- 
tess of  Salisbury,  the  daughter  of  George,  Duke  of  Clarence ; 
thus  by  birth  he  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  English 
subjects  of  his  time.  From  his  youth  he  had  been  a  severe 
student,  with  the  intellectual  tastes  of  his  class ;  and  there 
had  proceeded  from  his  pen  works  which  had  made  his  name 
honoured  amongst  the  men  of  letters  on  the  Continent.  In 
a  dissolute  age,  scandal  could  find  no  fault  in  him  ;  destined 
for  the  Church,  his  life  was  pure,  and  had  been  throughout 
consistent  with  the  sacred  calling  to  which  he  was  to  belong. 
Educated  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  at  Padua,  he  had  thrown 
his  whole  soul  into  the  cause  not  so  much  of  Catholicism  as 
of  the  Papacy.  He  was  broad  and  tolerant  in  interpreting 
certain  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome — indeed,  he 
had  even  been  accused  of  heresy — but  he  permitted  no  discus- 
sion as  to  the  position  and  authority  of  the  Pope.  He  was  a 
Papist  first  and  a  Catholic  afterwards.  Sovereigns  who 
adhered  to  the  creed  of  Rome,  but  refused  to  admit  the 
authority  of  the  Vicegerent  of  Christ  within  their  dominions, 
were  deemed  by  him  as  outside  the  pale  of  the  faith,  and  fit 
only  for  the  curses  of  excommunication. 

As  an  Ultramontane  and  an  Englishman,  Reginald  Pole 
had  specially  interested  himself  in  the  affairs  of  his  country. 
To  the  Reformation  he  had  no  reason  to  be  grateful.     He 
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had  opposed  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.,  had  written  a 
bitter  treatise  against  it,  and  had  been  branded  as  a  traitor, 
and  a  price  set  upon  his  head.  His  mother  and  brother 
had  been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  had  ended  their 
days  on  the  scaffold.  He  saw  England,  the  country  of  his 
birth,  declaring,  through  her  Convocation  and  her  Parlia- 
ment, that  a  Catholic  king,  within  his  own  dominions,  was 
independent  of  the  Papal  power,  and  supreme  over  all  causes 
and  persons  ecclesiastical  and  civiL  His  cherished  tenet 
had  been  discarded  by  his  countrymen,  and  the  consequences 
that  such  repudiation  entailed  had  not  been  slow  to  assert 
themselves.  He  saw  England  placed  under  the  ban  of  ex- 
communication, and  the  Catholic  religion  cast  down  from 
its  lofty  pie-eminence  ;  for  Englishmen  refused  to  profess  a 
creed  which  forced  them  to  acknowledge  as  Head  of  the 
Church  a  vindictive  and  brutal  sensualist.  He  saw  Protes- 
tantism and  Atheism  walking  hand  in  hand  over  the  ruins 
of  the  one  true  faith  ;  he  saw  the  monasteries  and  nunneries 
emptied  of  their  inmates,  and  their  wealth  and  lands  seized 
by  the  State ;  he  saw  the  poor  wandering  about,  ignorant 
where  to  turn  for  relief,  not  knowing  what  to  believe,  and 
ending  by  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  seditious  and  disaffected. 
On  all  sides,  plunder,  debauchery,  and  treachery  were  laying 
low  proud  England,  and  making  her  a  byword  and  reproach 
wherever  her  name  was  mentioned.  '  The  shadows  cast  by 
the  Reformation  are  already  darkening  the  land,'  exclaimed 
the  enthusiastic  Ultramontane. 

So  thought  Pole,  as  he  lived  amongst  his  Italian  friends 
and  discussed  the  future  of  his  country.  His  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  the  Papacy  had  not  gone  unrewarded.  He  had 
been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal ;  he  had  been  em- 
ployed on  various  important  political  missions;  he  had 
played  an  important  part  at  councils  and  theological  meet- 
ings; he  had  even  been  a  candidate  for  the  tiara.  Yet, 
though  for  years  he  had  never  seen  the  shores  of  his  country ; 
though  his  friends  were  Italian  cardinals  and  prelates; 
though  he  held  office  under  a  foreign  power — he  never  for- 
got that  he  was  an  Englishman,  and  that  the  land  of  his 
birth  had  the  first  claim  upon  his  devotion  and  sympathy. 
'  There  is  not  a  better  English  heart,'  wrote  Sir  John 
Masone,  our  ambassador  at  Brussels,  to  Queen  Mary  shortly 
after  her  accession,1  '  within  the  realm  than  Cardinal  Pole's ; 

1  State  Papers,  Foreign,  May  5,  1554  ;  edited  by  W.  B.  Turnbull. 
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and  if  things  were  as  he  wishes,  her  Majesty  would  govern 
in  a  blessed  estate.  He  always  praises  ripe,  temperate,  and 
modest  proceedings.  I  wish  to  God  the  whole  realm  knew 
him  as  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  and  I  do,  and  had  that  opinion 
of  him  as  in  effect  all  states  of  Christendom  have.'  As  the 
prayer  of  St.  Paul  was  that  all  Israel  might  be  saved, 
so  the  chief  petition  in  all  Pole's  devotions  was  that  ex- 
communicated England  might  be  restored  to  the  unity  of 
the  Roman  Church  and  repent  her  of  her  past  transgressions. 
The  one  fixed  object  of  bis  life  was,  that  through  his  instru- 
mentality this  union  might  be  effected.  He  kept  himself  in  con 
stant  communication  with  the  leaders  of  the  English  Catholic 
party,  he  embraced  every  opportunity  of  stemming  the  tide 
of  English  Protestantism,  and  he  showed  by  his  polemical 
treatises,  his  sermons,  and  his  prayers,  that  he  had,  above 
all  things,  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  country  sincerely  at 
heart. 

At  the  accession  of  Edward  the  Sixth  the  hopes  of  the 
Cardinal  had  run  high.  The  King  was  young,  his  opinions 
were  not  formed,  he  was  free  from  the  prejudices  of  his  father 
— why  should  he  not  return  to  the  fold  and  stamp  out  the 
heresy  from  his  kingdom  before  it  had  taken  fixed  root  1  The 
Cardinal  wrote  to  the  Privy  Council,  He  had  suffered  much, 
he  said,  during  the  last  reign,  but  he  bore  no  malice ;  he 
forgot  and  forgave  the  past.  The  Supreme  Pontiff  had 
always  looked  upon  England  with  a  fatherly  eye,  and  to 
prove  this  affection  his  Holiness  was  now  willing  to  send  a 
Legate  with  full  powers  to  reconcile  Edward  VI.  to  Rome. 
Willingly  woull  he,  said  Pole,  if  wished,  accept  the  holy 
office.  No  notice  was,  however,  taken  by  the  members  of 
the  Council  of  this  letter ;  but  so  hostile  were  they  to  its 
contents,  that  th.3  bearer  of  it  had  to  fly  for  his  life.  Nothing 
discouraged,  Pol  now  wrote  to  the  young  King  ;  but  Avith  no 
better  success.  Edward  had  been  educated  in  hatred  of  that 
Church  which  had  excommunicated  his  father,  and  was 
staunchly  in  favour  of  the  new  rel  gion ;  the  rejection  of  the 
Papal  authoiity  suited  the  stout  feelings  of  English  indepen- 
dence ;  whilst  the  lords  and  gentry  who  had  been  enriched 
by  the  spoliation  of  the  monasteries  had  no  intention  of  re- 
establishing the  old  religion,  and  thus  being  compelled  to 
disgorge  their  illicit  wealth.  It  was  evident  to  Pole  that  it 
was  now  idle  to  force  measures ;  he  must  bide  his  time  and 
study  a  more  favourable  opportunity.     The  young  King  was 
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sickly,  and  it  might  be  that  within  a  few  years,  before  he  had 
time  or  health  to  provide  a  successor  to  the  throne,  he  would 
quit  the  world  and  leave  the  kingdom  to  his  sister  Mary, 
whose  devotion  to  the  Holy  See  none  could  doubt.  The 
Cardinal  withdrew  himself  from  public  affairs,  and  retired  to 
the  convent  of  Magguzzano,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lago  di 
Guarda.  Here  for  the  next  few  years  he  studied,  wrote,  and 
said  masses  for  the  conversion  of  heretic  England,  only 
varying  his  seclusion  by  occasional  visits  to  his  friend  Julius 
the  Third,  who  then  wore  the  tiara. 

Then  the  event  occurred  for  which  Pole  had  so  long  hoped. 
Edward  the  Sixth,  who  soon  after  his  accession  had  given  his 
subjects  no  expectations  of  a  long  reign,  had,  after  a  lingering 
illness,  been  gathered  to  his  fathers.  Mary,  though  hindered 
for  a  time  by  the  intrigues  of  ISToithumberland  in  favour  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  claimed  the  crown,  and  was  welcomed  by 
the  people.  When  the  news  of  the  accession  of  his  cousin 
reached  Pole  in  the  solitude  of  his  monastery,  his  joy  was 
unbounded.  At  last  the  dream  of  his  life  was  to  be  realised ! 
England  was  to  return  to  the  faith  of  her  ancestors,  and  the 
blessing  of  the  Holy  Father  was  once  more  to  illumine  the 
land ;  the  cold  maimed  rites  of  Protestantism  were  to  give 
way  to  the  splendid  ceremonial  of  the  one  true  Church ;  pro- 
cessions, with  their  banners,  incense,  and  white-robed  priests, 
were  again  to  walk  the  streets  with  the  Host  held  on  high 
for  adoration ;  monasteries  and  nunneries  once  more  were  to> 
spring  up  from  the  ruins  that  now  strewed  the  ground ;  the 
poor  would  now  know  where  to  seek  for  shelter  and  relief; 
the  priests  were  to  be  really  the  ordained  servants  of  the  altar, 
and  no  self-elected  intruders ;  England  was  again  to  be 
Catholic  and  Popish  !  The  enthusiastic  Cardinal  already  saw 
himself  the  ambassador  of  Rome,  blessing  his  countrymen 
and  receiving  their  homage. 

He  at  once  penned  an  epistle  to  the  Pope  informing  him 
of  the  good  news.  '  I  cannot  delay  congratulating  your 
Holiness,'  he  wrote  ; 5  '  the  nature  of  the  event  appearing  to 
me  such,  that  since  many  years  nothing  has  occurred  in 
Christendom  on  which  one  could  more  reasonably  congratu- 
late any  Christian  mind,  and  especially  that  of  your  Holiness, 
this  being  a  manife.-t  victory  of  God  over  the  long-cogitated 

1  State  Papers  relating  to  English  affairs  existing  in  the  Archives  of 
Venice.  Edited  by  Rawdon  Brown.  August  7,  1553.  The  letters  of  Pole 
in  these  volumes  are  of  great  importance. 
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malice  of  man  corroborated  by  such  great  forces  and  means 
for  the  attainment  of  his  perverse  ends.  And  God  of  His 
goodness,  to  render  His  proceedings  more  illustrious,  has 
chosen  to  annihilate  in  one  moment  all  these  long-cherished 
projects  by  means  of  a  "woman,  who  for  so  many  years  has 
suffered  contrary  to  all  justice,  being  in  a  state  of  oppression 
shortly  before  this  took  place,  and  who  is  now  victorious  and 
called  to  the  throne ;  thus  affording  reasonable  hopes  that 
together  with  her  there  will  be  called  to  reign  in  that  island 
justice,  piety,  and  the  true  religion,  which  have  hitherto  been 
utterly  crushed,  and  that  the  kingdom  will  return  to  its 
obedience  in  like  manner  as  its  alienation  was  the  commence- 
ment and  cause  of  its  utter  ruin.' 

Pole  was  summoned  to  Rome.  His  birth,  his  devdtion  to 
the  cause  of  Ivatherine  of  Aragon,  his  talents,  his  loyalty  to  the 
Holy  See,  all  pointed  him  out  as  the  one  man  to  watch  over  the 
spiritual  interests  of  England.  He  was  appointed  Legate  from 
the  Apostolic  See,  with  full  powers  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  Rome  and  the  heretic  island.  H  e  wrote  to  Mary. 
He  blessed  the  :  right  hand  of  the  Lord '  for  having  placed  so 
faithful  a  daughter  of  the  Church  upon  the  throne.  Her 
accession  without  bloodshed  only  proved  how  powerfully  she 
was  protected  by  the  Almighty,  and  how  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
willed  that  the  malice  of  her  enemies  should  be  defeated. 
Therefore,  having  received  such  especial  favour  from  the 
Divine  goodness,  she  was  more  than  ordinarily  bound,  he 
said,  to  see  that  her  kingdom  returned  to  its  former  obedience 
to  the  Apostolic  See,  and  that  the  true  religion  of  the 
Apostolic  Church  were  fully  restored.  For  in  this  point  of 
obedience  to  the  Church,  warned  Pole,  consisted  the  establish- 
ment of  her  crown  and  the  entire  welfare  of  her  kingdom. 
He  then  informed  her  that  he  had  been  appointed  Legate,  to 
congratulate  her  '  on  the  victory  of  God  in  this  cause.'  He 
had  always  been  conscious,  he  wrote,  of '  her  gratitude  towards 
God  and  the  internal  affection  of  her  heart  for  obedience  to 
the  Divine  laws  and  institutions,  including  the  obedience  to 
the  Apostolic  See  which  Her  Highness,  above  all  others,  is 
bound  to  favour,  as  for  no  other  cause  did  the  King  her  father 
renounce  it,  than  because  the  Roman  Pontiff  persevered  in 
favouring  her  cause  and  would  never  consent  to  his  strange 
and  iniquitous  desire.'  He  concluded  by  wishing  to  hear 
from  her  '  the  time  and  mode  which  she  would  wish  him  to 
observe  in  performing  the  embassy  to  her  from  the  Vicar 
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of  the  Lord,  for  her  own  comfort  and  the  benefit  of  the 
realm.' l 

A  few  days  later  he  wrote  to  her  again  on  the  subject, 
stating  especially  how  anxious  he  was  to  see  the  Queen 
'  render  the  title  of  the  primacy  of  the  Church  on  earth 
to  whom  the  Supreme  Head  both  of  heaven  and  earth 
has  given  it.  .  .  .  Of  how  great  importance  and  moment 
this  is,  both  for  England  and  the  Church  of  God,  your 
Majesty,  without  the  perusal  of  books  which  treat  this 
matter,  may  read,  I  say,  in  the  much  clearer  testimony  of 
the  blood  of  those  who  you  knew  were  considered  the  first 
in  the  kingdom  for  their  fame  of  true  doctrine  and  religion.' 2 
His  anxiety  that  England  before  all  things  should  swear 
f'ealty*to  the  Pope,  and  remove  the  scandal  of  a  woman 
having  to  sign  herself  as  '  Head  of  the  Church,'  was  grievous 
in  the  extreme.  Stephen  Gardyner,  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, had  been  released  from  his  prison  in  the  Tower,  and 
was  now  on  the  Council.  Pole  wrote  to  him  to  advise  the 
Queen  aright  in  this  momentous  matter.  No  greater  oppor- 
tunity, hinted  the  Cardinal,  could  be  offered  the  liberated 
prelate  for  serving  his  God  and  his  country,  than  for  him 
now  to  use  all  his  energies  to  restore  to  the  Roman  Church 
her  just  title  of  supremacy,  and  to  do  so  regardless  of  any 
worldly  consideration.  Until  His  Holiness  was  considered 
as  Head  of  the  Church  in  England  all  else  was  idle.3  Yet 
it  was  not  until  early  in  the  year  1555  that  Pole's  prayer 
was  answered  and  the  Act  of  the  Royal  Supremacy  re- 
pealed. 

The  truth  was,  that,  desirous  as  Mary  proved  herself  to 
be  to  restore  wholly  and  fully  the  Catholic  faith,  she  was 
now  completely  in  the  hands  of  her  advisers,  and  had  to 
act  with  much  caution.  She  ruled  a  people  who  were 
divided  in  their  sympathies;  who  were  divided  between 
Protestantism  and  Catholicism,  between  the  daughter  of 
Katherine  of  Aragon  and  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn. 
It  was  true  that  Mary  was  on  the  throne,  but  her  position 
was  insecure,  and  she  was  surrounded  by  enemies.  To 
offend  her  subjects  at  the  very  outset  of  her  reign  by  any 
act  which  would  arouse  their  national  or  religious  prejudices 

1  State   Papers  relating  to  English  affairs   existing  in  the  Archives  of 
Venice.     August  13,  1553. 

2  Ibid.    August  27,  1553. 
»  Ibid.    August  28,  1553. 
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would  be  most  injudicious.  She  was  therefore  counselled 
to  proceed  warily,  and  at  this  time  she  was  in  a  mood  to 
accept  advice. 

Meanwhile  Pole  had  quitted  his  retreat  on  the  banks  of 
the  Lago  di  Guarda,  and  was  on  his  way  to  his  destination. 
*.  If  the  moment  has  not  yet  come,'  he  wrote  to  one  of  his 
Italian  friends,1  'for  me  to  go  straight  to  England,  yet  is 
the  time  mature  for  me  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  enable 
me  to  assist  the  Queen's  good  intention.'  His  first  resting- 
place  was  at  Trent,  where  he  was  received  '  most  lovingly 
and  with  every  sort  of  courtesy.'  Here  a  letter  awaited  him 
from  Mary.  It  was  addressed  to  her  '  good  cousin  and  most 
blessed  Father  in  Christ.'  The  Queen  expressed  her  thanks 
to  the  Cardinal  for  the  counsel  contained  in  his  letters  :  '  For 
which  advice,'  she  wrote,2  '  even  were  you  not  joined  to  me 
by  nature  as  you  are,  I  would  nevertheless  be  bound  to 
return  you  most  cordial  acknowledgments,  assuring  you 
that — through  the  assistance  of  the  grace  of  God,  to  whom  I 
feel  very  much  bound  to  render  the  most  humble  thanks  for 
this — I  never  was,  and  hope  of  His  mercy  I  never  shall  be, 
opposed  to  your  good  and  spiritual  exhortation  as  contained 
in  your  letters.'  Yet  Mary  hinted  there  were  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  following  the  Cardinal's  advice.  Most  desirous 
was  she  to  show  her  obedience  and  due  devotion  towards 
the  Church  of  Christ  and  her  spiritual  mother  the  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church  .  still  was  she  unable  at  present,  by 
any  fitting  means,  to  manifest  the  whole  intent  of  her  heart 
in  this  matter.  '  But  so  soon,'  she  continued,  '  as  it  shall  be 
in  my  power,  by  any  suitable  and  possible  mode,  to  declare 
to  the  world  my  due  and  sincere  intention,  I  will  not  fail  in 
announcing  this  to  my  good  cousin.'  Having  full  trust  in 
the  miraculous  mercy  of  God,  she  felt  sure,  she  said,  that  the 
present  Parliament  would  abolish  '  all  those  statutes  which 
have  been  the  cause  of  all  England's  afflictions  ; '  and  when 
that  time  arrived,  she  would  then  apply  to  the  Pope  for  a 
general  pardon.  She  concluded  by  praying  Pole  to  beg  his 
Holiness  to  continue  his  multiplied  goodness  towards  her, 
and  ever  to  prove  her  friend. 

From  Trent  the  Cardinal  proceeded  on  his  way  towards 
Augsburg ;  and,  on  nearing  that  town,  was  induced  by  its 
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Bishop  to  stay  at  the  monastery  of  Dillingen,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube.  Here  he  remained  a  few  days;  but  anxious 
to  have  an  interview  with  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth, 
the  cousin  of  Mary,  who,  he  heard,  was  then  at  Brussels,  he 
started  off  somewhat  hurriedly  to  Flanders.  He  had  not 
travelled  many  miles,  when  he  was  met  by  Don  Juan  de 
Mendoza,  the  imperial  minister,  accompanied  by  a  splendid 
retinue.  The  Emperor  had  several  reasons  why  it  was  in- 
expedient for  Pole  to  visit  England  at  the  present  time. 
The  Spanish  match  was  under  discussion,  and  Charles  was 
most  anxious  that  the  English  people  should  not  be  unneces- 
sarily irritated  until  the  marriage  had  taken  place.  The 
question  of  the  revival  of  the  Catholic  religion  had  caused 
the  position  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  become  very  for- 
midable. Mary  was  not  popular.  The  people,  hating  the 
Spaniards  and  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  were  ready  at  the 
slightest  provocation  to  break  out  into  revolt.  The  arrival 
of  Pole  in  the  capacity  of  Legate,  whilst  this  feeling  was 
uppermost,  could  only  result  in  evil — the  marriage  between 
Philip  and  Mary  would  be  broken  off  by  the  angry  English, 
and  the  nation  strengthened  in  its  Atheism  and  its  Protes- 
tantism. Such  were  the  reasons  which  the  imperial  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  Mary  had  given  to  his  master  for  the 
deferring  of  Pole's  mission,  and  Charles  determined  to  act 
upon  them.  The  Emperor  cared  very  little  whether  Eng- 
land was  Catholic  or  not ;  but  he  cared  very  much  whether 
she  was  to  be  his  ally  or  the  opposite  in  his  war  against 
France.  Mendoza  was  therefore  at  once  despatched  to  stay 
the  progress  of  the  Cardinal./  The  envoy  greeted  Pole  with 
every  homage  that  courtesy  could  inspire,  and  then  delivered 
his  orders.  It  was  the  wish  both  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the 
Queen  of  England,  he  said,  that  the  Legate  should  not  pro- 
ceed farther  on  his  journey.  The  time  was  not  meet  either 
to  propound  proposals  of  peace  between  the  Empire  and 
France,  or  to  assert  the  authority  of  the  Papacy  in  England. 
Important  matters  had  to  be  first  settled  before  the  mission 
of  his  Grace  could  be  entered  upon.  The  Spanish  marriage 
must  have  taken  place,  and  England  assured,  before  she 
did  homage  to  the  Holy  See,  that  the  Pope  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  secularisation  of  Church  property.  At  present 
the  opportunity  was  not  fitting,  and  it  was  the  request  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty  that  the  Legate  should  return  to  Dillingen 
until  the  hour  was  more  propitious  for  the  object  his  Grace 
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had  at  heart.  With  these  views  Pole  far  from  agreed. 
Aware,  however,  that  without  the  assistance  of  the  Emperor 
his  mission  would  be  futile,  he  felt  he  had  no  alternative 
but  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  convent,  and  await  the 
'  fitting  opportunity.'1 

Still,  he  had  no  intention  of  tamely  submitting  to  this 
rebuff.  He  was  an  Englishman,  and  he  believed  he  knew 
better  than  any  foreign  potentate  what  was  the  best  course 
to  pursue  to  gain  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  Full  of 
zeal,  intent  upon  one  end,  and  listening  only  to  the  opinions 
of  the  English  Catholics,  he  felt  assured  that  he  had  but  to 
land  at  Dover  and  hold  on  high  his  Legate's  cross  for  the 
people  to  flock  around  him  and  repudiate  their  heresy.  He 
believed  that  England  was  still  the  England  of  the  days 
when  he  was  an  undergraduate  at  Magdalen  and  preparing 
for  the  Church.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  Liberalism  that 
during  the  interval  of  his  exile  had  impregnated  all  classes, 
making  the  power  and  pretensions  of  the  Papacy  to  stink  in 
the  nostrils  of  Protestant  and  infidel  England.  His  pen 
was  always  his  great  solace,  and  now  he  wrote  to  the  Em- 
peror. The  more  he  considered  this  stoppage,  he  said,  the 
less  did  it  seem  to  him  in  accordance  with  the  honour  of  the 
Apostolic  See  and  with  the  obligation  of  Queen  Mary  to 
God  and  to  her  own  advantage.  To  delay  the  obedience  of 
England  to  the  Church  was  most  unwise.  The  principal 
foundation  of  Mary's  right  to  the  crown  rested  on  the  legiti- 
macy of  her  mother's  marriage,  which  depended  on  the 
Papal  dispensation.  Hence,  by  abrogating  the  authority  of 
the  Pope,  the  right  of  the  Queen  to  the  English  throne 
was  in  like  manner  abrogated,  and  by  deferring  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Papal  authority  the  establishment  of 
Mary's  right  of  succession  was  also  deferred.  It  therefore 
seemed  that  the  '  maturity  of  the  time '  depended  en- 
tirely on  the  arrival  of  the  Papal  Legate  in  England  to  con- 
firm the  Queen's  claim  to  the  crown.  He  therefore  begged 
his  Imperial  Majesty  to  find  means  for  speedily  removing 
any  impediment  to  this  journey,  so  that  he,  Pole,  might 
come  to  Brussels  forthwith  to  fulfil  his  legatine  office  '  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  unity  of  the  Church,  to 
the  honour  of  God,  the  general  benefit  of  Christendom,  the 
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personal   advantage   of  the   Queen  of   England,   and    the 
increase  of  the  honour  of  the  Emperor.' ' 

To  Mary  he  wrote  in  a  more  imperative  strain.  It  ill 
became  her,  he  lectured,  to  dissemble  this  cause  of  the 
union  and  obedience  of  the  Church  and  to  hide  the  light 
that  Christ  had  given  her  to  illumine  the  whole  kingdom 
under  a  bushel  for  dread  of  turmoil.  He  who  had  so  miracu- 
lously assisted  her  in  the  past  would  assuredly  assist  her 
in  the  future.  England  had  thrown  herself  overboard  from 
St.  Peter's  ship ;  but  God  and  the  Apostolic  See  had  shown 
her  the  mode  of  escaping  from  the  waves  by  re-entering  the 
vessel.  Those  who  remained  out  of  the  ark  and  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  flood  at  the  time  of  the  Deluge  never,  he 
warned,  incurred  greater  danger  than  those  whose  souls 
were  now  Hooded  by  increasing  cupidity  and  depraved 
opinions.  Nor  must  her  Majesty  suppose  herself  in  less 
danger  because  in  her  mind  she  had  never  departed  from  the 
ark  or  from  her  obedience  to  the  Church,  though  she  had 
consorted  with  those  who  plunged  overboard.  Before  her 
accession  such  an  excuse  might  have  been  accepted,  but  the 
accusation  now  became  all  the  graver,  since,  being  saved 
herself,  she  ought  to  save  others,  just  as  the  pilot  of  a  ship 
should  put  his  hand  at  once  to  the  helm,  but  if  he  delayed, 
hesitated,  and  consulted  in  the  mean  while,  the  crew  perished, 
Her  Majesty  had  received  from  God  the  spirit  of  counsel ;  let 
her  be  guided  by  it,  and  not  by  the  mere  instincts  of  nature. 
It  was  of  far  more  importance  for  her  kingdom  to  become 
the  spouse  of  the  Church  than  for  herself  to  be  united  to  the 
most  powerful  potentate.  He  hoped  to  hear  from  her-  that 
he  was  to  proceed  on  his  way.2 

This  letter  had  the  desired  result.  Mary  wrote  to  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  her  ambassador  at  Brussels,  commission- 
ing him  to  receive  the  Legate  and  to  introduce  him  to  the 
Emperor.  She  also  requested  him  to  deliver  a  message  in 
her  name  to  Pole  to  the  effect  that  she  hoped  in  the  Divine 
goodness  soon  to  see  the  Cardinal  in  his  native  land,  when 
she  should  be  able  more  freely  and  fully  to  unbosom  herself 
to  him  and  that  his  coming  would  give  her  very  good 
comfort.3     A  few  days  later  the  Legate  received  a  letter  from 
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the  Emperor  inviting  him  to  Brussels,  saying  that  'the 
sooner  he  went  thither  the  better  would  his  Majesty  be 
pleased.'  On  the  receipt  of  this  grateful  intelligence  Pole 
immediately  set  out  on  his  travels.  As  he  approached 
Brussels  he  was  met  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  a  vast 
retinue  of  the  Flemish  nobility  and  clergy,  and  conducted  to 
his  quarters  within  the  town.  The  following  day  he  had  a 
long  interview  with  the  Emperor,  but  the  result  of  the  con- 
versation was  not  satisfactory.  The  Empire  was  not  averse 
to  peace  with  France,  explained  Charles,  but  it  was  not 
content  with  the  terms  that  had  hitherto  been  proposed, 
'  provided  means  be  found,'  said  he,  '  for  making  a  peace  fair 
and  durable.  I  never  intend  to  exclude  the  negotiations.' 
And,  as  regarded  England,  Pole  now  saw  for  himself,  with- 
out the  convincing  arguments  of  the  Emperor,  that  the  hour 
had  not  yet  come  for  him  to  cross  the  narrow  seas  and 
absolve  the  heretic.  The  people  had  risen  against  the 
Spanish  match  ;  Wyatt,  with  his  disaffected  troops,  was 
marching  upon  London;  Mary  was  in  supreme  danger.  For 
weeks  Pole  scanned  the  news  with  the  keenest  anxiety ;  then, 
to  his  joy,  he  saw  that  all  occasion  for  fear  was  over,  and 
that  the  Queen  was  more  solidly  established  on  the  throne 
than  ever.  Wyatt  had  failed  ;  sentence  of  death  was  freely 
passed  upon  the  rebels ;  opposition  bad  been  silenced. 

And  now  the  great  desire  of  the  heart  of  Mary  was  to  be 
accomplished.  Philip,  to  whom  she  had  been  united  by 
proxy  some  weeks  before,  landed  at  Dover,  and  his  love-sick 
wife  was  folded  in  his  cold  and  mercenary  embraces.  The 
Legate,  watching  the  turn  of  events  from  his  lodgings  at 
Brussels,  wrote  to  the  husband  congratulating  him  and  wish- 
ing him  all  prosperity.  He  had,,  said  Pole,1  a  double  claim 
to  be  heard,  being  Legate  from  the  Pope  for  the  purpose  of 
reconciling  England  to  the  Church,  and  of  establishing  peace 
between  the  Empire  and  France.  This  union  between 
England  and  Spain  encourage  i  him  to  hope  for  the  best. 
The  Queen,  to  whom  the  crown  belonged  by  hereditary  right, 
had  always  looked  with  a  favourable  eye  upon  his  Spanish 
Majesty,  admiring  his  endowments  and  prerogatives,  but 
especially  his  inherited  title  of  '  Catholic'  And  she  had  now 
summoned  him  to  be  joined  in  the  most  holy  bond  of  matri- 
mony for  the  defence  and  maintenance  of  that  Catholic  faith 
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which  had  been  so  harassed  in  England.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Cardinal  wrote  to  Mary  reminding  her  that  her  kingdom 
was  as  yet  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church,  and  that  she 
should  not  rest  till  England  had  made  her  peace  with  the 
Holy  See.  He  was  there  to  receive  her  and  her  subjects, 
let  them  nol?  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  Divine  summons. 

Still,  months  sped  on,  and  no  humble  request  was 
despatched  to  Brussels  to  bid  the  Legate  cross  the  sea  and 
accept  the  penitent  submission  of  the  wanderers  from  the 
fold.  No  messenger  knocked  at  his  door,  no  letter  came 
addressed  to  him.  Pole  was  mortified  and  was  waxing  im- 
patient. If  Mary  were  sincere  in  her  wishes,  no  obstacle 
now  stood  in  her  way.  Her  throne  was  safe,  her  kingdom 
settled,  the  Spanish  match  consummated ;  no  State  reasons 
could  be  alleged  why  it  was  advisable  to  delay  any  longer 
reconciliation  with  Rome.  Pole  again  took  up  his  pen  and 
wrote  to  Philip.  It  was  now  a  year  since,  he  complained,1 
that  he  commenced  knocking  at  Philip's  gate,  but  as  yet  no 
one  had  opened  its  doors  to  him.  Were  the  King  to  ask, 
1  Who  knocks  1 '  he  would  receive  the  reply,  '  I  am  he  who, 
in  order  not  to  exclude  your  consort  from  the  palace  of 
England,  endured  expulsion  from  home  and  country  and 
twenty  years  of  exile.'  Were  he  only  to  say  this,  did  it  not 
make  him  seem  worthy  to  return  to  his  country  and  have 
access  to  the  King  1  But  since  he  was  not  acting  in  his  own 
name,  nor  as  a  private  person,  he  knocked  and  demanded  in 
the  name  and  person  of  the  Vicegerent  of  the  King  of  Kings 
and  the  Pastor  of  men,  namely,  the  successor  of  Peter,  or 
rather  Peter  himself,  whose  authority,  heretofore  so  flourish- 
ing and  vigorous  in  England,  was  now  ignored  and  rejected. 
We  know,  he  said,  how  the  Mary  of  Holy  Writ  welcomed 
the  apostle  released  by  an  angel  from  his  prison  when  he 
knocked  at  the  door,  but  could  the  same  be  said  of  Mary  the 
Queen  1  Was  it  fear  or  joy  that  forbade  her  to  open  the 
door,  above  all,  now  that  she  had  heard  the  voice  of  Peter, 
and  knew  for  certain  that  he  had  been  long  knocking1? 
Well  did  he  know  that  the  Queen  l^ejoiced — but  she  also 
feai^ed;  had  she  not  feared,  she  would  not  have  so  long 
delayed.  If  she  rejoiced  in  Peter's  release,  if  she  acknow- 
ledged the  miracle  of  her  accession,  what  prevented  her  from 
giving  him  admittance  when  he  came  to  the  gate,  and  return- 
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ing  due  thanks  to  God,   'especially  now  that   Herod   was 
dead  '  and  she  had  inherited  his  whole  empire  1 

The  Cardinal  therefore  wrote  to  Philip,  '  a  most  religious 
prince,'  and  begged  him  to  remove  the  fears  of  his  consort  and 
to  lead  her  in  the  right  path.  Other  ambassadors,  said  Pole 
reproachfully,  have  had  the  door  opened  to  them,  while  alone 
to  the  Legate  it  had  remained  closed.  It  was  for  King  Philip 
to  consider  whether,  being  a  Catholic  prince  and  one  who 
had  inherited  the  title  of  '  Defeuder  of  the  Faith,'  it  became 
him  to  receive  all  foreign  ministers  who  approached  him  to 
offer  congratulations,  whilst  the  Legate  of  St.  Peter's  suc- 
cessor— that  Legate,  too,  who  had  been  sent  to  confirm  his 
Majesty  on  his  throne — was  denied  admission.  Might  it 
not  be  feared  lest  Christ  should  take  offence  at  the  immediate 
reception  of  the  ambassadors  of  all  other  princes,  whilst  His 
own  ambassador  remained  waiting  without  ?  The  reception 
of  Christ's  Legate  should  have  taken  precedence  of  all  •  as  in 
every  building  the  foundation  stone  was  entitled  to  the  first 
place.  The  kingdom  could  not  be  secure  unless  based  on 
obedience  to  the  Church,  which,  when  abolished,  discord  at 
once  arises  and  the  prosperity  of  the  realm  vanishes.  There- 
fore it  was  imperative  upon  his  Majesty  to  receive  forthwith 
him  who  had  been  sent  by  God  and  His  Vicar. 

This  letter  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  If  Pole  were 
ever  to  land  in  England,  the  present  moment  was  as  opportune 
for  the  purpose  as  any  other.  A  messenger  was  accordingly 
dispatched  to  Brussels  to  arrange  certain  details.  The  Legate 
was  to  pledge  himself  not  to  interfere  with  such  Church 
property  as  had  been  secularised  in  the  last  two  reigns ;  and 
as  it  was  considered  advisable  that  he  should  enter  England, 
not  as  a  Legate,  but  as  a  Prince  of  the  Church  and  an  English- 
man, he  was  to  comply  with  this  decision.  These  points 
settled,  Pole  prepared  foi-  his  journey. 

Lord  Paget  and  Sir  Edward  Hastings,  the  Master  of  the 
Horse,  crossed  the  Channel  to  escort  him  to  England.  The 
envoys  were  charmed  with  the  Cardinal.  '  Whensoever  he 
shall  be  in  England,'  they  wrote  to  then  Queen.1  '  believe 
that  country  shall  fare  the  better  for  him,  for  he  is  the  man 
of  God,  full  of  all  godliness  and  virtue,  ready  to  humble  him- 
self to  all  fashions  that  may  do  good.'  From  Brussels  to 
Calais  his  Eminence  travelled  by  easy  stages,  '  for  his  weak 
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body,'  said  Paget,  'can  make  no  great  journeys,  and  his 
estate  also  is  to  be  considered.'  At  Calais  he  was  received 
by  the  governor  with  every  honour ;  the  bells  rang,  the  men- 
of-war  in  the  harbour  fired  salutes,  and  an  enthusiastic  crowd 
cheered  his  name  and  mission  in  front  of  his  lodgings.  The 
next  day,  the  weather  being  propitious,  Pole  crossed  over  to 
Dover,  and  having  rested  the  night,  took  horse,  escorted  by  a 
powerful  cavalcade  of  neighbouring  gentry,  to  Canterbury. 
As  the  Legate  passed  slowly  along  that  undulating  highway, 
trod  by  the  feet  of  so  many  pilgrims,  which  leads  to  the 
famous  cathedral  town,  not  a  hostile  glance  was  levelled  at 
him,  not  an  irreverent  remark  was  heard.  Some  looked  on 
in  silent  curiosity ;  others  knelt  in  the  roadway  and  bent 
their  heads  beneath  the  blessing  hand ;  from  the  throats  of 
most  of  them  rose  the  cry, '  God  save  your  Grace,'  for,  cardinal 
or  no,  he  came  of  the  proud  stock  of  the  Plantagenets,  and 
in  those  days  Englishmen  thought  far  from  lightly  of  the 
names  which  were  then  historical  in  the  land.  From 
Canterbury  Pole  rode  slowly  on  to  Rochester,  where  he 
became  the  guest  of  Lord  Cobham.  At  Gravesend  was 
moored  the  Legate's  barge,  splendid  in  its  trappings,  and  with 
the  silver  cross,  which  Pole  had  now  received  permission  to 
exhibit,  conspicuous  at  its  prow.  The  Cardinal  sailed  down 
the  Thames,  the  river  being  crowded  with  gaily  dressed  craft, 
and,  after  a  vojrage  of  three  hours,  landed  at  Whitehall  Stairs, 
where  he  was  received  by  Philip  and  Mary  with  every  appear- 
ance of  homage  and  affection.  Lambeth  Palace,  now  that 
Cranmer  had  been  deposed,  was  assigned  him  as  his 
quarters. 

St.  Andi'ew's  Day  had  been  fixed  for  the  solemn  ceremony 
of  restoring  backsliding  England  to  the  Apostolic  fold.  When 
the  appointed  time  arrived  the  greatest  excitement  prevailed, 
and  it  was  remarked  that  many  of  the  lower  classes  who 
hung  about  Lambeth  and  the  Palace  gates  were  in  tears.  Those 
who  spoke  disparagingly  of  what  was  about  to  take  place  were 
in  the  minority,  and  but  few  dared  to  give  open  expression  to 
adverse  opinions.  The  tone  of  the  people  was  reverent  and 
charged  with  deep  emotion.  Parliament  met  in  the  early 
dusk  of  a  November  afternoon  at  Whitehall.  On  a  raised 
dais  sat  the  King  and  Queen  under  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold, 
with  the  Cardinal  on  their  right,  his  chair  slightly  in  advance 
of  the  royal  seat.  Facing  the  distinguished  three,  crowding 
every  inch  of  the  great  hall,  were  the  nobles  and  the  commons, 
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with  such  spectators  as  had  obtained  permission  to  attend. 
When  silence  had  been  restored,  Gardyner,  now  Lord 
Chancellor,  at  the  bidding  of  their  Majesties,  opened  the 
proceedings.  He  read  from  a  written  paper,  and  his  words 
were  to  the  effect  that  England,  represented  by  her  Parlia- 
ment, expressed  her  deep  repentance  for  her  past  schism  and 
disobedience,  and  implored  the  Apostolic  See  to  receive  her 
again  into  the  bosom  and  unity  of  Christ's  Church.  The 
perusal  finished,  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Pole.  The  moment 
that  he  had  so  long  prayed  for  in  his  cell  by  the  waters  of  the 
Lago  di  Guarda  had  at  last  arrived;  the  end  for  which  he  had 
defied  sickness  and  fatigue  had  been  attained  ;  the  goal  of  his 
ambition  had  been  reached  ;  and  before  him  stood  the  once 
proud,  rebellious  England,  penitent  and  submissive,  begging 
grace  for  her  misdeeds.  His  heart  was  full,  and  his  voice 
trembled  as  he  spoke  a  few  prefatory  words  from  his  chair. 
England,  he  said,  should  indeed  be  grateful  to  the  Almighty 
for  bringing  her  to  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  to  the 
obedience  of  the  See  Apostolic.  As  in  the  days  of  the 
Primitive  Church  she  had  been  the  first  to  be  called  from 
heathenism  to  Christianity,  so  now  she  was  the  first  of 
protestant  peoples  to  whom  grace  had  been  granted  to  repent 
her  of  her  past  heresy.  If  heaven,  he  exclaimed,  rejoiced 
over  the  conversion  of  one  penitent  sinner,  how  great  must 
be  the  celestial  joy  over  the  conversion  of  an  entire  nation  ! 
Then  he  rose  from  his  seat  and  lifted  his  right  hand. 

The  moment  of  reconciliation  had  arrived;  the  whole 
audience  fell  on  then'  knees  and  awaited  in  the  stillest 
silence,  broken  only  now  and  then  by  the  smothered  sob  of 
an  emotion  that  could  not  be  controlled,  the  removal  of  the 
ban  of  excommunication.  '  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  said  the 
Legate  in  tones  that  filled  every  corner  of  the  chamber,  '  who 
has  through  His  most  precious  blood  redeemed  and  washed 
us  from  all  our  sins  and  iniquities,  that  He  might  purchase 
unto  Himself  a  glorious  spouse  without  spot  or  wrinkle, 
whom  the  Father  has  appointed  Head  over  all  His  Church ; 
He  by  His  mercy  absolves  you,  and  We,  by  Apostolic  autho- 
rity given  unto  us  by  the  Most  Holy  Lord  Pope  Julius  the 
Third,  His  vicegerent  on  earth,  do  absolve  and  deliver  you 
and  every  of  you,  with  this  whole  realm  and  the  dominions 
thereof,  from  all  heresy  and  schism  and  from  all  and  every 
judgment,  censure,  and  pain  for  that  cause  incurred.  And 
We  do  restore  you  again  into  the  unity  of  Our  Mother  the 
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Holy  Church,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.'  His  words  ended,  there  rose  up,  from  the 
relieved  yet  awe-stricken  congregation,  '  a  spontaneous  and 
repeated  shout  of  Amen,  amen.' l  Their  Majesties  now  made 
a  move,  followed  by  their  subjects,  to  the  Palace  chapel, 
where  the  organ  pealed  forth  the  jubilant  strains  of  the 
Te  Deum. 

Alone  in  his  chamber  at  Lambeth,  with  a  heart  full  of 
gratitude  that  the  great  object  of  his  life  had  been  permitted 
to  be  realised,  Pole  took  up  his  pen  to  inform  his  master  of 
the  success  of  his  '  Holy  Mission.'2  He  described  in  de- 
tail the  chief  features  of  the  ceremony.  '  It  took  place,'  he 
said,  '  in  full  Parliament,  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereigns, 
with  such  universal  consent  and  applause,  that  when  at  the 
close  I  gave  absolution  by  blessing  the  congregation,  there 
was  a  spontaneous  and  repeated  shout  of  "  Amen,  amen." ' 
He  bestowed  exuberant  praise  upon  Philip  and  Mary.  Philip, 
though  the  husband  and  therefore  the  head  of  the  spouse,  yet 
treated  his  wife  with  such  deference  as  to  appear  her  son, 
'  thus  giving  promise  of  the  best  result.'  As  for  Mary,  '  she 
has  spiritually  generated  England  before  giving  birth  to  that 
heir  of  whom  there  is  very  great  hope.'  How  grateful  should 
we  all  be  to  God,  to  the  Pope,  and  to  the  Emperor,  he  ex- 
claimed, for  concerting  so  holy  a  marriage! — 'a  marriage,'  he 
cried,  his  enthusiasm  clouding  his  common  sense,  and  causing 
him  to  degenerate  into  terrible  blasphemy, '  a  marriage  formed 
after  the  very  pattern  of  that  of  Our  Most  High  King,  who, 
being  Heir  of  the  world,  was  sent  down  by  His  Father  from 
His  throne  to  be  at  once  the  Spouse  and  the  Son  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  be  made  the  Comforter  and  the  Saviour  of 
mankind.  So  in  like  manner  the  greatest  of  all  the  princes 
upon  earth,  the  heir  of  his  father's  kingdom,  departed  from 
his  own  broad  and  happy  realms,  that  he  might  come  hither 
into  this  land  of  trouble,  to  be  spouse  and  son  of  this  virgin ; 
for,  though  husband  he  be,  he  so  bears  himself  towards  her 
as  if  he  were  her  son,  in  order  that  he  may  reconcile  this 
nation  to  Christ  and  the  Church.'  Could  parallel  be  more 
revolting  than  the  comparison  of  Philip,  cruel  and  licentious, 
with  the  Redeemer  of  mankind  ! 

England  had  sworn  fealty  to  the  Pope ;  still,  the  object 
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of  the  Legate  wa?  twofold — to  have  the  Papal  supremacy 
acknowledged,  and  to  stamp  out  the  heresies  that  had  sprung 
\ip  in  the  English  Church.  A  kind  and  amiable  man  in 
private  life,  Pole  was  severity  itself  where  the  favourite 
tenet  of  his  creed  was  concerned.  He  would  use  all  his  per- 
suasive powers  to  convert  the  heretic  from  his  errors  ;  but  if 
such  a  one  persistently  refused  to  turn  towards  the  light,  let 
him  at  once  be  put  away  and  cast  into  outer  darkness.  In 
the  memorable  Marian  persecutions  Cardinal  Pole  took  a 
leading  part.  His  voice  was  ever  in  favour  of  mercy,  pro- 
vided there  seemed  a  prospect  of  a  recantation  from  the 
heretic;  but  when  no  such  hope  was  held  out,  no  judge  was 
sterner  or  more  inflexible  than  the  Legate.  Hard  and  intole- 
rant as  he  was  on  these  occasions,  his  conduct  was  but  the 
logical  result  of  a  sincere  belief  in  his  creed.  Outside  the 
pale  of  the  Catholic  Church  he  thought  there  was  no  salva 
tion ;  to  bring  all  within  the  fold  was  therefore  the  object 
of  every  true  son  of  the  Church ;  those  who  created  schism 
and  disseminated  heresies  were  guilty  of  the  most  awful  of 
all  crimes — the  eternal  destruction  of  immortal  souls.  To 
the  man  who  destroyed  the  body  the  penalty  of  death  was 
dealt  out ;  was  he  who  damned  the  soul  to  be  more  merci- 
fully treated  1  In  the  eyes  of  Pole,  a  heretic  was  the  great- 
est enemy  of  God  and  man.  '  For  be  you  assured,'  said  he, 
when  lecturing  the  citizens  of  London  upon  their  sympathy 
with  the  Protestant  martyrs,  '  there  is  no  kind  of  men  so 
pernicious  to  the  commonwealth  as  these  heretics  be ;  there 
are  no  thieves,  no  murderers,  no  adulterers,  nor  no  kind  of 
treason  to  be  compared  to  theirs,  who,  as  it  were,  under- 
mining the  chief  foundation  of  all  commonwealths,  which  is 
religion,  maketh  an  entry  to  all  kinds  of  vices  in  the  most 
heinous  manner.'  The  conduct  of  Pole  during  the  short 
period  he  held  office  in  England  reveals  the  true  nature  of 
the  creed  of  Rome  where  its  actions  are  unfettered  by  the 
civil  power.  Asa  consistent  Catholic,  possessing  the  oppor- 
tunity of  enforcing  his  principles,  the  Legate  could  not,  and 
ought  not  to,  have  acted  otherwise. 

On  the  condemnation  of  Cranmer,  Pole  was  raised  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury.  He  was  consecrated  March  22,  1556, 
in  Grey  Friars  Church,  and  on  the  following  day  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Pope.  The  new  archbishop,  attach- 
ing much  importance  to  the  receiving  of  the  pall  from 
Pome,  declined  to  enter  upon  his  duties  until  such  article  had 
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arrived,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  had  expressed  the  fall  Papal 
approval  of  the  appointment.  His  Grace  had  not  long  to 
wait.  A  few  days  after  his  consecration  Pole,  '  accompanied 
by  many  lords  and  barons,  and  by  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Council,'  repaired  to  Bow  Church,  and  there  with  all 
solemnity  received  the  pall.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremony  he  was  asked  by  the  parishioners  if  he  would 
deign  '  to  commence  by  giving  some  spiritual  food  to  those 
souls  which  God  had  committed  to  his  charge.'  The  Legate 
at  once  complied  with  their  request.  There  were  some, 
doubtless,  among  his  congregation,  he  said,1  who  would 
listen  to  him  out  of  curiosity  or  to  criticise  his  words,  but 
to  such  he  would  observe  that  any  other  learned  and  elegant 
scholar  might  satisfy  them  vastly  better  than  he  was  able. 
Still,  he  was  sure  there  were  also  some  who  would  listen 
to  him  for  the  fame  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  these  he 
was  ready  to  satisfy,  for  never  should  the  words  of  Holy 
Writ  be  applied  to  him  :  '  The  young  children  ask  bread,  and 
no  man  breaketh  it  unto  them.'  Neither  would  he  imitate 
those  masters  who,  eating  white  bread  themselves,  give 
black  and  unsifted  to  their  servants.  He  would  give  them 
the  same  as  he  himself  ate,  and  this  bread  was  nothing  but 
the  Word  of  God,  which,  received  in  the  form  and  sense  in 
which  it  was  offered,  produced  miraculous  effects  and  bore 
the  fruit  of  life  for  him  who  embraced  it. 

After  alluding  to  the  cause  of  his  coming  into  England, 
'  for  the  sake  of  reconciling  this  kingdom  to  God,  from  whom 
it  had  so  miserably  severed  itself,  like  a  limb  from  its  head,' 
he  proceeded  to  explain  the  ceremony  and  significance  of  the 
pall  which  he  had  just  received.  '  So  long  ago,'  he  said,  '  as 
in  the  time  of  the  pi'imitive  Church,  when  any  one  was  con- 
secrated as  archbishop,  by  which  consecration  a  power  was 
conferred  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  supreme  after  that  of 
Christ's  Vicar  on  earth,  yet  it  was  not  lawful  to  exercise 
such  power  until  after  having  received  this  pallium,  which, 
being  taken  from  the  body  of  St.  Peter  and  placed  on  the 
archbishop  elect,  merely  signified  that,  as  his  power  and 
authority  proceeded  from  that  body,  so  likewise  in  all  his 
actions  he  was  bound  to  render  a  corresponding  obedience, 
like  that  of  members  to  their  head.  Thus  our  Holy  Mother 
Church,   ever   guided  by  the  Holy    Spirit,   ordained  this 
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ceremony,  lest  the  archbishops,  having  such  great  authority 
and  detaching  themselves  from  their  head,  they  might  cause 
much  turmoil  and  disorder  in  the  Church,  instead  of  acknow- 
ledging this  power  as  held  neither  of  themselves,  nor  of 
others,  but  solely  of  Christ's  Vicar,  who  is  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  so  that  by  this  regulation  the  unity  of  the  Church 
might  be  preserved  for  ever.  And  though  in  bygone  times  it- 
was  greatly  disturbed  by  certain  archbishops  and  patriarchs, 
it  has  nevertheless  been  seen  for  a  notable  example  that  those 
who  acted  thus,  together  with  the  countries  committed  to 
their  government,  have  been  by  God  most  severely  punished.' 
After  having  delivered  this  lecture  upon  the  pall,  the 
reception  of  which  had  so  often  led  to  disputes  between 
England  and  Rome,  the  preacher  then  descanted  upon  the 
charms  of  peace.  There  was  only  one  way,  he  said,  of 
obtaining  true  peace.  It  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  science 
of  philosophers,  in  the  wealth  of  the  rich,  in  the  honours 
and  pleasures  of  the  great.  Solomon  tasted  all  the  most  ex- 
quisite delights  that  man  in  this  world  could  enjoy,  and  yet 
at  the  end  he  said  openly  that  everything  was  but  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit.  True  peace  and  felicity  were  only  to 
be  found  in  the  fear  of  God  and  the  execution  of  His  holy 
commandments.  And  such  peace  was  open  to  all  classes  to 
obtain,  for  the  only  things  necessary  were  to  embrace  Christ 
our  Saviour,  who  was  our  true  peace,  and  to  obey  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Church.  '  The  which  peace,'  said  Pole,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes, '  will  quiet  your  hearts,  illumine  your  minds, 
and  cause  you  to  despise  the  vain  and  transitory  affairs  of 
this  world,  making  you  journey  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  pos- 
sessing in  yourselves  the  light  of  life  eternal ;  and  when 
listening  to  the  Word  of  God,  should  you  perchance  ever 
doubt  of  any  point,  you  should  ask  its  explanation  with  all 
humility,  as  did  the  glorious  Virgin,  and  not  with  a  dispo- 
sition to  judge  the  Word  of  God  as  it  was  judged  by  Eve, 
interpreting  it  according  to  your  own  sense,  but  rather  that, 
by  knowing  the  will  of  God,  you  may  be  better  enabled  to 
execute  it.  And  to  whom  will  you  apply  for  this  informa- 
tion ?  Surely,  to  none  others  than  to  those  whom  God  has 
appointed  through  His  spouse  the  Church,  with  which  it 
will  ever  remain  till  the  end  of  time,  namely,  to  your  curates 
and  ordinaries ;  and  immediately  on  hearing  in  what  sense 
you  ought  to  take  it  conformably  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  then  ought  you  to  be  ready  to  execute  what 
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you  know  to  be  the  will  of  God,  in  like  manner  as  did  the 
glorious  Virgin,  who  said,  Ecce  anciUa  Domini,  fiat  mihi 
secundum  verbum  tuum ;  and  do  you  thus  make  a  sacrifice 
of  your  hearts  to  God  and  be  ready  to  keep  His  holy  com- 
mandments, and  then  He  will  come  to  you,  and  dwell  with 
you,  bringing  you  the  true  internal  peace,  together  with  the 
treasure  of  His  wisdom,  giving  you  in  this  world  extreme 
happiness,  and  in  the  other,  life  and  peace  eternal ;  which 
may  God  grant  to  all  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen.' 

'  I  confess  to  you  honestly,'  wrote  Marco  Faitta,  the 
Cardinal's  secretary,1  to  Yppolito  Chizzola,  a  priest  of  Venice 
— who,  by  the  way,  was  accused  at  Rome  of  Lutheranism — 
'  and  in  all  truth,  that  the  greater  the  grace  with  which  his 
Right  Reverend  Lordship  delivered  this  brief  sermon  thus 
unprepared,  by  so  much  the  less  is  that  with  which  I  have 
described  it,  omitting  moreover  many  things  which  I  did 
not  write  down  at  the  moment,  because  I  was  unable  to 
follow  so  rapidly  as  he  preached.'  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
sermon  the  Cardinal  went  to  dine  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
'  this  being  the  first  time  he  has  eaten  abroad,  and  the  said 
Earl  treated  him  very  honourably.' 

Legate  and  Archbishop,  a  prince  of  the  Church  and  the 
constant  adviser  of  the  throne,  Pole  had  obtained,  of  honour 
and  dignity,  almost  all  that  the  world  had  in  its  gift. 
He  was  now  during  the  absence  of  King  Philip  virtually 
supreme  in  the  kingdom.  '  The  Cardinal,'  writes  Giovanni 
Michiel,  in  his  interesting  report  on  the  state  of  England,  to 
the  Venetian  Senate,2  'at  present  is  in  his  fifty-seventh  year, 
and  on  bim  rest  the  weight  and  government  of  the  kingdom, 
both  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  both  of  which  capacities  he 
has  certainly  not  disappointed,  nor  does  he  disappoint  the 
txpectation  entertained  of  his  integrity,  sincerity,  and  great 
worth  ;  so  that  the  cause  why  he  failed  to  obtain  the  Pope- 
dom heretofore,3  when  so  nearly  elected,  is  clearly  mani- 
fested, God  having  reserved  him  for  this  other  especial 
purpose,  were  it  solely  to  bring  back  England  to  her  obedi- 
ence to  the  Church  and  to  relieve  the  country  from,  schism. 
For  in  truth  the  result  procured  at  his  hands  could  not  have 
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been  attained  through  those  of  any  one  else,  it  being  the 
universal  opinion  that  in  the  whole  world  no  other  person 
could  be  found  .with  so  many  qualities  as  he  possesses,  for 
besides  his  dignity  and  station,  his  learning  and  goodness 
are  infinite  ;  and  what  matters  much  to  move  these  people, 
his  nobility  was  so  great ;  but  then,  to  gain  the  English  en- 
tirely (and  in  this  consisted  everything),  he  was  their  country- 
man and  spoke  their  language.  In  this  joint  pontificate  and 
reign  he  therefore  goes  from  day  to  day,  continuing  his  edi- 
fication with  wonderful  improvement,  through  the  imitation 
and  example  afforded  by  his  actions  and  his  life,  which  all 
who  know  him  know  to  be  utterly  undefiled  by  any  sort  of 
passion  or  worldly  interests,  as  in  what  concerns  his  office 
he  is  not  influenced  either  by  the  authority  of  princes,  or  by 
the  ties  of  blood,  of  friendship,  or  of  any  other  sort,  being  most 
strict  with  everybody  and  unparalleled.  For  these  qualities 
therefore,  in  proportion  as  he  is  beloved  and  revered  by  the 
King  and  Queen  and  universally,  so  is  he  in  secret  envied 
and  hated  by  some  of  those  who  rule,  because  they  are  no 
longer  able  to  advance  themselves  by  authority  and  favour, 
as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  formerly,  having  to  submit 
and  refer  everything  to  him,  so  that  they  are  compelled  to 
act  with  great  caution,  much  more  so  than  was  their  wont ; 
as  otherwise  a  mere  hint  given  by  him  to  the  Queen  about 
the  misconduct  of  any  one  of  them,  would  suffice  to  deprive 
him  of  his  authority  anrl  grade,  and  to  have  him  severely 
punished  according  to  his  demerits.  Such  is  the  force  of  his 
testimony  and  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  From  this  his  so 
great  and  extraordinary  authority,  it  may  with  truth  be 
said  that  he  is  both  king  and  prince,  though  he  exercises  it 
so  graciously  and  modestly  as  if  he  were  the  least  of  them, 
not  choosing  in  any  way  to  interfere,  not  even  in  public 
affairs,  unless  in  such  as  are  especially  assigned  to  him,  refer- 
ring himself  for  the  others,  and  leaving  them  to  those  they 
concern.' 

From  this  high  estate  the  Cardinal  was  now  to  fall,  and 
to  take  to  heart,  at  the  moment  when  his  prosperity  was  the 
most  dazzling,  the  words  of  his  own  recent  discourse,  that 
'  vanity  of  vanities,  all  was  vanity.'  Seated  in  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter  was  now  no  longer  the  friendly  Julius,  but  a  pontiff 
who  had  always  proved  himself  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the 
English  Legate.  John  Peter  Caraffa  had  been  elected,  solely 
by  the  influence  of  France,  to  wear  the  tiara  as  Paul  IV., 
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and  consequently  his  sympathies  in  the  political  disputes  of 
the  hour  were  utterly  and  wholly  on  the  side  of  France. 
War,  in  spite  of  the  diplomatic  efforts  of  Pole  to  cement  a 
peace  between  the  two  countries,  had  broken  out  between 
Spain  and  France,  and  England  had  been  gradually  drawn 
into  the  struggle.  The  Pope  hotly  espoused  the  cause  of 
France,  and  openly  showed  himself  the  foe  of  the  Empire. 
He  accordingly  declared  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be 
represented  in  a  country  with  which  he  was  at  war,  and 
cancelled  the  Cardinal's  commission. 

Mary  was  almost  beside  herself  at  this  step;  she  was  now 
aware  of  the  infidelities  of  her  husband,  and  of  his  insolent 
indifference  towards  her ;  she  was  detested  by  the  nation  on 
account  of  her  bigotry ;  the  only  two  consolations  she  pos- 
sessed were  her  religion  and  the  companionship  of  the  Legate, 
who,  during  the  absence  of  Philip,  had  been  appointed  her 
counsellor  and  adviser.  And  now  to  her  awful  dismay  the 
Pope,  for  whom  she  had  sacrificed  her  subjects'  affection,  had 
become  her  enemy,  and  the  one  friend  she  owned  in  her 
solitude  was  to  be  deprived  of  his  chief  dignity  !  She  wrote 
a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  the  Vatican,  alluding  to  the 
services  she  had  rendered  the  Holy  See,  and  stating  how 
necessary  it  was  in  the  present  condition  of  England  that  a 
Legate  with  supreme,  authority  should  be  on  the  spot  to 
direct  and  control  affairs  ;  she  concluded  by  imploring  Paul 
to  reconsider  his  decision,  and  to  grant  her  request.  Her 
petition  was  strongly  supported  by  the  Council,  who  spoke 
in  the  highest  terms  of  Pole,  and  at  the  same  time  informed 
the  Supreme  Pontiff  that  the  legatine  authority  had  been 
immemorially  attached  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Paul,  softened  by  this  pleading  from  those  who  had  served 
him  so  well,  replied  that  he  would  gratify  the  wishes  of  the 
Queen ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  resolved  to  wound  Pole. 
His  Holiness  agreed  to  be  represented  in  England  by  a  legate, 
but  transferred  the  commission  from  its  present  holder  to 
one  Peto,  a  Greenwich  friar.  '  On  Monday  there  was  Con- 
sistory,' writes  the  Venetian  ambassador  at  Pome  to  the 
Doge,1  :  in  which,  after  the  usual  audiences,  the  Pope  said 
that  he  had  been  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  make  cardinal 
the  confessor  of  the  Queen  of  England,  a  very  old  man,  a  bare- 
footed friar,  who  had  led  a  good   life  and  was  well-lettered. 

1  State  Papers  relating  to  English  affairs  existing  in  the  Archives  of 
Venice.    June  15,  1557. 
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This  promotion  made  by  his  Holiness  caused  great  surprise  to 
the  whole  college,  and  Cardinal  Caraffa  assured  many  cardi- 
nals, by  the  most  stringent  oaths,  that  until  the  hour  when  it 
was  done  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Pope's  will  to  make  this 
friar  a  cardinal ;  but  what  matters  more,  and  is  considered 
a  thing  of  great  moment,  he  was  given  the  legation  of  the 
kingdom  of  England,  held  hitherto  by  the  right  reverend  and 
most  illustrious  Pole.' 

On  healing  this  news,  Sir  Edward  Carne,  the  English 
ambassador  at  Pome,  demanded  audience  of  the  Pope.  Paul 
confirmed  the  intelligence.  He  had,  said  his  Holiness, 
cjflatus  Divino  numine,  created  friar  Piero  Peto  cardinal, 
and  had  given  him  the  legation  of  England,  having  the  fullest 
confidence  in  his  goodness  and  doctrine ;  and  by  so  doing 
his  Holiness  hoped  that  he  had  done  what  was  pleasing  to  the 
Queen  of  England  and  beneficial  for  her  kingdom.  Sir 
Edward  replied  that  with  regard  to  Peto  personally  he  was 
willing  to  believe,  after  the  character  given  him  by  his 
Holiness,  that  the  friar  was  a  learned  man  and  a  good 
Christian ;  nor  would  England  object  at  having  one  English- 
man more  raised  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal.  But  that  Peto 
.should  replace  Pole  as  Legate  was  a  very  different  matter. 
Peto  was  an  *  old  dotard  '  who  could  not  bear  any  fatigue, 
but  would  merely  remain  in  his  cell  reciting  orisons,  whilst 
Pole  was  a  statesman,  greatly  loved  by  the  Queen  and  enjoy- 
ing her  fidl  confidence.  It  was  a  mistake  to  call  Peto  the 
Queen's  confessor.  He  had  confessed  her  Majesty  but  once, 
when  she  was  a  mere  child  of  seven  years  of  age,  and  since 
then  they  had  never  met.  Nor  would  such  an  appointment 
benefit  England.  His  Holiness  had  been  in  that  country,1 
and  he  knew  that  the  people  there  did  not  esteem  any  one 
1  who  was  not  of  very  noble  lineage,  or  very  wealthy  or 
powerful  through  armed  retainers  and  dependent  on  the 
crown ; '  hence  the  friar,  having  none  of  these  prerogatives, 
no  respect  would  be  paid  him.  Paul,  however,  coldly  replied 
that  he  declined  to  alter  the  appointment,  as  he  intended  to 
summon  Pole  to  Rome  to  avail  himself  of  the  Cardinal's 
counsel  and  assistance  in  rebus  magnis  et  difficillimis.  Find- 
ing that  it  was  useless  to  further  discuss  the  matter  Sir  Edward 
took  his  leave,  but  on  withdrawing  begged  as  a  personal  favour 
to  himself  that  a  special   courier  might  be  despatched   to 

1  Paul  IV.,  as  Gian  Pietro  Caraffa,  had  been  nuncio  in  England  from 
Leo  X.  from  February  1514  until  the  spring  of  lolG. 
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London  from  the  Vatican,  with  the  news  of  the  decision 
that  the  Pcpe  had  arrived  at,  because  he,  as  English  am- 
bassador, dared  not  seod  such  unwelcome  intelligence  to  his 
sovereign.     To  this  Paul  consented.1 

To  the  grief  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  however,  the  cause 
he  favoured  was  not  successful.  Spain  was  everywhere 
riumphant,  and  after  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  Paul 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  sever  his  alliance  with  France 
and  come  to  terms  with  Philip.  Once  more,  therefore,  there 
was  peace  between  England  and  the  Vatican ;  still  the  late 
unhappy  Legate  was  to  derive  no  benefit  from  the  advantages 
that  accrued  from  the  pacification.  The  Pope  refused  to 
reinstate  him  in  the  office  of  Legate,  though  the  Greenwich 
friar  was  dead,  having  passed  away  shortly  after  the  appoint- 
ment had  been  conferred  on  him.  In  vain  Pole  pleaded  with  his 
enemy.  He  alluded  to  the  services  he  had  given  the  Church 
— services  such  as  no  other  legate  had  rendered  for  centuries ; 
to  the  zeal  which  he  had  displayed  in  England  ;  to  the  devo- 
tion to  Rome  which  had  beer^  the  chief  feature  in  his  career, 
and  then  in  his  old  age,  after  such  a  faithful  past,  to  be 
removed  from  his  high  office  and  degraded  in  the  eyes  of 
whole  Europe  !  It  was  hard,  it  was  cruel.  '  Your  Holiness,' 
he  moaned,  '  is  taking  my  life  from  me  ! ' 

He  spoke  truly.  Mortification,  anxiety,  and  a  humiliation 
that  he  knew  was  undeserved,  were  eating  into  his  very 
heart  and  rapidly  shortening  his  days.  He  had  never  been 
strong,  and  his  sickly  frame,  weakened  by  recent  ague  and 
fever,  was  robbed  of  the  vitality  necessary  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  depression  caused  by  severe  disappointment  and 
grievous  injustice.  He  died  within  a  few  hours  of  the 
demise  of  his  cousin  and  Queen. 

An  interesting  letter  giving  an  account  of  his  last 
moments  is  in  existence.  '  I  wrote  to  your  Magnificence 
last  week,'  writes  the  Monsignor  Priuli,  the  bosom  friend 
of  Pole  and  his  confidential  secretary,  to  his  brother  Messer 
Antonio,2  'that  the  most  serene  Queen's  life  was  in  danger, 
and  also  that  of  my  Eight  Reverend  Lord  likewise,  since 
when  it  has  pleased  God  so  to  increase  the  malady  of  both 

1  State  Papers  relating  to  English  affairs  existing  in  the  Archives  of 
Venice.    June  15,  1557. 

-'  November  1558.  I  am  indebted  for  a  translation  of  this  letter  to  Mr. 
Rawdon  Brown,  who  kindly  sent  me  from  Venice  some  of  his  unpublished 
MSS.    The  reference  to  this  letter  is  St.  Mark's  Library,  cod.  xxiv.  ch.  x. 
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one  and  the  other,  that  on  the  17th  inst.,  seven  hours  after 
midnight,  the  Queen  passed  from  this  life,  and  my  Right 
Reverend  Lord  followed  her  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  and  each  departed  with  such  piety  as  might 
Lave  been  expected  from  persons  who  had  led  such  lives. 
During  their  sickness  they  confessed  themselves  repeatedly 
a  ad  communicated  most  devoutly,  and  two  days  before  their 
end  they  each  received  extreme  unction,  after  which  it  seemed 
as  if  they  rallied  and  were  much  comforted,  according  to  the 
fruit  of  that  holy  medicine.  Although  two  days  previously 
it  had  been  intimated  to  his  Right  Reverend  Lordship  that 
there  was  scarcely  any  hope  of  the  most  serene  Queen's  re- 
covering from  her  infirmity  (this  being  done  in  order  that 
the  news  of  her  demise  coming  less  suddenly  might  prove  less 
grievous  to  him),  nevertheless  after  the  event  it  was  thought 
well  to  delay  it ;  announcement  until  his  Lordship  should  be 
more  composed.  Though  by  no  means  it  could  have  been 
long  deferred,  yet  in  contradiction  to  this  project  one  of  our 
country  people  told  it  him,  on  hearing  which,  after  remain- 
ing silent  for  a  short  while,  he  then  said  to  his  intimate  friend, 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  to  me,  who  were  present,  that 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  nothing  had  ever  yielded  him 
greater  pleasure  and  contentment  than  the  contemplation  of 
God's  providence  as  displayed  in  his  own  person  and  in  that 
of  others ;  and  that  in  the  course  of  the  Queen's  life  and  of  his 
own  he  had  ever  remarked  a  great  conformity,  as  she,  like 
himself,  had  been  harassed  during  so  many  years,  for  one 
and  the  same  cause,  and  afterwards,  when  it  pleased  God  to 
raise  her  to  the  throne,  he  had  greatly  participated  in  all  her 
other  troubles  entailed  by  that  elevation.  He  also  alluded 
to  their  relationship,  and  to  the  great  similarity  of  their 
dispositions,  and  to  the  great  confidence  which  her  Majesty 
demonstrated  in  him,  saying  that  besides  the  immediate 
mischief  which  might  result  from  her  death,  he  could  not  but 
feel  deep  grief  thereat ;  yet,  by  God's  grace,  that  same  faith 
and  reliance  on  the  Divine  Providence  which  had  ever  com- 
forted him  in  all  his  adversities  greatly  consoled  him  likewise 
in  this  so  grievous  a  catastrophe.  He  uttered  these  words 
with  such  earnestness  that  it  was  evident  they  came  from 
his  very  heart,  and  they  even  moved  him  to  tears  of  consola- 
tion at  perceiving  how  our  Lord  God,  for  such  a  wound 
received  at  such  a  moment,  had  granted  a  balm  so  valid  and 
efficacious,  and  which  might  soothe  not  only  himself  but  also 
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all  who  loved  hiin.  His  Right  Reverend  Lordship  then 
remained  quiet  and  silent  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
but  though  his  spirit  was  great,  the  blow  nevertheless  having 
entered  into  his  flesh,  brought  on  the  paroxysm  earlier  and 
■with  more  intense  cold  than  he  had  hitherto  experienced,  so  that 
he  said  he  felt  this  would  be  his  last.  He  therefore  desired  that 
there  might  be  kept  near  him  the  book  containing  those 
prayers  which  are  said  for  the  dying.  He  then  had  vespers 
repeated  as  usual,  and  the  complin,  which  part  of  the  office 
yet  remained  for  him  to  hear ;  and  this  was  about  two  hours 
before  sunset,  having  on  this  very  same  morning  heard  mass 
also,  as  was  his  daily  custom.  And,  in  fine,  it  was  evident 
that  as  in  health  that  sainted  soul  was  ever  turned  to  God, 
so  likewise  in  this  long  and  troublous  infirmity  did  it  continue 
thus  until  his  end,  which  he  made  so  placidly  that  he  seemed 
to  sleep  rather  than  to  die.' 

It  was  not  long  before  the  English  Catholics,  who  lis- 
tened to  the  cheers  which  ushered  in  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth, were  made  to  see  that  the  '  Holy  Mission '  of  Cardinal 
Pole  had  proved  itself  a  grievous  failure,  and  that  a  religion 
founded  by  force  and  built  up  by  persecution  is  a  vain  and 
unstable  thing,  only  requiring  the  terrorism  that  established 
it  to  be  withdrawn  to  fall  in  swift  ruin  to  the  ground. 
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GabrieUe. — Mais  c'est  quelquefois  bien   ennuyeux    d'etre    Princesse. — 
Rabagas.   Act  i.  sc.  4. 

No  scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth,  I  hope. — The  Critic. 

There  are  few  remarks  more  treasured  by  biographers  than 
that  the  indications  of  genius  make  themselves  felt  almost 
at  the  very  dawn  of  reflection.  The  child,  we  know,  is 
father  of  the  man,  and  the  subjects  which  strongly  interest 
his  youth  often  lead  him  on  to  that  after  study  which  secures 
fame  for  his  ripening  years.  We  are  told  that  Petrarch  when 
a  boy  was  always  beating  a  retreat  to  silent  haunts  in  order 
to  scribble  sonnets  to  certain  of  his  gentler  playmates.  The 
early  days  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  were  spent,  much  to  his 
father's  disapproval,  in  sketching  the  faces  of  the  different 
visitors  who  called  at  the  house.  Opie,  instead  of  sawing 
planks  in  the  paternal  carpenter's  shop,  received  many  a  cuff 
for  drawing  scenes  with  red  chalk  upon  the  deal  boards 
around  him.  Bossuet,  when  at  school,  shunned  all  boyish 
games,  but  dearly  loved  to  hold  forth  upon  any  subject  to 
any  audience  he  could  collect  in  the  playing-fields.  Milton 
has  sung  to  us  in  memorable  verse  what  were  his  aspirations 
as  a  lad  : — 

When  I  was  yet  a  child,  no  childish  play 
To  me  was  pleasing  :  all  my  mind  was  set 
Serious  to  learn  and  know,  and  thence  to  do 
What  might  be  public  good :  myself  I  thou;-  ht 
Born  to  that  end,  born  to  promote  all  truth, 
All  righteous  things. 

Bacon,  when  scarcely  out  of  the  nursery,  was  so  noted  for 
thoughtful  observation  that  Queen  Elizabeth  nicknamed  him 
'  the  young  Lord-keeper.'  Some  of  the  finest  passages  of 
Racine  were  composed  whilst  the  author  was  yet  a  pupil  at 
Port  Royal      '  Before  seven  years  of  age,'  writes  Boccaccio, 
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*  when  as  yet  I  had  met  with  no  stories,  was  without  a 
master,  and  hardly  knew  my  letters,  I  had  a  natural  talent 
for  fiction  and  produced  some  little  tales.'  Descartes,  when  a 
boy,  was  so  fond  of  meditation  that  his  companions  used  to 
call  him  '  the  Philosopher.'  It  was  remembered  in  after 
years  that  the  designer  of  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse  was 
always  busy  in  his  boyhood  with  workmen's  tools  and 
mechanical  objects.  West,  the  president  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  is  said  when  quite  a  stripling  to  have  cried  out, 
'  A  painter  is  a  companion  for  kings.'  At  Eton,  Walpole, 
who  afterwards  blossomed  forth  into  the  great  minister  of 
peace,  had  already  given  indications  of  the  fame  he  was  sub- 
sequently to  acquire.  'I  am  most  anxious  to  hear  that 
Robert  Walpole  has  spoken,'  writes  his  tutor  on  the  return 
of  the  young  man  to  the  House  of  Commons,  '  for  I  am  con- 
vinced he  will  be  a  good  orator.'  Indeed,  the  list  of  the 
promise  of  the  child  having  been  fulfilled  by  the  man  might 
be  extended  to  almost  any  length. 

Yet  the  contrary  also  holds  equally  good.  How  many 
instances  have  there  been  of  a  supposed  dull  boyhood  break- 
ing through  the  apparently  leaden  clouds  which  envelop  it, 
into  the  brilliant  sunshine  of  a  famous  manhood?  The 
youth  of  Goldsmith  was  most  unpromising,  and  the  author 
of  the  '  Deserted  Village  '  was  wont  to  declare  that  literature 
had  no  charms  for  him  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty. 
Swift,  the  cleverest  man  of  his  generation,  only  obtained  his 
degree  with  difficulty.  Hume,  the  historian,  was  looked 
upon,  when  a  boy,  as  only  fit  for  a  stool  in  a  merchant's 
office.  All  who  came  in  contact  with  Boileau,  the  famous 
poet  and  critic,  put  him  down  as  a  singularly  stupid  youth. 
'  If  it  pleases  God  to  take  from  me  any  of  my  children,'  said 
the  father  of  Isaac  Barrow,  '  I  hope  it  may  be  Isaac,  as  he  is 
the  least  promising,' — Isaac  Barrow,  one  of  the  greatest  of  our 
pulpit-orators,  and  whose  sermons  sf.rved  for  models  to  the 
famous  Chatham  !  And  did  not  the  mother  of  Sheridan 
make  the  same  blunder,  and  class  the  author  of  the  '  School 
for  Scandal '  as  the  dullest  and  most  hopeless  of  her  sons  1 
The  youth  of  Byron — the  greatest  genius  of  this  century — 
displayed  no  bent  of  his  mind.  '  When  a  boy,'  he  writes,  '  I 
could  never  bear  to  read  any  poetry  whatever  without 
disgust  and  reluctance.'  There  is  nothing  in  the  dull 
'  History  of  Switzerland  '  to  indicate  the  eloquence  of  thought 
and  grandeur  of  style  of  him  who  wrote  years  afterwards  the 
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'  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.'  Genius,  we  know, 
1  does  what  it  must,  but  talent  does  what  it  can ; '  still  from 
these  examples  we  learn  the  impossibility  of  setting  any  haixl 
and  fast  line  for  the  precise  date  when  genius  feels  its  power 
and  gives  birth  to  action.  Its  full  fruit  may  appear  almost 
at  the  dawn  of  manhood,  or  not  ripen  until  old  age. 

One  name,  however,  which  Englishmen  will  always  re- 
member with  pride,  fully  justified  the  promise  it  held  out. 
In  the  case  of  the  accomplished  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn,  the 
tree  put  forth  its  splendid  blossom  very  shortly  after  the 
planting.  The  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Hatfield,  immersed  in 
her  classical  studies,  astonishing  her  frequent  visitors  by  the 
extent  of  her  erudition,  and  delighting  the  heart  of  her  old 
tutor  by  the  depth  and  originality  of  her  attainments,  was 
undoubtedly  the  herald  of  the  wise,  fearless  Queen  who  gave 
liberty  of  worship  to  the  Protestants,  who  freed  Europe 
from  the  terror  of  a  general  submission  to  Spain,  and  who 
presided  so  skilfully  over  the  councils  directed  by  Cecil  and 
Walsingham.  In  her  case  the  intelligence  of  the  child  was 
indeed  the  precursor  of  the  genius  of  the  woman.  The  severe 
trials  amid  which  the  girlhood  of  the  Princess  had  been  passed, 
coupled  with  her  great  intellectual  gifts,  were  the  means  of 
endowing  her  with  a  firmness  of  character  and  a  practical 
experience  which  stood  her  in  good  stead  when  she  came  to 
wear  the  crown. 

The  daughter  of  a  woman  sentenced  to  death  for  the 
crime  of  adultery,  disliked  by  her  father  and  branded  with 
the  stigma  of  illegitimacy,  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth 
were  spent  in  neglect  and  obscurity.  Her  governess,  Lady 
Margaret  Brian,  thus  writes  of  the  condition  of  the  unhappy 
girl  in  whose  veins  ran  royal  blood,  and  who  was  one  day 
to  be  the  sovereign  of  a  mighty  people.  '  She  hath  neither 
gown,  nor  kirtle,  nor  petticoat,  nor  no  manner  of  linen 
for  smocks,  nor  kerchiefs,  nor  sleeves,  nor  rails,  nor  body- 
stitchets,  nor  handkerchiefs,  nor  mufflers,  nor  biggins.  All 
these  her  Grace  must  take.  I  have  driven  off  as  long  as 
I  can,  but  by  my  troth  I  can  drive  it  no  longer.'  Mother- 
less and  worse  than  fatherless,  the  atmosphere  of  the  Court, 
with  its  coarse  jests,  its  open  amours,  and  its  general  profli- 
gacy of  tone,  was  no  fitting  home  for  little  Bess.  Hunston 
was  assigned  for  her  residence,  and  here  she  was  brought  up 
in  fond  companionship  with  her  sister  Mary.  The  two  young 
girls  had  much  in  common  to  increase  the  natural  affection 
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which  they  then  entertained  towards  each  other  :  hoth  were 
the  daughters  of  women  disliked  by  their  lord,  both  were  out 
of  favour  with  their  father,  both  had  been  declared  illegiti- 
mate, and  both  were  absoi'bed  by  their  studies.  '  So  preg- 
nant and  ingenious  were  either,'  says  Haywood,  '  that  they 
desired  to  look  upon  books  as  soon  as  the  day  began  to  break. 
The  horae,  matittince  were  so  welcome  that  they  seemed  to 
prevent  the  night's  sleeping  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
morrow's  schooling.' 

And  this  was  the  mode  of  their  'schooling.'  Their 
first  hours  were  spent  in  prayer  and  other  religious  exer- 
cises., in  reading  the  Old  Testament  and  listening  to  some 
exposition  on  a  text  in  the  New.  The  rest  of  the  morning 
they  were  instructed  either  in  language  or  in  some  of  the 
liberal  sciences,  or  moral  learning,  or  other  subject  '  collected 
out  of  such  authors  as  did  best  conduce  to  the  instruction  of 
princes.'  Study  over,  they  amused  themselves  with  lute  or 
viol,  and,  wearied  with  that,  practised  their  needle,  '  This,' 
says  the  old  chronicler,  '  was  the  circular  course  of  their 
employment :  God  was  the  centre  of  all  their  actions.'  We 
read  that  Elizabeth,  when  six  years  old,  presented  to  her 
brother  Prince  Edward  '  a  shirt  of  cambric  as  a  New  Year's 
gift,'  and  upon  the  same  festival,  a  year  later,  '  a  braser  of 
needlework,'  both  of  which  are  described  as  her  own  making.1 

Both  the  young  Princesses  were  brought  up  in  the  religion 
of  their  father.  Though  our  eighth  Henry  had  sanctioned 
the  Reformation,  he  was  a  rigid  Catholic,  with  the  one  ex- 
ception of  claiming  the  supremacy  in  things  ecclesiastical, 
and  adhered  to  the  old  creed  with  all  the  fervour  of  the 
most  bigoted  Papist.  To  use  the  words  of  a  Protestant  who 
lived  in  those  evil  days,  and  who  did  not  approve  of  the  lax 
views  of  bluff  King  Hal,  'though  the  whore  of  Babylon  is 
fallen  in  England  already,  yet  her  trish-trash  remained  for  the 
iniquities  of  the  people.  God,  through  the  King,  had  cast 
the  devil  out  of  this  realm,  yet  both  he  and  we  sup  of  the 
broth  in  which  the  devil  was  sodden.'  Maintaining  these 
views,  it  was  not  probable  that  the  father  would  allow  hit 
children  to  profess  any  religion  but  that  which  he  himseli 
followed.  Though  holding  very  different  opinions  in  after- 
life the  one  from  the  other,  the  two  sisters  at  this  period  were 
both  devout  Catholics,  and  most  diligent  in  all  the  duties 
taught  by  Rome.  It  was  not  until  Elizabeth  had  reached 
1  State  Papers,  Foreign.    Edited  by  II  cv.  J.  Stevenson.    Preface. 
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the  age  of  fourteen,  and  her  brother  Edward  had  ascended 
the  throne,  that  a  change  took  place  in  the  religious  teaching 
of  the  Princess.  It  had  been  decided,  by  the  ruling  body 
to  whom  the  government  of  the  realm  was  entrusted,  that  the 
young  King  should  be  educated  in  the  principles  of  the 
Information.  Mary,  firm  then  as  she  always  was  in  her 
devotion  to  the  Catholic  Church,  declined  to  cast  in  her  lot 
with  those  of  the  new  faith,  and  withdrew  from  the  Court. 
Elizabeth,  deeply  attached  to  her  brother,  refused  to  be  parted 
fi'om  him,  and  accordingly  was  allowed  to  enter  upon  the 
same  course  of  moral  and  intellectual  training  as  the  boy- 
king.  Subject  to  the  instruction  of  the  two  most  accomplished 
scholars  of  their  time,  Dr.  Coxe  and  Sir  John  Cheke,  Eliza- 
beth enjoyed  the  education  common  to  the  sterner  sex  as  well 
as  that  which  was  more  especially  suitable  to  her  own.  She 
not  only  could  read  Cicero  and  Aristotle  with  ease,  but  she 
could  talk  fluently  in  French  and  Italian. 

At  a  very  early  age  she  had  proved  herself  no  mean 
French  scholar — especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  that 
Continental  languages  were  at  that  time  seldom  studied  in 
England.  Among  the  many  precious  books  in  the  British 
Museum,  there  is  a  rare  little  volume  entitled  'A  godly 
medytacyon  of  the  Christian  soule  concerning  a  love  towards 
God  and  Hys  Christe,  compyled  in  French e  by  Lady  Mar- 
garete,  Quene  of  Naver,  and  aptely  translated  into  Englysh 
by  the  ryght  vertuouse  Lady  Elyzabeth,  daughtir  of  our  late 
Soverayne  Kynge  Henri  the  viii.'  The  translation,  it  is  said, 
is  far  from  perfect ;  but  that  a  girl  of  twelve  should  have 
been  capable  of  doing  such  work  at  all  is  most  commendable. 
Elizabeth,  in  a  letter  we  have  to  Catherine  Parr,  admits  that 
her  work  is  '  all  imperfect  and  incorrect,'  and  that  having 
'joined  the  sentences  together,  as  well  as  the  capacity  of  her 
simple  wit  and  small  learning  could  extend  themselves,  she 
knows  it  in  many  places  to  be  rude,  and  nothing  done  as 
it  should  be.'  * 

For  reasons  which  it  seems  difficult  to  understand, 
Elizabeth  was,  shortly  after  this  arrangement  had  been 
entered  into,  removed  from  the  companionship  of  her  brother. 
Mary  was  residing  at  Newhall,  in  Essex,  and  it  had  been 
rightly  held  by  the  Council  that  the  interviews  between  her- 
self and  Edward  should  only  occasionally  take  place.     The 

1  State  Papers,  Foreign.  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  Stevenson.  Preface  See 
also  Hearne's  Sylloge,  162. 
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boy  King  was  being  educated  in  the  rigid  principles  of  Calvin- 
ism, and  it  was  deemed  unwise  that  those  principles  should 
in  any  way  be  shaken  or  interfered  with  by  the  Catholic 
arguments  of  the  bigoted  Mary.  Already  the  influences  of 
the  elder  sister  had  been  noticed  as  dangerous  to  the  Protes- 
tantism of  Edward.  '  When  the  Lady  Mary,  her  sister,' 
writes  the  Countess  of  Feria,1  '  who  ever  kept  her  house  in 
very  Catholic  manner  and  order,  came  to  visit  the  King,  her 
brother,  he  took  special  content  in  her  company  (I  have  heard 
it  from  an  eye-witness),  would  ask  her  many  questions,  pro- 
mise her  secrecy,  carrying  her  that  respect  and  reverence  as 
if  she  had  been  his  mother ;  and  she  again,  in  her  discretion, 
advised  him  in  something  that  concerned  himself,  .... 
this  noted  by  her  tutors,  order  was  taken  that  these  visits 
should  be  very  rare,  alleging  that  they  made  the  King  sad 
and  melancholy.' 

During  the  last  three  years  of  his  life,  Edward  saw  his 
sister  only  three  times.  That  he  should  have  been  separated 
from  Mary  is  easily  to  be  understood,  but  why  should  he 
have  been  separated  from  Elizabeth  1  She  had  been  his 
fellow-pupil,  she  professed  the  Protestant  faith,  there  had 
been  nothing  in  her  opinions  to  render  her  an  unfit  companion 
for  her  brother :  why  then  should  she  have  been  removed 
from  him  1  We  know  not.  Her  separation  being  decided 
upon,  and  too  young  to  have  the  command  of  an  establish- 
ment of  her  own,  she  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Catherine 
Parr,  the  Queen-dowager.  She  had  better  have  remained 
learning  her  lessons  with  her  brother. 

Elizabeth,  had  she  lived  in  these  days,  would  never  have 
been  enrolled  as  a  professional  beauty,  but  she  had  several 
good  points  about  her  which  would  have  been  attractive  in 
any  woman,  and  which  were  of  course  doubly  attractive  in 
a  princess.  Her  eyes  were  expressive,  her  complexion  was 
exquisitely  fair,  her  hair  was  luxuriant,  and  her  budding 
figure  gave  promise  of  much  grace  and  majesty.  She  had 
now  arrived  at  that  susceptible  age  when  the  heart,  controlled 
by  no  experience,  and  oblivious  of  all  social  considerations, 
pants  for  sympathy  and  affection  ;  the  age  when  schoolboys 
write  sonnets  to  the  bakei^'s  daughter,  and  schoolgirls  worship 
an  ancient  drawing- master.  The  Queen- dowager  had  soon 
been  consoled  for  the  loss  of  her  husband  ;  scarcely  had  a  few 
weeks  elapsed  since  Henry  breathed  his  last,  than  she  united 
1  Memoirs  of  Jane  Dormer,  Countess  of  Feria.     Stevenson's  Preface. 
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herself  to  the  handsome  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the 
pioud  and  ambitions  Lord  Admiral.  On  her  removal  from 
her  brother,  Elizabeth  went  to  live,  as  we  have  said,  with  the 
Queen-dowager,  and  consequently  had  to  pass  much  of  her 
time  in  the  pleasant  society  of  the  Admiral.  To  this  com- 
panionship the  young  Princess  was  far  from  averse.  If  we 
are  to  credit  the  evidence  of  her  waiting- woman,  she  appeal's, 
during  this  period,  to  have  had  an  appreciation  of  the  opposite 
sex  which  shows  that  she  was  a  true  daughter  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  however  much  her  paternity  might  have  been  disputed. 
Lady  Somerset,  we  read,  found  great  fault  in  consequence  of 
'  my  Lady  Elizabeth  going  in  a  barge  upon  Thames,  and  for 
other  light  parts ; '  whilst  Catherine  Parr  said  that  upon 
one  occasion  her  husband  '  looked  in  at  the  gallery  window 
and  saw  my  Lady  Elizabeth  cast  her  arms  about  a  man's 
neck.' '  The  Admiral  was,  however,  the  last  to  throw  the 
stone  at  the  Princess,  for  there  had  passed  between  him  and 
the  young  girl  placed  under  his  roof  familiarities,  perhaps 
innocent,  but  capable  of  grave  misconstruction.  Let  us 
give  heed  to  the  evidence  of  Katherine  Ashley,  the  governess 
of  Elizabeth  : 2— 

'  At  Chelsea  the  Admiral  would  come  many  mornings 
into  the  Lady  Elizabeth's  chamber  before  she  was  ready,  and 
sometimes  before  she  did  rise.  And  if  she  were  up,  he 
would  bid  her  good  morrow,  and  ask  how  she  did,  or  strike 
her  upon  the  back,  ....  and  so  go  forth  through  his  lodg- 
ings. And  if  she  were  in  her  bed  he  would  open  the  cur- 
tains and  bid  her  good  morrow,  and  make  as  though  he 
would  come  at  her.  .  .  .  At  Seymour  Place,  when  the 
Queen  lay  there,  he  did  use  a  while  to  come  up  every  morn- 
ing in  his  night-gown,  bare-legged,  in  his  slippers,  where  he 
found,  commonly,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  at  her  book.  And 
then  he  would  look  in  at  the  gallery  door  and  bid  my  Lady 
Elizabeth  good  morrow,  and  go  his  way.' 

As  became  one  entrusted  not  only  with  the  education, 
but  with  the  morals  of  her  pupil,  Mrs.  Ashley  'told  my  lord 
it  was  an  unseemly  sight  to  come  so  bare-legged  to  a  maiden's 
chamber;  with  which  he  was  angry,  but  he  left  it.'  From 
the  State  Papers  we  learn  a  little  more  concerning  this  very 
delicate  matter.  '  As  touching  my  Lord's  boldness  in  the 
Lady   Elizabeth's   chamber  (the    Lord   I  take  to    record),' 

1  Stevenson's  Preface.     Haynes'  State  Papers,  p.  96. 
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writes  the  governess, '  T  spoke  so  out  to  him,  yea,  and  said 
that  it  was  complained  on  to  my  Lord  of  the  Council,  yet  he 
would  swear,  "  What  do  I?  I  would  that  all  saw  it." 
And  I  could  not  make  him  leave  it.  At  last  I  told  the 
Queen  of  it,  who  made  a  small  matter  of  it  to  me,  and  said 
she  would  come  with  him  herself.  And  so  she  did  ever 
after.' 

In  spite  of  the  Queen  making  '  a  small  matter  of  it,' 
Mrs.  Ashley  told  one  Parry,  an  attendant  of  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth, that — '  The  Admiral  loved  but  the  Princess  too  well, 
and  had  so  done  a  good  while ;  and  that  the  Queen  was 
jealous  of  her  and  him,  insomuch  that  one  time  the  Queen, 
suspecting  the  often  access  of  the  Admiral  to  the  Lady 
Elizabeth,  came  suddenly  upon  them  when  they  were  both 
alone,  he  having  her  in  his  arms,  wherefore  the  Queen  fell 
out  both  with  the  Lord  Admiral  and  with  her  Grace 
also.' 

Indeed  matters  had  now  arrived  at  such  a  pass  that  the 
indignant  wife  insisted  upon  the  remoral  of  Elizabeth  from 
her  household,  and  that  there  should  be  no  more  cause  for 
offence.  For  the  sake  both  of  the  Princess  and  the  Admiral, 
the  scandal  was  kept  a  profound  secret.  Though  separated, 
the  Queen-dowager  wrote  to  Elizabeth,  and  the  Admiral 
was  allowed  to  add  a  word,  so  that  it  might  appear  to  the 
world  as  if  nothing  had  ruffled  the  even  tenour  of  the  Queen- 
dowager's  household,  and  that  the  Princess  had  left  of  her 
own  accord.  Three  months  after  this  expulsion  of  Elizabeth 
the  Queen-dowager  died  within  a  few  days  of  her  confine- 
ment. Before  passing  away,  and  being  conscious  that  the 
end  was  nigh,  she  spoke  to  her  faithful  attendant  of  the 
sorrows  which  had  recently  been  oppressing  her.  It  is  easy 
to  see  to  what  she  alludes. 

'  Two  days  before  her  death,'  writes  Elizabeth  Tyrwhyt,1 
'she,  having  my  Lord  Admiral  by  the  hand,  spake  these 
words :  "  My  Lady  Tyrwhyt,  I  am  not  well  handled,  for 
those  that  be  about  me  care  not  for  me,  but  stand  laughing 
at  my  grief  :  and  the  more  good  I  will  to  them,  the  less 
good  they  will  to  me."  Whereupon  my  Lord  Admiral 
answered,  "Why,  sweetheart,  I  would  you  no  hurt."  And 
she  said  to  him  again,  aloud,  "  No,  my  Lord,  I  think  so ;  " 
and  immediately  she  said  to  him,  in  his  ear,  "  But,  my  Lord, 
you  have  given  me  many  shrewd  taunts."  These  words,  I 
1  Ilaj  lies,  p.  103.    Stevenson's  Preface. 
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perceived,  she  spake  with  good  memory ;  and  very  sharply 
and  earnestly,  for  her  mind  was  sore  unquieted.' 

On  the  death  of  his  wife,  the  Admiral,  whose  heart  was 
always  well  under  the  control  of  his  ambition,  looked  about 
to  see  to  whom  he  could  unite  himself  so  as  to  further  his 
advancement.  Six  weeks  after  the  death  of  Henry  he  had 
married  Catherine  Parr,  and  six  weeks  after  the  death  of 
Catherine  Parr  he  was  scheming  to  secure  the  hand  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey.  Rebuffed  in  this  quarter  by  the  lady's  father, 
he  bethought  himself  of  the  damsel  to  whom  he  had  so  often 
bade  '  good  morrow  '  in  the  scanty  garb  which  repose  com- 
mands. To  the  match  Elizabeth  herself  was  far  from 
averse.  She  had  permitted  those  in  attendance  upon  her  to 
speak  to  her  of  the  intentions  of  the  Admiral,  and  had  even 
employed  them  to  correspond  with  the  fascinating  widower 
upon  his  visits  to  her  house.  Thomas  Parry,  one  of  her 
suite,  asked  her  bluntly,  '  Whether,  if  the  Council  would 
like  it,  she  would  marry  with  the  Admiral  V  To  which  the 
wary  girl  replied,  '  When  that  comes  to  pass,  I  will  do  as 
God  shall  put  in  my  mind.' 

Katherine  Ashley  did  not  discourage  the  suit — perhaps 
she  thought  that  after  the  familiarities  that  had  taken  place 
it  was  a  very  fitting  termination  to  the  flirtation  of  the 
past.  She  told  Elizabeth  that  the  Admiral  would  far  rather 
have  married  her  than  the  late  Queen,  had  he  had  his  own 
will.  '  How  did  she  know  that  1 '  asked  Elizabeth.  Then 
she  said,  '  She  knew  it  well  enough  both  by  himself  and  by 
others.'  Another  time  she  said,  '  You  shall  see,  shortly,  that 
he  that  would  fain  have  had  you  before  he  married  the  Queen 
will  come  now  to  woo  you.' 1  The  governess  was  right ;  the 
Admiral  came  to  woo,  and  did  not  find  the  Princess  cruel. 
The  contemplated  marriage,  however',  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Council,  and  it  was  considered  most  dangerous  to  the 
interests  of  the  country  that  a  man,  so  grasping  and  un- 
scrupulous as  was  the  Admiral,  should  be  permitted  to 
strengthen  his  position  by  an  alliance  with  one  who  stood  so 
near  the  throne.  Elizabeth  was  sent  for  by  the  Council  and 
subjected  to  a  severe  examination ;  buc  the  clever  girl  knew 
how  to  fence  with  her  inquisitors  and  to  divulge  no  more 
than  she  desired. 

'  In  no  way,'  writes  Sir  Robert  Tyrwhit,  one  of  her 
examiners,  to  the  I/ord  Protector,  '  will  she  confess  any  prac- 
1  Haynes,  p.  103.    Stevenson's  Preface* 
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tice  by  Mrs.  Ashley  or  the  cofferer  Parry  concerning  my  Lord 
Admiral,  and  yet  I  do  see  it  in  her  face  that  she  is  guilty,  and 
do  perceive  as  yet  she  will  abide  more  storms  ere  she  accuse 
Mrs.  Ashley.'  On  the  following  day  Sir  Eobert,  '  by  gentle 
persuasion,'  gained  a  few  additional  particulars  from  her. 
'  But  I  do  assure  your  Grace,'  he  writes  to  Somerset,  '  she 
hath  a  very  good  wit,  and  nothing  is  gotten  of  her  but  by 
great  policy.'  In  spite,  however,  of  his  '  great  policy,'  Eliza- 
beth had  no  intention  of  being  pumped  beyond  a  certain 
point.  '  My  Lady's  Grace,'  dolefully  writes  Sir  Robert, 
'doth  plainly  deny  that  she  knoweth  any  more  than  she 
hath  already  opened  to  me.  I  do  verily  believe  that  there 
hath  been  some  secret  promise  between  my  lady,  Mrs. 
Ashley,  and  the  cofferer  never  to  confess  to  death ;  and  if  it 
be  so  it  will  never  be  gotten  of  her  but  either  by  the  King's 
Majesty  or  else  by  your  Grace.'  !  Irritated  that  he,  a  man 
of  the  world  and  accustomed  to  command,  should  be  baffled 
by  a  smart  bold  girl  in  her  teens,  Sir  Robert  now  proceeded 
to  terrify  Elizabeth  into  admitting  the  charge  he  wished  to 
bring  against  the  Admiral.  He  told  her  how  her  fan-  fame 
had  been  dragged  through  the  mire,  and  how  grave  were  the 
reports  circulated  about  her.  It  had  been  said  that  she  had 
already  given  to  the  Admiral  all  that  it  was  in  her  power  to 
give,  and  that  she  was  even  now  quick  with  the  fruits  of  such 
sinful  intimacy.  Here  Sir  Robert  in  trying  to  prove  too  much 
had  overshot  the  mark,  and  his  indignant  witness  was  not  slow 
to  take  advantage  of  the  false  position  in  which  he  had  now 
placed  himself.      Elizabeth  wrote  to  the  Lord  Protector  : 2 — 

'  Master  Tyrwhit  and  others,'  she  said,  '  have  told  me 
that  there  goeth  rumours  abroad  which  be  greatly  both 
against  my  honour  and  honesty  (which  above  all  other  things 
I  esteem),  which  be  these — that  I  am  in  the  Tower,  and 
with  child  by  my  Lord  Admiral.  My  Lord,  these  are 
shameful  slanders,  for  the  *  hich,  besides  the  great  desire  I 
have  to  see  the  King's  Majesty,  I  shall  most  heartily  desire 
your  Lordship  that  I  may  come  to  the  Court,  after  your  first 
decermination,  that  I  may  show  myself  there  as  I  am.' 

Her  prayer  was  not  acceded  to,  and  Sir  Robert  still 
essayed  his  utmost  to  wring  from  the  girl  some  admission 
which  would  bring  the  bold  suitor  to  the  block.  It  was  in 
vain.     '  Her  Grace,'  he  writes,3  '  will  in  no  wise  confess  that 

1  Haynes,  p.  88.     Stevenson's  Preface.  3  Ibid. 

3  State  Papers,  Domestic,  January  81,  15-19.    This  is  the  only  letter  of 
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either  before  or  after  that  Kate  Ashley  spoke  to  her  touching 
the  marriage  betwixt  her  and  my  Lord  Admiral,  than  which 
I  think  nothing  more  untrue,  and  do  well  perceive  that  she 
will  no  more  accuse  Mistress  Ashley  than  she  will  her  own 
self.  If  your  Grace  did  know  all  my  persuasions  with  her, 
all  manner  of  ways,  weighing  her  honour  and  surety  one 
way,  and  the  danger  to  the  country,  your  Grace  would  not  a 
I*  tie  marvel  that  she  will  no  more  cough  out  matter  than 
she  doth.' 

Elizabeth,  however,  refused  to  '  cough '  out  anything,  and 
her  obstinacy  was  imitated  by  those  attached  to  the  house- 
hold. '  They  all  sing  one  song,'  cries  the  disappointed 
counsellor,  'and  so  I  think  they  would  not  do  unless  they 
had  set  the  note  before :  for  surely  they  would  confess,  or 
else  they  could  not  so  well  agree.'  The  scanty  confession 
was,  however,  considered  by  the  Council  sufficient  to  serve 
their  purpose.  The  Lord  Admiral  was  charged  with  having 
'  attempted  and  gone  about  to  marry  the  King's  Majesty's 
sister,  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  second  inheritor  in  remainder  to 
the  crown  ; '  he  was  accused  of  high  treason,  tried,  condemned 
and  executed.  Edward  thus  coldly  records  the  death  of  his 
uncle  in  his  diary.  '  The  Lord  Sudeley,  Admiral  of  England, 
was  condemned  to  death,  and  died  the  March  ensuing.' 

The  blow  fell  severely  upon  Elizabeth ;  she  '  drooped,' 
and  for  some  time  declined  to  be  comforted.  In  this  affection 
for  the  Lord  Admiral,  the  only  man  for  whom  she  ever 
exhibited  any  real  feeling,  have  we  not  the  true  reason  why 
in  after-life  she  shunned  all  matrimonial  proposals  %  Such 
an  interpretation  of  her  conduct  is  not  improbable.  A  proud 
and  imperious  woman  who  had  given  her  heart  to  a  man, 
who  had  permitted  him  a  licence  which  should  not  have 
occurred,  who  had  been  harshly  cross-examined  as  to  her 
conduct,  and  who  had  seen  her  lover  torn  from  her  arms  and 
put  to  a  shameful  death,  may  well  have  declined  to  erase  the 
event  from  her  memory,  or  to  permit  another  to  make  her 
forget  her  sorrows.  The  name  of  woman  may  be  frailty,  yet 
there  have  been  daughters  of  the  sex  who  have  been  constant 
to  the  memory  of  their  first  love,  and  more  especially  when 
such  love  has  been  connected  with  a  sad  and  painful  end. 
We  read  that  Elizabeth  could  never  bear  to  hear  the  Lord 

Tyrwhit's  relating  to  this  matter  among  the  State  Papers  ;  the  other  part 
of  the  correspondence  was  carried  ofl'  by  Cecil,  and  is  now  among  the  papers 
at  Hatfield. 
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Admiral  '  discommended,  but  she  is  ready  to  make  answer 
therein.' 

Elizabeth  was  now  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Lady  Tyr- 
whit.  '  Katherine  Ashley,'  said  the  Council  to  the  bereaved 
Princess,1  '  who  heretofore  hath  had  the  special  charge  to  see 
to  the  good  education  and  government  of  your  person,  hath 
shown  herself  far  unmeet  to  occupy  any  such  place  longer 
about  your  Grace;  and  we  thereby  thought  convenient  to 
send  unto  you  the  Lady  Tyrwhit,  to  remain  about  you  in 
lieu  of  the  said  Ashley,  and  to  commit  unto  her  the  same 
charge  about  your  person  that  Ashley  had.' 

This  change  was  at  first  far  from  appi-eciated  by  Eliza- 
beth.  '  She  took  the  matter  so  heavily  that  she  wept  all  that 
night,  and  loured  all  the  next  day,'  she  declined  to  listen  to 
advice,  and  remained  sulkily  aloof.  Gradually  this  obstinacy 
gave  way  before  the  sterling  excellence  of  Lady  Tyrwhit, 
and  soon  a  strong  feeling  of  friendship  sprang  up  between 
the  two  ladies.  The  new  governess  was  a  most  estimable 
creatine,  whilst  the  mental  anguish  which  Elizabeth  had  of 
late  undergone  had  greatly  softened  her  character.  We  read 
that  the  Princess  was  most  earnest  in  her  devotions,  and 
diligently  paid  heed  to  all  good  counsel  that  was  given  her. 
Among  the  maxims  drawn  up  by  Lady  Tyrwhit  for  her 
pupil  were  the  following  :  '  Use  invocation  of  God's  holy 
name.  Think  upon  the  needy  once  a  day.  Further  the 
just  suit  of  the  poor.  Help  to  pacify  displeasure.  Kill 
anger  with  patience.  Make  much  of  modesty.  Be  always 
one.  Favour  the  friendless.  Look  chiefly  to  yourself. 
Once  you  were  not  here.  Away  you  must,  and  turn  to 
dust.' 2 

Elizabeth  was  now  seventeen ;  she  was  mistress  of  a 
liberal  establishment,  and  her  education  was  well-nigh 
finished.  From  her  '  Household  Book ' 3  we  are  let  into  the 
secret  of  her  expenditure.  Her  income  was  equal  to  some 
30,000£  of  our  money,  and  permitted  her  to  live  in  a  state 
becoming  her  rank.  Like  many  persons  whose  intellectual 
powers  are  well  developed,  the  Princess  was  a  gourmet,  and 
a  large  portion  of  her  handsome  allowance  was  spent  on 
good  living.  Wheat  could  be  bought  in  those  days  at  twenty 
shillings  a  quarter,  yet  the  bakehouse  of  her  Royal  Highness 
cost  her  over  200J.,  or  1,200/.  of  our  money.     The  expense 

1  Haynes,  p.  107.  2  Stevenson's  Preface. 

3  See  Camden's  Society's  Publications. 
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of  her  kitchen  came  to  nearly  600£.  ;  poultry  cost  her  over 
300/. ;  wax  and  candles  are  entered  at  350/. ;  coals  and 
wood  came  to  200/. ;  her  '  sauce  '  (a  comprehensive  entry  in- 
cluding vegetables)  stands  at  20/.  ;  beer  and  wine  cost  her  over 
300/. ;  the  wages  and  liveries  of  her  retainers  are  charged  at 
over  400/.  She  was  waited  on  by  thirteen  gentlemen  of  the 
body,  to  each  of  whom  was  presented  a  coat  which  cost  forty 
shillings :  when  we  remember  that  money  in  those  days  is 
represented  by  six  times  the  amount  at  the  present  time,  we 
shall  find  that  Elizabeth  spent  upon  her  household  expendi- 
ture no  less  than  some  fifteen  thousand  a  year. 

Some  of  the  items  entered  in  her  household  book  strike 
us  as  very  small  compared  with  the  sums  she  spent  upon 
poultry  and  wax  lights.  Her  charities  for  the  year  are  put 
down  at  11.  15s.  8c/.,  little  more  than  a  third  of  what  she 
spent  upon  '  sauce.'  The  '  court  milliner '  of  the  period 
must  have  found  her  Royal  Highness  one  of  the  shabbiest 
of  her  customers,  for  the  Princess  was  then  indifferent  to  the 
fascinations  of  dress,  and  we  read  that  '  the  maidenly  apparel 
which  she  used  in  her  brother's  time  made  the  noblemen's 
wives  and  daughters  ashamed  to  be  dressed  and  painted  like 
peacocks.'  Husbands  who  are  called  upon  to  settle  the  '  little 
bills '  of  the  great  milliners  of  to-day  would  be  only  too  happy 
to  find  such  a  modest  item  in  their  wives'  accounts  as  the 
following  :  '  To  making  a  pair  of  upper  bodies  for  her  Grace 
12  pence;  lining  15  pence;  silk  4  pence:'  even  multiply 
this  expenditure  by  six,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  considered 
alarming  for  a  Princess  of  the  blood.  Elizabeth  could,  how- 
ever, occasionally  launch  forth,  for  we  see  that  sometimes  she 
paid  thirty  shillings  a  yard  for  black  velvet,  or  nine  pounds 
of  our  present  money. 

In  her  later  years,  when  the  studious  and  economical 
Princess  had  developed  into  the  vain  and  admiration-exacting 
old  Queen,  Elizabeth  was  one  of  the  most  expensively-dressed 
women  in  Europe.  A  list  of  the  contents  of  her  wardrobe  is 
among  the  State  Papers.  In  the  year  1601,  when  she 
had  attained  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  her  stock  of  wearing 
apparel  comprised  ninety-nine  complete  official  costumes,  one 
hundred  and  two  '  French  gowns,'  one  hundred  robes  with 
trains,  and  sixty-seven  without,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
'  antique  dresses,'  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  '  bodies,'  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  tunics,  ninety-six  mantles,  eighty- 
five  peignoirs,  eighteen  mantillas,  thirteen  aprons,  twenty- 
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seven  fans,  and  nine  pairs  of  slippers.  At  her  death,  two 
years  later,  no  fewer  than  three  thousand  articles  of  apparel 
were  found  in  her  several  wardrobes. 

Study  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  the  great  resource 
of  the  Princess.  Ascharu  had  been  appointed  her  tutor,  and 
xnder  his  scholarly  supervision  her  pi-ogress  was  most  rapid. 
!n  these  days,  what  with  school  boards,  middle-class  examina- 
tions, text-books  on  every  conceivable  subject,  and  '  the 
higher  education  of  women/  we  expect  much  from  the  female 
mind ;  yet  even  a  very  advanced  damsel  in  this  our  day 
mi^ht  find  it  difficult  to  hold  her  own  in  accomplishments 
against  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  According  to  the  proud  and 
admiring  Ascham,  his  pupil,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  could 
speak  French  and  Italian  as  well  as  she  spoke  English;  she 
could  talk  Latin  fluently,  and  read  Greek  fairly  well ;  she 
was  deeply  versed  in  theology  ;  she  was  fond  of  mathematics 
and  philosophy ;  she  was  no  mere  proficient  in  music,  and 
her  handwriting  was  exquisite.  She  not  only  read  the 
classical  authors,  but  thoroughly  appreciated  them,  criticising 
their  style,  and  weighing  their  merits.  Her  taste  for  culture 
followed  her  to  the  throne,  and  amid  the  grave  affairs  of 
government.  When  placed  in  power,  Ascham  thus  expresses 
his  admiration  of  the  studious  habits  of  Elizabeth,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  idleness  and  frivolity  of  the  gilded  youth 
attached  to  the  Court. 

'  It  is  your  shame,'  he  writes,1  '  (I  speak  to  you,  all  you 
young  gentlemen  of  England),  that  one  maid  should  go 
beyond  you  all  in  excellency  of  learning  and  knowledge  of 
diverse  tongues.  Point  forth  six  of  the  best  given  gentlemen 
of  this  Court,  and  all  they  together  show  not  so  much  good- 
will, spend  not  so  much  time,,  bestow  not  so  many  hours, 
daily,  orderly,  and  constantly  for  the  increase  of  learning 
and  knowledge,  as  doth  the  Queen's  Majesty  herself.  Yea, 
I  believe  that  besides  her  perfect  readiness  in  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanish,  she  readeth  here  now  at  Windsor  more 
Greek  every  day  than  some  prebendary  of  this  Church  doth 
read  Latin  in  a  whole  week.' 

The  intrigues  of  politics  were  now  for  a  time  to  interfere 
with  the  quiet  of  her  student  life.  The  reign  of  Edward  was 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  The  boy  had  always  been  sickly, 
and  he  was  now  so  weak  that  it  was  remarked  that  the  chain 
of  gold  which  he  wore  around  his  neck,  '  which  was  then 
l  Ascham's  Schoolmaster,  p.  G3.     Stevenson's  Preface. 
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held  a  kingly  ornament,'  caused  his  feeble  body  to  bow.  One 
morning,  whilst  heated  by  playing  tennis,  he  drank  a  deep 
draught  of  cold  water,  which  resulted  in  his  system  catching 
a  severe  chill.  Consumption  set  in  ;  the  King  was  harassed 
by  a  hacking  cough ;  sleep  could  only  be  produced  by  the  aid 
of  narcotics ;  his  legs  began  to  swell,  his  hair  fell  off,  and  the 
fevered  skin  peeled  off  in  patches.  Then  the  end  came  ;  the 
royal  lad,  who  has  been  called  by  the  Reformers  '  a  youth  of 
much  promise,'  and  by  the  Ritualists  '  a  young  tiger  cub,' 
was  spared  further  suffering  and  passed  away.  The  events 
that  followed  are  known  to  us  all — the  bequest  of  the  Crown 
to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  through  the  wiles  of  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, the  result  of  the  conspiracy,  the  accession  of 
Mary,  '  and  thus  was  the  matter  ended  without  bloodshed, 
which  men  feared  would  have  brought  the  death  of  many 
thousands.' 

"We  have  a  portrait  of  Queen  Mary  at  this  time  which  has 
only  recently  seen  the  light,  through  the  investigations  of 
Mi\  Rawdon  Brown  amid  the  Venetian  State  Papers. 
Giacomo  Soranzo  was  ambassador  from  the  Doge  to  St. 
James's,  and  he  thus  sketches  the  sovereign  to  whom  he 
was  accredited  : l — 

'  She  is  low  of  stature,  with  a  red  and  white  complexion, 
and  very  thin  :  her  eyes  are  white  (bianchi)  and  large,  and 
her  hair  reddish ;  her  face  is  round,  with  a  nose  rather  low 
and  wide,  and  were  not  her  age  on  the  decline  she  might  be 
called  handsome  rather  than  the  contrary.  She  is  not  of  a 
strong  constitution,  and  of  late  she  suffers  from  headache  and 
serious  affection  of  the  heart,  so  that  she  is  often  obliged  to 
take  medicine  and  also  to  be  blooded.  She  is  of  very  spare 
diet,  and  never  eats  until  one  or  two  p.m.,  although  she  rises 
at  daybreak  ;  .  .  .  she  is  endowed  with  excellent  ability,  and 
more  than  moderately  read  in  Latin  literature,  especially  with 
regard  to  Holy  "Writ ;  and  besides  her  native  tongue  she 
speaks  Latin,  French,  and  Spanish,  and  understands  Italian 
perfectly,  but  does  not  speak  it.  She  is  also  very  generous, 
but  not  to  the  extent  of  letting  it  appear  that  she  rests 
her  chief  claim  to  commendation  on  this  quality.  .  .  .  Her 
Majesty  takes  pleasure  in  playing  on  the  lute  and  spinnet, 
and  is  a  very  good  performer  on  both  instruments ;  but  she 
seems  to  delight  above  all  in  arraying  herself  elegantly  and 
magnificently,  and  her  garments  are  of  two  sorts  :  the  one  a 
1   Venetian  State  Papers,  August  18,  1554.    Edited  by  Rawdon  Brown. 
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gown  such  as  men  wear,  but  fitting  very  close,  with  an  under- 
petticoat  which  has  a  very  long  train  ;  and  this  is  her  ordi- 
nary costume,  being  also  that  of  the  gentlewomen  of  England. 
The  other  gannent  is  a  gown  and  boddice,  with  wide  and 
hanging  sleeves  in  the  French  fashion,  which  she  wears  on 
state  occasions.  She  also  makes  great  use  of  jewels,  wearing 
them  both  in  her  chaperon  and  round  her  neck,  and  as 
trimming  for  her  gowns  ;  in  which  jewels  she  delights  greatly, 
and  although  she  has  a  great  plenty  of  them  left  her  by  her 
predecessors,  yet  were  she  better  supplied  with  money  than 
she  is,  she  would  doubtless  buy  many  more.' 

The  rule  of  Mary  was,  as  we  know,  far  from  popular.  It 
was  feared  that  her  relationship  with  the  Emperor  would 
influence  her  foreign  policy,  whilst  her  marriage  with  the 
Spaniard  and  her  bigoted  adherence  to  the  Catholic  faith 
caused  her  rapidly  to  lose  whatever  hold  she  had  upon  the 
affection  of  her  subjects.  Murmurs  were  rife  against  her 
government,  and,  encouraged  by  France,  the  spirit  of  revolt 
was  let  loose.  The  Midland  Counties  rose  up  in  arms  under 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  the  men  of  Kent,  under  Wyatt, 
threatened  London.  For  eight  days  the  Queen  was  in  grave 
danger;  she  was  implored  by  those  around  the  throne  to 
retire  to  "Windsor,  nay,  even  to  put  the  Channel  between 
herself  and  her  subjects,  and  find  a  refuge  in  Calais.  But 
the  courage  of  the  Tudors  was  not  to  be  quelled ;  her  foes 
might  burn  her  palace  down,  they  might  come  sword  in  hand 
into  the  presence  chamber  itself,  yet  she  would  die  as  the 
sovereign  of  her  people,  and  not  as  an  exile  from  them.  The 
insurrection  was  crushed,  yet  it  was  one  of  those  failures 
which  only  required  plans  to  have  been  more  carefully  de- 
liberated upon  to  have  resulted  in  a  triumph. 

As  soon  as  matters  became  somewhat  settled,  the  question 
which  then  agitated  the  Council  was  whether  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  had  taken  any  part  in  the  recent  conspiracy. 
France  and  Venice  were  openly  hostile  to  Mary,  yet  amongst 
the  constant  correspondents  of  Elizabeth  were  the  French 
and  Venetian  ambassadors.  It  was  the  wish  of  Henry  of 
France  to  marry  Elizabeth  to  young  Courtenay,  and  rai.se 
her  to  the  throne ;  it  was  through  the  captains  of  the  Venetian 
navy  that  Wyatt  had  been  supplied  with  artillery  :  a  letter 
of  Elizabeth  had  been  found  among  despatches  intercepted 
on  the  way  to  Paris.  The  Spanish  ambassadors  asserted  that 
Elizabeth  was  deeply  implicated  in  the  late  revolt,  and  advised 
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the  Queen  to  proceed  to  extremities  against  her.  Mary  was 
unwilling  to  believe  ill  of  one  to  whom  she  was  then  much 
attached.  She  had  only  parted  from  her  sister  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  on  bidding  her  farewell  had  given  her  two  handsome 
ornaments  set  with  lai'ge  and  costly  pearls.  Elizabeth  in 
her  turn  had  professed  a  deep  attachment  to  Mary  ;  she  had 
loyally  given  in  her  adherence  to  the  throne,  and,  at  the  risk 
of  sacrificing  her  position  as  leader  of  the  Protestants,  had 
attended  Mass  and  toned  down  some  of  her  more  pronounced 
views  touching  the  reformed  faith.  That  her  sister  was  guilty 
Mary  refused  to  believe.  Upon  this  point,  which  is  one  of 
the  many  secrets  that  history  has  refused  to  divulge,  it  was 
hoped  that  the  recent  researches  amid  the  Venetian  archives 
would  throw  some  light.  But  no  document  has  yet  been 
found  proving  that  Elizabeth  was  either  directly  or  indirectly 
connected  with  the  plots  against  Mary.  The  young  lady  her- 
self has  given  the  best  account  of  her  movements  at  this  time. 
Quitting  Woodstock  she  wrote  with  her  diamond  ring,  on  the 
window  pane  of  the  room  she  had  occupied,  these  lines  : — 

Much  suspected  by  me 
Nothing  proved  can  be 
Quoth  Elizabeth  prisoner. 

It  was,  however,  considered  advisable  that  the  Princess 
should  be  summoned  to  London  and  be  examined  by  the 
Council.  Mary  put  the  invitation  in  the  politest  manner. 
She  informs  her  'right  dear  and  entirely  beloved  sister '  that 
as  she  '  might  chance  to  be  in  some  peril  if  any  sudden 
tumult  should  arise,'  it  was  expedient  that  she  should  make 
her  repair  to  the  Court,  where  she  assured  her  she  would  be 
most  warmly  welcomed.  Elizabeth  was  then  staying  at  her 
country  seat  at  Ashbridge,  some  thirty  miles  from  London, 
and  had  no  desire  again  to  be  put  under  the  harrow  of  a 
cross-examination  by  the  Privy  Council.  She  pleaded  ill- 
health,  and  expressed  herself  as  unable  to  undertake  such  a 
fatiguing  journey.  Mary  waited  patiently  for  a  fortnight, 
but  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  it  became  imperative  to 
ascertain  how  matters  really  stood.  The  Spanish  ambassadors 
declared  she  was  guilty ;  Wyatt,  who  was  in  prison,  had 
directly  accused  her  ;  Mary  herself  began  to  grow  suspicious. 

Two  of  the  Queen's  physicians  were  sent  down  to  Ash- 
bridge, to  report  upon  the  health  of  the  patient.  They  came 
to  tlie  conclusion  that  she  was  strong  enough  to  tiavel  to 
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London;  but  as  the  Princess  'much  feared  her  weakness  to 
be  so  great  that  she  could  not  be  able  to  travel  and  to  en- 
dure the  journey  without  peril  of  life,'  the  doctors  were  most 
considerate  of  their  fair  charge,  and  went  south  by  very 
easy  stages.  We  have  the  itinerary.  '  The  order  of  my  Lady 
Elizabeth's  Grace's  voyage  to  the  Court.  Monday  to  Mr. 
Cooke's,  6  miles.  Tuesday  to  Mr.  Pope's,  8  miles.  Wed- 
nesday to  Mr.  Stamford's,  7  miles.  Thursday  to  Highgate, 
Mr.  Cholmeleye's  house,  7  miles.  Friday  to  Westminster, 
5  miles.' 1  To  drive  some  thirty  miles  in  five  days  was  an 
undertaking  which  could  scarcely  inflict  much  hurt  upon 
the  most  delicate  of  invalids.  Yet,  if  the  truth  were  told, 
we  fancy  the  young  damsel  was  only  feigning  ill-health,  for 
her  experience  of  State  examinations  had  not  been  happy, 
and  she  was  anxious,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the  ordeal. 

Soranzo  saw  her  on  her  arrival,  and  thus  describes  her : 
'  She  is  now  about  twenty-one  years  old ;  her  figure  and 
face  are  very  handsome,  and  such  an  air  of  dignified  majesty 
pervades  all  her  actions,  that  no  one  can  fail  to  suppose 
she  is  a  queen.  She  is  a  good  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  and, 
besides  her  native  tongue,  she  speaks  Latin,  French,  Spanish, 
and  Italian  most  perfectly,  and  her  manners  are  very  modest 
and  affable.  During  the  Lifetime  of  King  Edward,  she  held 
his  opinion  about  the  religion,  but  since  the  Queen's  acces- 
sion she  has  adapted  herself  to  the  will  of  her  Majesty.' 

On  her  appearance  at  Court,  Elizabeth  confronted  her 
inquisitors  with  the  imperious  courage  which  in  after-life  so 
eminently  characterised  her.  She  gave  the  lie  to  her  accu- 
sers, and  maintained  that  all  the  charges  brought  against  her 
were  false.  Still  it  was  only  her  own  word  against  that  of 
her  foes,  and  until  her  guilt  or  innocence  could  be  definitely 
proved,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  keep  her  under  close 
guard.  The  day  before  her  committal  to  the  Tower,  she 
thus  concludes  her  passionate  appeal  to  her  sister  :  2 — 

'And  again  kneeling  with  all  humbleness  of  my  heart, 
because  I  am  not  suffered  to  bow  the  knees  of  my  body,  I 
humbly  crave  to  speak  with  your  Highness,  which  I  would 
not  be  so  bold  to  desire,  if  I  knew  not  myself  most  clear  as 
1  know  myself  most  true.  And  as  for  that  traitor  Wyatt, 
he  might  peradventure  write  me  a  letter,  but  on  my  faith  I 
never  received  any  from  him,  and  as  for  the  copy  of  my 

1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  February  11,  1554. 

2  Ibid.    Much  l(i,  1554. 
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letter  sent  to  the  French  king,  I  pray  God  confound  me  eter- 
nally if  I  ever  sent  Mm  word,  message,  token,  or  letter  by 
any  means.  And  to  this  my  truth  I  will  stand  unto  my 
death  your  Highness's  most  faithful  subject  that  hath  been 
fi'om  the  beginning  and  will  be  to  the  end.' 

To  this  denial  Mary  gave  no  heed,  and  Elizabeth  was 
committed  to  the  Tower.  And  now  the  question  arose  what 
was  to  be  done  with  her  1  The  Imperial  envoys  loudly  asserted 
that  as  long  as  the  Princess  was  at  liberty,  England  would 
ever  be  on  the  brink  of  revolt  and  conspiracy.  The  very 
life  of  Mary  herself,  they  said,  was  not  safe,  nor  was  that  of 
her  fondly  cherished  husband.  Her  father-in-law,  Charles  V., 
to  whose  counsels  she  always  paid  much  attention,  told  her 
sharply  that  her  first  duty  was  to  consult  her  own  safety, 
and  that  as  long  as  matters  remained  in  this  dangerous  state, 
it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Philip  would  trust  himself 
in  the  country.  The  position  of  Mary  was  far  from  secure  ; 
her  religion  was  suspected,  her  husband  was  hated,  and 
there  was  a  feeling  abroad  that  England  was  to  be  subject 
to  the  foreigner.  A  curious  conversation  related  in  the 
State  Papers,  between  three  peasants,  shows  what  was  the 
feeling  current  among  certain  classes  in  the  country  : 1 — 
Jackman.  '  I  would  all  priests  were  hanged  ! ' 
Corne.  '  God  forbid  !  for  the  Queen's  Grace  hath 

granted  it.' 
Gowlyn.  i  The  Queen  1  a  vengeance  take  her  !  ' 

Jackman.       *  Amen.' 

Cowlyn.  '  I  may  say  it  well,  for  before  New  Year's 

day,  outlandish  men  will  come  upon  our 
heads,  for  there  be  some  at  Plymouth 
already.' 
Jackman.  l  Before  twelve  months  you  shall  see  all 
houses  of  religion  up  again  with  the 
Pope's  laws. ' 
Cowlyn.         '  We  ought  not  to  have  a  woman  to  bear 

the  sword.' 
Jackman.       '  If  a  woman  bear   the   sword,  my   Lady 

Elizabeth  ought  to  bear  it  first.' 

The  Lady  Elizabeth  was  undoubtedly  the  favourite  of 

the  country,  and  her  sister,  worked  upon  by  her  Spanish 

advisers,  began  gradually  to  entertain  jealousy  and  spiteful 

feelings  towards  one  who  in  the  days  of  her  youth  had  been 

1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  January  11,  L554.    Stevenson's  Preface. 
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her  playmate  and  favourite  companion.  Still  she  declared, 
with  the  sense  of  justice  always  strong  in  the  English  breast, 
that  she  could  not  proceed  against  Elizabeth  until  she  had 
legal  proof  of  her  guilt.  Legal  proof  it  seemed  impossible  to 
obtain,  and  the  Queen,  therefore,  adopted  a  compromise 
between  the  severity  of  the  Spanish  advice  and  the  laxity  of 
complete  forgiveness.  She  would  not  keep  her  sister  in  the 
dungeons  of  the  Tower,  but  she  would  confine  her  at  Wood- 
stock, in  strict  but  honourable  seclusion.  Greatly  as  Eliza- 
beth murmured  at  this  imprisonment,  it  was  the  most  fortu- 
nate circumstance  that  could  have  happened  to  her  :  she  was 
removed  from  any  chance  of  committing  herself  by  listening 
to  the  intrigues  that  were  being  hatched  at  Versailles,  or  by 
paying  heed  to  traitorous  designs  planned  by  hot-headed 
reformers. 

Though  her  confinement  was  honourable,  and  she  lacked 
nothing  save  freedom,  strict  guard  was  kept  over  her. 
Sir  Henry  Bedingfield  was  her  governor,  and  his  orders 
were  very  precise.  No  stranger  was  to  have  access  to  her 
without  special  licence;  all  presents  were  to  be  examined 
before  being  delivered  to  her ;  all  gates  were  to  be  locked 
when  she  walked  in  the  gardens,  and  the  house  during 
the  night  was  to  be  patrolled  by  a  body  of  guards.  It 
was  during  this  time  that  a  former  tutor  of  hers,  one  John 
Belmain,  her  '  schoolmaster  for  the  French  tongue,'  presented 
her  with  a  translation  of  S.  Basil's  '  Epistle  upon  Solitary 
Life.'  '  She  is  now,'  he  says,  '  in  solitude,  as  it  were,  and  he 
sends  her  this  as  an  appropriate  present ,  since  solitude  leads 
to  the  contemplation  of  God  and  the  love  of  the  unseen 
world.'  » 

In  this  '  solitude '  Elizabeth  remained  from  the  May  of 
1554  to  the  June  of  1555.  Retirement  had  now  produced 
reflection,  and  the  Princess  had  arrived  at  the  wise  conclu- 
sion that  it  would  better  become  her  if  she  abjured  alto- 
gether the  perilous  course  of  politics  and  remained  content 
with  the  position  in  the  State  she  should  occupy.  She 
wrote  to  Mary,  informing  her  of  this  resolve,  and  begged  for 
pardon.  Her  prayer  was  granted  ;  the  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment was  rescinded,  and  Elizabeth  was  summoned  to  Court. 
She  was  received  graciously  ;  she  was  restored  to  her  dignity 
as  Princess  of  the  Blood  Royal,  and  an  establishment  suit- 
able to  her  position  was  assigned  her  at  Hatfield.  The 
1  Stevenson's  Preface. 
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humiliations  of  the  past  were  at  an  end.  At  Court  Elizabeth 
was  treated  with  the  distinction  due  to  the  next  heir  to  the 
throne.  During  the  festivities  at  Christmas,  she  was  seated 
at  the  Queen's  table  nearest  the  cloth  of  estate.  When  a 
'  grand  spectacle  of  jousting '  was  held  upon  the  festival  of 
S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  at  which  two  hundred  lances 
were  broken,  she  sat  with  their  Majesties  and  the  aristocracy. 
The  highest  in  the  land  did  her  homage.  '  Cardinal  Pole, 
meeting  her  in  the  chamber  of  presence,  kneeled  down  on 
his  knees  and  kissed  her  band ;  and  King  Philip,  meeting 
her,  made  such  obeisance  that  his  knee  touched  the  ground.' 
Next  the  Queen  she  was  the  greatest  lady  in  the  land. 

As  the  domestic  and  foreign  policy  pursued  by  the  Queen 
became  more  and  more  oppressive  to  the  country,  the  posi- 
tion of  Elizabeth  greatly  increased  in  strength  and  stability, 
till  at  last  it  stood  so  prominently  forward  as  to  overshadow 
the  power  of  the  advisers  of  the  Crown.  Around  her  rallied 
the  large  body  of  the  Anglican  clergy,  who  were  perfectly 
content  with  the  spiritual  influence  and  authority  of  their 
own  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  the  aristocracy  and  the 
landed  gentry,  whose  proud  blood  boiled  at  the  subservience 
of  the  interests  of  England  to  those  of  Spain ;  the  commer- 
cial middle  classes,  who  saw  their  trade  rapidly  dwindling 
and  quitting  the  country,  and  the  yeomen  and  lower  orders, 
who  detested  the  foreigner  simply  because  he  was  a  foreigner. 

Elizabeth  was  the  heroine  of  England,  and  men  looked 
anxiously  forward  to  the  time  when  she  should  be  summoned 
from  Hatfield  to  take  her  seat  upon  the  throne.  She  had 
not  long  to  wait.  It  was  evident  to  all  that  Mary  was  fast 
sinking  into  her  grave,  beneath  the  load  of  her  public  caves 
and  private  mortifications.  Like  some  desperate  gambler,  she 
had  staked  her  all  upon  one  chance.  She  had  embroiled 
her  country  in  a  bitter  foreign  war  ;  she  had  established,  by 
the  terrible  coercion  of  persecution,  a  hated  creed ;  she  had 
exhausted  the  national  treasury  and  greatly  crippled  her 
own  private  resources;1  she  had  been   indifferent   to   the 

1  Philip  was  not  content  with  the  large  sums  he  openly  obtained  from 
England,  but  also  made  heavy  demands  upon  the  private  resources  of 
the  woman  who  loved  him  so  warmly,  and  whom  he  treated  so  cruelly.  In 
after-life  Elizabeth  accused  Philip  of  being  not  only  a  bad  and  heartless 
husband  to  her  sister,  but  a  man  who  did  not  think  it  beneath  himself  to 
make  constant  encroachments  upon  his  wife's  income.  When  we  remeiii1  r 
Mary's  simple  mode  of  life  and  unostentatious  habits,  these  items,  to  be  met 
with  in  the  State  Papers,  seem  suspicious : — 
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interests  of  the  loyal,  warm-hearted  people  over  whom  she 
had  been  called  to  rule — and  for  what  1  To  obtain  the  love 
of  a  cold,  ambitious  man,  who  had  married  her  for  political 
ends,  and  whose  subsequent  indifference  and  neglect  made 
her,  who  had  sacrificed  all  and  had  gained  nothing  in  return, 
the  laughing-stock  of  every  boudoir  and  salon  in  Europe. 

Few  scenes  are  sadder  in  history  than  those  where  the 
sickly,  ill  favoured  Mary,  with  all  the  desperate  passion  of 
the  spurned  and  childless  wife,  seeks  to  win  back  the  love  of 
her  lord.  His  slightest  hint  is  her  command,  and  imme- 
diately acted  upon.  Philip  regards  France  as  his  enemy. 
England  at  once  throws  down  the  gauntlet  to  France. 
Philip  is  the  most  intolerant  of  the  defenders  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  Catholicism,  as  interpreted  by  Rome,  becomes  the 
religion  of  England.  Philip  is  in  want  of  money,  the  trea- 
sury is  exhausted  to  supply  his  needs,  and  when  that  is  not 
sufficient,  his  wife  draws  with  both  hands  upon  her  own 
income.  Philip  is  anxious  to  consolidate  his  position  by  the 
birth  of  an  heir.  How  the  Queen  prays  for  the  joys  of 
maternity,  till  long  harping  upon  one  subject  causes  her  to 
mistake  disease  for  an  answer  to  her  fervent  petitions  !  It 
is  always  Philip  and  never  herself.  And  now  all  this  un- 
selfishness she  feels  has  been  exercised  in  vain.  Hated  by 
her  subjects,  deserted  by  her  husband,  cheered  by  no  infant's 
caress,  the  religion  she  has  established  only  awaiting  her  end 
to  be  abolished,  the  unjust  war  that  she  waged  resulting  in 
a  grave  humiliation  to  her  country,  stricken,  crushed,  heart- 
broken, she  passes  out  into  the  eternal  future. 

*  I  have  before  me.'  writes  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  accom- 
plished editor  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Elizabethan  State 
Papers,  '  a  little  book  of  prayers  which  seems  to  have  belonged 
to  her.  It  opens  of  its  own  accord  at  a  page  which  is  blurred 
and  stained  more  than  any  of  the  other  of  its  well-worn  leaves. 
There  we  may  read  the  two  secrets  of  her  life,  the  two  leading 
ideas  of  her  existence.  The  one  is  a  prayer  for  the  unity  of 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church ;  the  other  is  a  prayer  for  the  safe 

Easter  to  Michaelmas.     1  Mary.    To  Sir  Edmond  Peck- 
ham,  Knight,  High  Treasurer  of  the  Queen's  Mint,  for        £      s.  d. 
her  private  and  necessary  expenses       ....  32,848    6  5 
Michaelmas  to  Easter.     1  and  2  Mary  (as  above)    .         .  41,894    8  3 
Easter  to  Michaelmas.     2  and  3  Mary  (as  above)    .        .  45,582  12  7 

How  were  these  large  sums  spent  ?  especially  when  we  remember  that  they 
are  equivalent  to  six  times  the  amount  of  our  present  money  ! 
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delivery  of  a  woman  with  child.  It  pleased  God  that  in 
neither  case  should  the  prayer  of  faith  prevail ;  and,  however 
humble  may  have  been  her  submission,  disappointment  was 
death.' 

The  removal  of  Mary  paved  the  way  for  the  succession  of 
her  sister.  Elizabeth,  enlightened  by  the  experience  of  the 
past,  ascended  the  throne,  and  proved  that  the  discipline  of 
her  youth  had  not  been  in  vain,  for  her  reign  is  known  in 
history  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  judicious  in  the 
annals  of  sovereignty. 
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Attend,  all  ye  who  list  to  hear  our  noble  England's  praise ; 
I  toll  of  the  thrice  famous  deeds  she  wrought  in  ancient  days, 
When  that  great  fleet  invincible  against  her  bore  in  vain 
The  richest  spoils  of  Mexico,  the  stoutest  hearts  of  Spain. 

Macaulay. 

At  last  the  day,  big,  not  with  the  fate  of  Cato  and  of  Rome, 
but  of  England  and  the  Protestant  cause,  had  arrived.  After 
months  of  preparation  the  splendid  fleet  which  Philip  of 
Spain  destined  for  the  humiliation  of  the  English  and  the 
establishment  of  Catholic  ascendency,  was  ready  to  quit  the 
harbour  and  put  to  sea.  It  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  ships  of  war,  well  supplied  with  cannon,  and 
containing  provisions  sufficient  to  feed  a  powerful  army  for 
six  months.  On  board  was  a  vast  mass  of  soldiery,  animated 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  fiercest  religious  bigotry. 
The  plan  formed  by  the  King  of  Spain  was  that  the  Armada 
should  sail  to  Dunkirk,  should  there  embark  the  Spanish 
troops  in  the  Netherlands,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
of  Parma,  then  cross  over  to  Margate,  land  the  Spanish 
army,  and  at  one  sudden  and  decisive  blow  complete  the 
conquest  of  England.  The  expedition,  which  was  thus  to 
crush  the  might  of  a  whole  nation,  was  no  mere  vulgar 
enterprise,  inspired  by  the  usual  aims  of  secular  ambition. 
It  was  a  crusade,  a  holy  war,  a  religious  undertaking.  As  the 
(  hristians  in  days  of  old  had  invaded  the  East  to  stamp  out 
the  power  of  the  infidel,  so  now  the  Catholic  turned  his  eyes 
towards  England,  the  head  and  front  of  aggressive  Protes- 
tantism, and  resolved  to  lay  her  low,  so  that  she  no  longer 
could  give  her  aid  to  the  foes  of  Holy  Mother  Church,  then 
warring  against  Spain  to  establish  heresy  in  the  Low 
Countries. 

Therefore,  her   cause  being   the   cause   of  heaven,  the 
Armada  was  to  be  worthy  of  her   high  calling,  and  free 
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from  those  earthly  stains  which  so  frequently  dimmed  the 
lustre  of  warfare.  Her  mighty  galleons  bore  no  names  of 
heathen  gods  and  goddesses,  or  of  the  heroes  of  Spanish  story, 
but  were  chiistened  after  the  saints.  On  her  decks  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  was  to  be  united  with  the  discipline 
of  the  navy.  Mass  was  to  be  celebrated  daily,  and  all  on 
board  were  to  attend  and  do  homage  to  the  Host.  All 
gambling,  blasphemy,  and  licentious  talk  were  to  be  punished 
with  severity.  No  women  were  to  accompany  the  expedi- 
tion. On  the  ships  touching  at  a  port,  the  men  were  not  to 
be  permitted  to  land.  Every  care  was  to  be  taken  by  the 
officers  to  create  a  good  feeling  between  the  soldiers  and  the 
sailors.  Quarrels  and  contentions  were  to  be  avoided,  and 
Christian  charity  and  harmony  encouraged.  It  was  ordered 
that  every  morning  the  boys,  '  according  as  is  accustomed, 
shall  give  the  good  morrow  at  the  foot  of  the  mainmast,  and 
at  the  evening  shall  say  Ave  Maria,  and  some  days  the 
Salve  Regina.  or  at  the  least  every  Saturday,  together  with 
the  Litany.'  Religion,  and  not  war  for  its  own  sake,  was 
the  object  they  had  in  view.  '  First,  and  before  all  things,' 
proclaimed  the  Duke  Medina  Sidonia,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  expedition,  '  all  persons  are  to  understand,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  that  the  principal  foundation 
wherewith  his  Majesty  hath  been  moved  to  make  and  under- 
take this  journey  hath  been  and  is  to  the  end  to  serve  God 
our  Lord,  and  to  bring  again  to  His  Church  and  bosom  many 
people  and  souls  which,  being  oppressed  by  the  heretic  and 
enemies  of  our  holy  Catholic  faith,  they  keep  in  subjection 
unto  their  sects  and  unhappiness.'  ' 

The  purpose  of  the  Armada  was  made  still  clearer  by  the 
publication  of  a  most  offensive  pastoral  letter  from  one 
Cardinal  Allen,  a  renegade  Englishman,  who  accompanied 
the  expedition  as  Archbishop-elect  of  Canterbury  and  Legate 
for  England.  In  this  '  roaring  hellish  bull,'  as  Lord  Burghley 
calls  it,  or  in  this  '  blast  or  puff  of  a  beggarly  scholar  and 
traitor,'  as  Elizabeth  herself  politely  designates  it, 2  the 
Cardinal  certainly  does  not  mince  matters.  '  Spain,'  said  he, 
'  does  not  war  against  Englishmen,  but  against  Elizabeth,  the 
usurping  heretic,  the  bastard,  the  issue  of  incest,  the  shame 

1  State  Papers,  Domestic.  Edited  by  R.  Lemon.  May  11,  1588. 
'  Rules  and  ordinances  prescribed  for  the  conduct  and  government  of  the 
King  of  Spain's  army  at  sea.' 

2  Ibid.    June  24,"  1583. 
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of  her  sex.  It  is  not  England,'  he  cries,  '  but  her  wretched 
Queen,  who  has  overthrown  the  Holy  Church,  who  has  perse- 
cuted the  pious  Catholics,  and  who  has  advanced  the  scum  of 
mankind  to  the  sees  of  the  bishops  and  the  livings  of  God's 
priests.  Let  the  English  people,  therefore,  vise  and  welcome 
their  deliverer,  and  follow  no  more  the  broken  fortunes  of  a 
mean  and  filthy  woman,  unless  they  wish  to  fall  under  the 
curse  pronounced  by  the  angel  against  the  land  of  Meroz. 
In  this  the  hour  of  wrath  upon  Elizabeth  and  her  partakers,' 
he  exclaims,  '  fight  not  against  the  souls  of  your  ancestors  and 
the  salvation  of  your  wives  and  children.  Fight  rather  for 
God's  Church  and  the  honour  of  England's  knighthood. 
Fight  for  Christ,  for  religion,  and  for  the  holy  sacraments  of 
our  faith.  The  prayers  of  all  Christian  people,  the  blood  of 
the  martyred  bishops,  friars,  priests,  and  laymen  shed  in  this 
your  land,  cry  to  God  for  your  victory.  The  saints  in  heaven 
are  interceding  for  you.  The  priests  on  earth  stretch  forth 
their  consecrated  hands  night  and  day  for  you.  Our  Saviour 
Himself  is  among  you  in  the  blessed  Sacrament.  Fear 
not.' 

This  disloyal  rhodomontade  was  freely  circulated  through- 
out England,  but  made  few  converts.  However  zealous 
certain  Englishmen  might  be  in  the  cause  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  their  first  thoughts  were  concerned  for  the  safety  of 
their  country,  and  their  blood  grew  hot  at  the  prospect  of  an 
invasion  in  the  name  of  religion,  which  was  to  transform 
their  island  into  a  Spanish  dependency.  Whilst  as  for  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  it  was  animated  by  the  keenest  hatred 
and  indignation,  and  only  too  eager  to  meet  the  foe  and 
crush  his  daring  hopes.  '  The  Spanish  enterprise,'  wrote 
Walsyngham,1  '  puts  England  to  some  trouble  and  charges, 
but  truly  we  fear  it  not ;  for  they  shall  find  us  so  resolute 
and  prepared,  that  the  good  fellows  who  come  shall  have 
small  cause  to  thank  my  Lord  Cardinal  for  setting  them  on 
so  hot  a  piece  of  service.  The  King  of  Spain  must  seek 
preferment  elsewhere  for  his  misbegotten  brood,  for  England 
will  not  bear  them.'  In  spite  of  all  the  care  and  secrecy 
with  which  Philip  during  the  last  three  years  had  been 
maturing  and  carrying  out  his  hostile  designs,  the  Council  at 
Whitehall  had  been  well  posted  up  as  to  his  movements. 
Spies,  agents,  and  bribed  informers  had  been  busy  on  the 
quays  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ports,  and  had  sent  home 
1  Stute  Papers,  Domestic,  July  20,  1588. 
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the  results  of  their  observations.  Hastening  from  Lisbon  to 
Dartmouth,  one  "Walker  Squior  burned  to  impart  the  intelli- 
gence he  had  obtained.  '  AVarlike  preparations/  he  said, 
'  were  being  carried  out  at  Lisbon  for  some  great  enterprise 
against  England;  at  anchor  in  the  harbour  were  80  sail 
of  hulks,  from  100  to  800  tons  each ;  20  galleons,  of  300  and 
500  tons  ;  and  40  sail  of  Biscay  ships,  from  100  to  500  tons 
each  :  whilst  quartered  in  and  about  Lisbon  were  30,000 
Germans,  20,000  Italians  sent  by  the  Pope,  5,000  Spaniards, 
and  7,000  Portuguese,  all  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land.' 1  Two  months  later  Walsyngham  was  informed  that 
the  King  of  Spain  was  increasing  his  fleet  and  land  forces 
from  various  parts,  and  laying  in  '  immense  quantities  of 
grain,  wine,  and  military  stores.' 9  Early  in  the  following 
year  Roger  Ashton  stated  that  'the  King  of  Spain  has 
100,000  men  and  victuals  in  readiness  at  Lisbon  ;  what  will 
follow,  God  knows.' 3  The  next  month  Drake,  who  by  his 
capturing  and  burning  Spanish  ships  and  galleys  had  given 
Philip  '  such  a  cooling  as  never  had  happened  to  him  since 
he  was  King,'  wrote  to  Secretary  Wolley  that  'great  prepara- 
tions are  making  for  the  invasion  of  England,'  and  that  he 
intended  to  intercept  the  Spanish  fleet  coming  out  of  the 
Straits  before  it  joined  the  King's  forces.4  He,  however, 
urged  the  Secretary  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  Spies,  captains 
of  merchant  vessels,  foreign  sailors,  pilots,  all  re-echoed  the 
advice  of  Drake,  and  bade  England  keep  a  sharp  look-out, 
and  not  be  taken  at  a  disadvantage.  One  ship  coming  from 
Lisbon,  we  learn,  had  its  master  and  certain  of  the  crew 
taken  and  racked  to  give  information.5 

This  intelligence  was  not  disregarded,  though  the 
peculiar  views  of  the  Queen  prevented  it  from  being  acted 
upon  in  the  thorough  and  decided  manner  such  an  emer- 
gency required.  The  Armada  did  not  turn  her  bows  to- 
wards England  until  the  July  of  1588,  though  she  had 
been  timed  to  start  in  the  autumn  of  the  previous  year. 
Various  causes  had,  however,  hindered  the  departure  of  the 
expedition  from  the  Tagus.  When  the  fleet  had  been 
ready  to  sail,  the  troops  under  Parma  were  not  prepared 
to  embark ;  then  there  had  been  delays  awaiting  the  result 
of  certain   diplomatic   negotiations;  nor   had   the   weather 

1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  December  10,  1585. 

*  Ibid.    February  4.  1586.  3  Ibid.    March  29,  158?. 

*  Ibid.     April  27,  1587.  5  2bid.     April  30,  1588. 
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been  propitious  for  a  vast  fleet  to  encounter  the  heavy  seas 
of  the  Atlantic ;  and  finally,  when  all  had  been  prepared, 
and  orders  "were  about  to  be  issued  to  weigh  anchor,  Santa 
Cruz,  the  commander  of  the  expedition,  suddenly  died,  and 
further  delays  ensued  on  the  appointment  of  Medina  Sidonia 
as  his  successor. 

These  continued  postponements  were  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice to  England.  The  few  ships  which  then  constituted  her 
navy  were  put  into  commission.  Privateers  were  requisi- 
tioned as  auxiliaries.  The  best  vessels  belonging  to  our 
merchant  fleet  were  armed,  and  instructions  despatched 
to  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  '  to  take  the  ships  into  the 
channel  to  defend  the  realm  against  the  Spaniards.'  But 
now,  in  this  grave  hour  of  England's  need,  the  contemptible 
meanness  which  was  the  most  conspicuous  fault  in  the 
character  of  Elizabeth  became  painfully  apparent.  Her 
courage  was  high,  and  her  conduct  splendid  in  stimulat- 
ing her  people  to  resist  the  foe ;  but,  unhappily,  she  was 
desirous  of  defending  her  realm  on  the  cheapest  terms. 
Every  vessel  in  the  fleet  was  worked  short-handed.  The 
provisions  supplied  to  the  seamen  were  cut  down  to  starv- 
ing point ;  since  '  every  man's  victual  of  beef  standeth  her 
Majesty  four  pence  the  day,'  it  was  proposed  to  alter  '  that 
kind  of  victual  to  fish,  oil,  and  peas.'  There  were  no  pro- 
visions in  store,  and  the  men,  supplied  from  a  distance  with 
small  quantities  at  a  time,  were  often  for  days  almost  with- 
out food.  '  Such  a  thing  was  never  heard  of,  since  there 
were  ships  in  England,'  writes  Howard  to  Burghley,1  'as  no 
victuals  in  store.  King  Harry,  her  Majesty's  father,  never 
made  a  less  supply  than  six  weeks,  and  yet  there  was  mar- 
vellous help  upon  extremity,  for  there  was  ever  provision 
at  Portsmouth,  and  also  at  Dover  store  ever  at  hand  upon 
necessity.'  The  pay  of  the  men  was  in  arrears,  there  was 
even  a  lack  of  powder ;  and  on  the  slightest  rumour  of 
the  abandonment  of  the  project  of  the  Armada,  the  Queen, 
in  whose  hands  all  the  details  of  management  lay,  gave  orders, 
to  the  intense  anger  and  indignation  of  the  captains  in 
command,  for  the  instant  reduction  of  the  fleet.  '  What  did 
move  her  Majesty,'  writes  Howard  to  Walsyngham,2  '  to 
diminish  our  forces  on  the  sudden  I  know  not.  If  any- 
thing   be    attempted    now   upon    the    sudden,    either    for 

1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  April  8,  1588. 
Ibid.     February  1,  1588. 
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Scotland  or  to  invade  this  coast,  we  shall  do  as  much  good 
for  the  service  as  the  hoys  which  lie  at  Lyon  quay.  There 
is  no  master  in  England  that  will  undertake  with 
these  men  that  are  now  in  them  to  carry  the  ships  back  to 
Chatham.  Our  state  is  well  known  in  Flanders,  and  as  we 
were  a  terror  to  them  at  our  first  coming  out,  so  now  they 
make  little  reckoning  of  u.s.  They  know  that  we  are  like 
bears  tied  to  stakes,  and  they  may  come  as  dogs  to  offend  us, 
and  we  cannot  hurt  them.' 

When,  however,  it  became  definitely  known  that  the 
long-expected  Armada  was  in  full  sail  for  our  shores,  and 
that  peace  was  out  of  the  question,  the  Queen  took  less  upon 
herself,  and  entrusted  the  management  of  affairs  to  her 
Council.  And  now  all  was  activity  and  preparation,  though, 
as  we  shall  see,  the  supply  of  provisions  to  the  fleet  still  left 
much  to  be  desired.  Every  shire  in  the  kingdom  was  in- 
structed to  make  its  preparations  for  resistance.  The  forti- 
fications of  Portsmouth  were  strengthened ;  '  for,'  writes 
Lord  Sussex  to  Burghley,1  '  at  the  Queen's  corronation  I 
durst  not  shoot  off  one  piece,  the  tower  was  so  old  and 
rotten.'  The  maritime  counties  called  out  their  men,  and 
marched  them  down  to  the  coast,  to  defend  the  ports  where 
it  was  expected  the  enemy  might  land  ;  at  Falmouth  11,000 
men  were  drawn  up,  at  Plvmouth  17,000,  at  Portsmouth 
16,000,  and  at  Harwich  17,000.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  as 
Lord  President  of  Wales,  was  bidden  to  repair  to  Milford 
Haven,  '  to  be  in  readiness  to  defend  that  haven,  which 
from  its  depth  and  commodiousness  might  be  selected  for 
the  descent  of  the  Spaniards.'  A  mandate  was  issued  by 
the  Queen,  addressed  to  all  the  leading  peers,  '  declaring  the 
necessity  for  speedily  putting  the  realm  in  a  posture  of  de- 
fence to  resist  the  attempts  of  Spain,  and  relying  upon  their 
lordships  to  put  themselves  in  readiness  to  attend  upon  her 
person  with  such  a  convenient  number  of  lances  and  light 
horse  as  may  stand  with  their  abilities.' 

In  every  county  the  cavalry  and  trained  men  were  called 
out  by  the  lord  lieutenant,  whilst  the  deputy  lieutenants  were 
instructed  to  make  an  inventory  of  the  arms  and  ammunition 
required.  The  forts  on  the  south  and  east  coast  were  strongly 
garrisoned.  Orders  were  despatched  to  the  inland  counties 
to  furnish  an  army  for  the  special  defence  of  the  royal  person. 
Private  individuals  were  asked  by  the  Queen  to  contribute 
1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  November  30,  1587. 
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men  and  armour  '  towards  resisting  the  foreign  attempts 
against  this  realm,  their  natural  and  sweet  country.'  Lord 
Morley  agreed  to  raise  twenty  light  horse,  thirty  muskets, 
and  seventy  calivers  at  his  own  expense,  '  though  my  estate 
at  this  present,  owing  to  my  father's  fond  departure,  has 
ieen  very  much  reduced.'  Lord  Dacre  wrote,  '  I  can  hring 
nto  the  field,  ready  furnished  for  defence  of  her  Majesty's 
person,  ten  lances,  ten  light  horse,  ten  petronels,  forty 
corslets,  twenty  muskets,  and  twenty  calivers,  and  am 
right  sorry  that  my  ability  is  so  weakened  by  long  suits  in 
law  that  I  cannot  do  more.'  Lord  Sandys,  in  spite  of  his 
'embarrassed  circumstances,'  expressed  himself  ready  to 
bring  into  the  field,  '  for  defence  of  the  Queen,  himself 
and  household  servants,  to  the  number  of  ten  horses  and 
geldings  furnished  in  armour  of  proof  Even  the  aged 
Shrewsbury  wrote  to  the  Queen,  offering  his  services  to 
resist  the  invasion  :  '  Though  I  am  old,  yet  your  Majesty's 
quarrel  shall  make  me  young  again ;  though  lame  in  body, 
yet  lusty  in  heart  to  lend  your  greatest  enemy  one  blow,  to 
live  and  die  in  your  service.'  Their  patriotic  example  had 
numerous  imitators.  Peers  and  country  gentlemen  readily 
responded  to  the  call,  and  many  crippled  their  estates  to 
prove  the  ardour  of  their  loyalty.  It  was  the  especial  duty 
of  the  clergy  to  furnish  horse  and  armour.  Thus,  with  her 
fleet  standing  out  to  sea,  her  troops  drawn  up  upon  the 
beach,  her  home  counties  well  supplied  with  reserve  forces, 
her  forts  strongly  guarded,  and  keeping  strict  watch, 
England  was  ready  to  welcome  the  invader.1 

From  the  letters  of  the  Lord  Admiral,  who,  on  board 
the  '  Ark  Raleigh '  at  anchor  off  Plymouth,  was  keenly 
watching  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  we  see  the  difficulties 
he  had  to  contend  with,  and  how  he  was  employing  his  time. 
A  brief  summary  of  their  contents  will  serve  as  a  diary 
during  this  anxious  interval  : — 

'  May  28.  To  Lord  Bwnjhhy. — The  ships  with  pro- 
visions have  not  been  sent.  Only  18  days'  victuals  on 
board.  The  sheriffs  of  Devonshire  send  word  that  the 
Spanish  fleet  is  ready  to  come  out  with  the  first  wind..  Will 
sail  to  meet  them  as  soon  as  the  wind  permits.  Go  out  he 
will,  though  he  should  starve.  Beseeches  Burghley  to 
hasten  the  provisions,  for  if  the  wind  hold  as  it  is  but  for 
six  days  the  Spaniards  will  be  knocking  at  our  doors.  With 
1   State  Paj.trs,  T)(.mestic,  June  and  July,  1588. 
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the  gallantest  company  of  captains,  soldiers,  and  mariners 
ever  seen  in  England,  it  were  pity  they  should  lack  meat.' 

1  June  13.  To  ]Yalsijngham. — Can  do  no  good  with  the 
wind,  as  it  is  in  the  west,  and  blows  so  hard  that  only  the 
largest  ships  dare  ride  in  the  Sound.  Such  weather  was 
never  seen  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Their  victuals  will  be 
out  on  Saturday,  and  no  new  supplies  have  arrived.  The 
men  behave  admirably ;  none  have  mutinied,  though  all 
know  they  are  short  of  provisions.  Kindly  handled,  they 
will  bear  want,  and  run  through  fire  and  water.  Intelli- 
gence that  the  fleet  is  off  the  Rock.' 

'June  14.  To  the  same. — Have  had  three  days'  con- 
tinued storm,  and  have  "  daunced  as  lustily  as  the  gallant 
dauncers  in  the  Courte."  ' 

'June  19.  To  the  same. — On  every  question  of  moment 
consults  Sir  F.  Drake,  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  Lord  Sheffield, 
Sir  Roger  Williams,  Hawkins,  Frobisher,  and  Fanner,  as  a 
council  of  war.  For  the  love  of  God,  let  not  the  Queen  think 
now  of  charges.  Hope  that  if  he  fall  in  service,  her  Majesty 
will  let  Lady  Howard  have  the  keeping  of  Hampton  Court 
or  Oatlands,  as  he  shall  not  leave  her  "  so  well  off  as  so  good 
a  wife  doth  deserve." ' 

'  June  23.  To  the  Queen. — Has  several  times  put  to  sea, 
but  been  driven  back  by  the  wind  to  Plymouth.  Their 
victuals  have  arrived,  and  hones  to  sail  to-morrow  morning. 
Hears  that  the  Spanish  fleet  has  been  scattered  by  the  storm, 
and  hopes  to  meet  with  them  off  the  coast  of  France.  Im- 
plores her,  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  awaken  thoroughly, 
and  to  see  the  villanous  treasons  round  about  her.' 

'  July  6.  To  Walsynyham. — Part  of  the  Spanish  fleet  has 
been  discovered  off  the  Scilly  Isles,  but  has  been  dispersed 
by  the  stormy  weather.  Has  divided  the  fleet  into  three 
sections — himself  in  mid- channel,  Drake  off  Ushant,  and 
Hawkins  towards  Scilly.' 

'  July  13.  To  the  same. — Boats  of  all  sorts  have  been  sent 
from  time  to  time  to  discover  the  Spanish  fleet,  but  the  foul 
weather  has  prevented  them  from  making  the  coast  of  Spain. 
Prays  God  to  preserve  the  fleet  from  sickness,  for  they  fear 
that  more  than  any  hurts  the  Spaniards  can  do  them.' 

'  July  17.  To  the  same. — Obliged  to  put  in  for  water,  but 
neither  sickness  nor  death  shall  delay  them.  Never  saw 
nobler  minds  than  are  now  in  Plymouth.' l 

1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1588. 
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The  summer  sun  was  casting  its  lengthening  shadows 
upon  the  bowling-green  behind  that  hotel  well  known  to  all 
officers  of  her  Majesty's  navy,  the  Pelican  Inn,  Plymouth. 
It  was  the  evening  of  July  19,  1588.  An  exciting  game  of 
bowls  was  about  to  be  interrupted.  Standing  around  the 
bowling-alley  watching  the  play  was  a  little  throng  whose 
names  naval  warfare  and  the  story  of  adventure  will  not 
easily  let  die.  There  on  that  memorable  occasion  stood  Lord 
Howard  of  Effingham,  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England  ; 
Sir  Robert  Southwell,  his  son-in-law,  the  captain  of  the 
'  Elizabeth  Jorcas ' ;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Sir  Richard 
Grenville,  Martin  Frobisher  and  John  Davis  ;  and  last,  but 
far  from  least,  Sir  John  Hawkins, '  the  patriarch  of  Plymouth 
seamen,'  lazily  watching  the  movements  of  his  pupil  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  vice-admiral  of  the  fleet.  Raising  his  form 
to  his  full  height,  then  slowly  bending  forward  the  better  to 
give  impetus  to  the  swing  of  his  right  arm,  Sir  Francis  was 
about  to  send  the  bowl  speeding  along  the  alley,  when  he 
suddenly  stayed  his  hand  and  gazed  open  mouthed  at  an  old 
sailor  who,  with  the  news-fever  burning  hot  within  him,  had 
rushed  into  their  midst.  '  My  lord  !  My  loid  ! '  cried  the 
weather-beaten  old  salt  to  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  '  they're 
coming — I  saw  'em  off  the  Lizard  last  night — they're  coming 
full  sail — hundreds  of  'em,  a  darkening  the  waters  ! '  The 
cool  vice-admiral  turned  to  his  chief,  as  he  hurled  the  bowl 
along  the  smooth,  worn  planks,  and  said,  '  There  will  be  time 
enough  to  finish  the  game,  and  then  we'll  go  out  and  give 
the  dons  a  thrashing  ! ' 

It  was  the  first  intimation  of  the  arrival  of  the  long- 
expected  '  dons.'  The  opal  eventide  was  fast  deepening  into 
night  when  the  towering  hulls  of  the  Armada  were  seen 
rounding  the  Lizard.  A  list  of  this  terrible  fleet,  which  was 
at  one  fell  blow  to  annihilate  the  power  of  England,  is  now 
before  me.  The  details  are  as  curious  as  they  will  be  to , 
many  novel.  Venice  had  sent  thirty  '  swift  ships ; '  the 
ports  of  the  Netherlands  the  same  number,  all  well  appointed 
'  for  to  destroy  the  heretics  and  wild  Lutherans ;'  from 
Biscay  there  had  sailed  thirty-five  '  great  ships  with  double 
ordnance  sufficient  to  batter  the  walls  of  London ; '  from 
Seville  thirty-five  great  vessels,  and  from  Valentia  and 
Catalonia  fifty  ;  from  Portugal  thirty-five,  and  from  Naples 
and  Sicily  fifty  galleys.  The  troops  collected  were  worthy 
of  the  expedition.     On  board  were  4,000  soldiers  'chosen 
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out  of  the  very  best  garrisons,  who  do  not  fear  the  devil  him- 
self ; '  Lisbon  contributed  3,000  men ;  '  out  of  the  most 
precious  Portugal  Indies '  the  same  number  were  collected ; 
the  Almains  numbered  2,000,  '  which  will  not  retire  though 
men  should  hew  them  in  pieces  ' ;  of  Spaniards  from  Spain 
there  were  some  12,000,  together  with  1,400  'nimble  shot 
which  can  run  very  fast,'  200  light  horsemen,  800  light 
horse,  '  which  can  endure  to  follow  the  chase  day  and  night,' 
and  5,000  '  lusty  men  for  to  help  to  place  the  ordnance,  to 
dig,  break,  etc'  The  commissariat  department  was  well 
supplied.  In  the  holds  of  the  various  galleons  were  900,000 
'  kintals'  of  biscuit,  each  kintal  being  estimated  at  lOOlbs. 
weight ;  32,000  casks  of  wine,  30,000  '  kintals  '  of  bacon, 
40,000  '  arrobes '  of  cheese,  each  arrobe  being  reckoned  at 
281bs.  weight;  32,000  barrels  of  fish;  18,000  'arrobes'  of 
rice ;  20,000  '  arrobes  '  of  salted  meat ;  24  '  arrobes  '  of  oil ; 
5,400  '  arrobes '  of  wine  vinegar,  '  for  to  cool  the  ordnance  ' ; 
50,000  bunches  of  garlic;  40,000  casks  of  water,  barley, 
meal,  etc. ;  in  short,  '  such  store  as  if  they  were  fallen  from 
heaven.' l 

At  last  the  shores  of  England  were  before  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  object  of  their  ambition  was  about  to  be  attained. 
The  weary  months  passed  in  busy  preparation,  the  anxious 
nights  spent  amid  the  storms  of  the  Atlantic,  the  fatigues 
and  privations  that  had  been  endured,  were  now  to  receive 
their  reward.  The  spirits  of  the  men  on  board  the  galleons 
rose  high,  for  all  were  convinced  that  success  was  about  to 
crown  their  efforts.  The  moment  had  arrived  when  ven- 
geance was  to  be  theirs.  "Within  sight  was  the  England 
who  had  shown  herself  on  every  occasion  the  enemy  of  Spain 
— who  had  encouraged  the  Protestant  revolt  in  the  Low 
Countries,  who  had  robbed  the  West  Indies  of  their  trea- 
sures, who  had  captured  wealthy  galleons  bound  for  Cadiz 
or  Lisbon,  and  brought  them  in  triumph  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames ;  whose  famous  mariners  had,  within  the  very 
fortifications  which  commanded  the  Spanish  forts,  fallen 
upon  the  fleets  of  the  most  Catholic  King,  plundered  them 
of  their  goods,  and  then  left  them  a  mass  of  wrecked  timber. 
But  the  hour  of  revenge  was  at  hand,  and  haughty  England, 
who  styled  herself  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  was  to  be  humbled 

1  From  a  very  scarce  book  in  the  Grenville  Collection,  British  Museum, 
entitled  '  A  brief  Discourse  of  the  power  and  might  of  the  Spanish  Armada.' 
John  Wolfe.  London,  1588. 
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on  her  own  element,  and  yield  her  lands  to  the  foreigner. 
Forming  his  ships  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  which  stretched 
some  seven  miles  from  horn  to  horn,  Medina  Sidonia  came 
full  sail  towards  Plymouth.  Hastily  weighing  anchor, 
Lord  Howard  hurried  out  of  the  harbour  to  give  battle  to 
the  enemy  in  the  Channel. 

Meanwhile  the  beacon-lights  had  flashed  throughout  the 
country  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  Armada.  In  every 
shire  men  were  looking  up  their  arms  and  saddling  their 
horses  ready  for  any  emergency.  Shipping  was  placed  at 
the  Nore  to  protect  both  Sbeppey  and  the  Thames.  A  camp 
was  formed  at  Tilbury  to  cover  London;  and  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  who  had  shown  himself  both  incompetent  and 
improvident  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  who  owed  all  his 
advancement  to  the  favour  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
Queen,  was  appointed  commander-in-chief.  The  hour  of 
danger,  however,  stimulated  him  to  unwonted  activity. 
'  Nothing  must  be  neglected,'  he  wrote  to  the  Council,  '  to 
oppose  this  mighty  enemy  now  knocking  at  our  gates.'  The 
Queen  herself  came  down  to  the  camp,  rode  along  the  lines, 
and  exhorted  her  troops  to  remember  their  duty  to  the.r 
country  and  their  religion.  '  She  had  come  among  them  at 
this  time,'  she  cried,  amid  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the 
troops,  '  not  for  her  sport  or  recreation,  but  being  resolved 
in  the  midst  and  heat  of  the  battle  to  live  or  die  among  her 
people — to  lay  down,  for  her  God  and  for  her  kingdom,  her 
honour  and  her  blood  even  in  the  dust.  She  knew  she  had 
but  the  body  of  a  weak  and  feeble  woman,  but  she  had  the 
heart  of  a  king  and  of  a  King  of  England  too  ;  and  thought 
foul  scorn  that  Parma  or  Spain  or  any  Prince  of  Europe 
should  dare  to  invade  the  borders  of  her  realms.  Rather,' 
she  exclaimed,  with  all  the  fire  of  her  Tudor  blood,  '  than 
any  dishonour  should  grow  by  her,  she  herself  would  take 
up  arms,  she  herself  would  be  their  general,  their  judge, 
and  rewarder  of  every  one  of  their  virtues  in  the  field  ! ' 

Her  soldiers,  however,  required  little  pressing  to  go  forth 
and  attack  the  enemy.  They  burned  to  meet  the  foe  who 
had  the  audacity  to  attempt  the  invasion  of  their  country, 
and  to  dream  of  forcing  upon  Protestant  England  the  hated 
creed  of  Pome.  Stories  of  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition,  of 
the  cruelties  that  had  been  practised  by  Alva  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  of  the  fate  that  was  to  be  in  store  for  English- 
men should  the  forces  of  Medina  and  Parma  win  the  day, 
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were  freely  circulated.  It  was  said  that  the  houses  and 
parks  of  the  English  nobles  were  to  be  parcelled  out  amongst 
the  Spanish  grandees,  and  that  a  list  had  been  drawn  up  to 
that  effect,  which  was  in  the  pocket  of  every  Spaniard. 
English  women  were  to  be  spared  only  to  be  consigned  to  a 
fate  worse  than  death.  The  houses  of  the  wealthy  merchants 
in  London  had  been  inserted  in  a  Spanish  register,  and  were 
to  be  divided  among  the  squadrons  of  the  navy  for  their 
spoil.  Every  galleon  had  hundreds  of  halters  on  board 
wherewith  to  hang  the  English  people,  whilst  children 
under  seven  years  of  age  were  to  be  branded  upon  their 
faces,  so  as  to  be  known  hereafter  as  the  offspring  of  the 
conquered  nation.1  Such  tales  were  fully  credited,  and 
goaded  the  patriotism  of  the  country  into  a  perfect  phrenzy 
of  wild  and  vindictive  hate. 

"Whatever  the  result  might  be,  it  was  evident  that  Eng- 
land would  only  part  with  all  that  she  held  most  dear  at 
the  price  of  her  very  life.  '  They  are  as  gallant  and  willing 
men  as  ever  were  seen/  writes  Leicester  of  the  troops  massed 
together  at  Tilbury.  To  the  commander-in-chief — 'a  mere 
treacherous  minion,'  as  the  renegade  Allen  plainly  styled  him 
— Elizabeth  entrusted  the  entire  management  of  all  military 
details,  and  she  accordingly  wrote  to  him  asking  for  advice, 
and  the  course  she  ought  to  pursue.  Leicester — in  his  cor- 
respondence he  signs  himself  Leycester — thus  replies  to  his 
'  most  dere  and  gracious  Lady.'  2  It  is  true,  he  says,  that 
the  enemies  that  approach  her  kingdom  are  her  undeserved 
foes,  yet  neither  then-  malice  nor  their  forces  need  inspire 
fear,  '  for  there  is  a  most  just  God  that  beholdeth  the  inno- 
cency  of  your  heart ;  and  the  cause  you  are  assailed  for  is 
His,  and  His  Church's,  and  He  never  failed  any  that  faith- 
fully do  put  their  chief  trust  in  His  goodness.'  Since  she 
has  asked  for  his  counsel,  he  feels  it  his  duty  to  advise  her 
to  gather  her  army  about  her  in  the  strongest  manner  pos- 
sible, to  have  it  officered  by  the  oldest  and  best  assured 
captains,  and  to  place  in  the  position  of  supreme  command 
'  some  special  nobleman.'  Then  as  to  herself.  '  And  now 
for  your  person,  being  the  most  dainty  and  sacred  thing  Ave 
have  in  this  world  to  care  for,  much  more  for  advice  to  be 
given  for  the  direction  of  it,  a  man  must  tremble  when  he 

1  Letter  to  Don  Mendoza,  Spanish  Ambassador  at  Paris.    Richard  Field, 
London,  1588.     From  the  Gienville  Collection. 

2  State  Papers,  Domestic,  July  27,  1588. 
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thinks  of  it,  especially  finding  your  Majesty  to  have  the 
princely  courage  to  transport  yourself  to  the  uttermost  con- 
fines of  your  realm,  to  meet  your  enemies  and  to  defend 
your  subjects.  I  cannot,  most  dere  Queen,  consent  to  that, 
for  upon  your  welfare  consists  the  security  of  the  whole 
kingdom.'  Accordingly  he  recommends  her  to  go  to  her 
house  at  Havering,  with  the  army  round  about  her  there; 
but  should  she  wish  to  spend  two  or  three  days  at  the  camp, 
she  can  rest  '  in  your  poor  lieutenant's  cabin  ;  thus  far,  but 
no  further,  can  I  consent  to  adventure  your  person.'  As 
for  her  gracious  favour  to  him,  continues  Leicester,  '  I  can 
only  yield  the  like  sacrifice  I  owe  to  God,  which  is  a  thank- 
ful heart,  and  to  offer  my  body,  life,  and  all  to  do  your  ser- 
vice.' His  advice  was  accepted,  and  the  Queen  retired  to 
Havering ;  there  she  was  surrounded  by  a  picked  army 
officered  by  Sir  Wm.  Hatton,  Sir.  Wm.  Knolles,  Sir  Francis 
Knollys,  Sir  John  Smith,  Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  Sir  Edmund 
Gary,  Sir  John  Peyton,  Sir  Henry  Go.*Jyer.  Sir  Edw. 
Winkfield,  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain  at  the  head. 

Shortly  after  her  retirement  Elizabeth  wrote  to  Leicester 
that  she  intended  paying  him  a  second  visit  to  see  the  camp, 
The  commander-in-chief  was  delighted  at  the  proposal.  It 
was  news,  he  said,  that  pleased  him  most  next  '  the  well- 
doing of  your  sacred  person.'  He  urged  his  '  good  sweet 
Queen  '  not  to  alter  her  purpose  if  God  gave  her  health,  and 
assured  her  that  the  lodging  he  had  prepared  for  her  was  '  a 
proper  sweet  cleanly  house,'  within  a  little  mile  of  the  camp, 
and  that  her  person  would  be  as  sure  there  as  at  St.  James's.' l 
The  favourite  was,  however,  to  indite  no  more  letters  to  his 
■'  good  sweet  Queen.'  The  marshy  soil  of  Tilbury  had  caused 
much  sickness  in  the  camp,  and  Leicester,  as  soon  as  all  fears 
of  a  Spanish  invasion  were  at  an  end,  was  meditating  a  visit 
to  Bath,  to  be  cured  of  the  low  fever  which  was  then  hang- 
ing over  him.  He  wrote  to  Elizabeth, '  from  her  old  lodging 
at  Rycott,'  inquiring  after  her  health,  '  the  chiefest  thing  in 
this  world  I  pray  for ; '  and  informing  her  that  he  still 
continued  her  medicine,  as  it  had  done  him  more  good  than 
any  other.  He  hoped,  however,  he  said,  to  be  perfectly 
cured  at  '  the  Bath,'  and  concluded  by  praying  for  her  happy 
preservation,  and  humbly  kissing  her  feet.  His  hopes  were 
not  to  be  granted,  for  he  died  early  in  Sejjtember,  on  his 
way  to  Kenilworth.  His  letter  is  dated  August  29,  and 
1  State  Payers,  Domestic,  August  5, 1588. 
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addressed  '  To  ye  Q.  most  excellent  Ma**.'  Beneath  the 
address  Elizabeth  has  written  in  her  own  handwriting  the 
pathetic  remark,  '  His  last  letter.'  1 

Into  the  oft-told  story  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Armada, 
except  as  it  is  illustrated  by  fresh  revelations  from  the 
State  Papers,  we  shall  not  enter.  On  issuing  from 
Plymouth  harbour  into  the  open  Channel,  Lord  Howard 
gave  orders  to  his  men  not  to  come  to  close  quarters  with 
the  towering  unwieldy  galleons,  but  to  pour  broadside  after 
broadside  into  them  at  a  distance,  and  to  bide  their  oppor- 
tunity to  fall  upon  them.  They  had  not  long  to  wait.  One 
of  the  galleons,  the  '  Capitana,'  carrying  the  flag  of  Pedro  de 
Valdez,  ran  foul  of  the  '  Santa  Catalina,'  and  broke  her  bow- 
sprit. She  was  disabled ;  it  was  in  vain  that  the  Spaniards 
tried  to  take  her  in  tow,  and  Drake  timely  coming  up,  she 
struck  her  flag  and  was  tugged,  at  the  stem  of  the 
'  Revenge,'  a  prize  into  Torbay.  Among  the  prisoners  was 
De  Yaldez,  '  the  third  in  command  of  the  fleet,'  and  Joan 
Martinez  de  Eecaldo,  vice-admiral.2  As  the  Armada 
advanced  up  the  Channel  the  English  hung  upon  its  rear, 
firing  shot  after  shot  into  the  lofty  hulls  of  the  galleons  and 
galleasses,  yet  all  the  while  taking  excellent  care  to  give 
them  a  wide  berth.  '  The  enemy  pursue  me,'  moans  Medina 
Sidonia ;  '  they  fire  upon  me  most  clays  from  morning  till 
nightfall ;  but  they  will  not  close  and  grapple.  I  have  pur- 
posely left  ships  exposed  to  tempt  them  to  board,  but  they 
decline  to  do  it,  and  there  is  no  remedy,  for  they  are  swift 
and  we  are  slow.' 

The  Spanish  captain-general  was  fairly  nonplussed.  The 
smart  well-handled  English  ships  ran  in  and  out,  doing  him 
as  much  damage  as  it  was  possible,  always  declining  to 
come  to  close  quarters,  whilst  his  lumbering  craft  were  use- 
less to  chase  and  cripple  the  agile  enemy.  Medina  resolved 
to  bear  up  for  Calais,  in  hope  that  Parma  was  ready  to  put 
to  sea.  Shortly  after  the  galleons  had  anchored  in  Calais 
roads,  Lord  Howard,  whose  ammunition  and  provisions, 
owing  to  the  short-sighted  stinginess  of  Elizabeth,  were  run- 
ning terribly  low,  and  who,  consequently,  was  most  anxious 
not  to  protract  proceedings,  practised  a  successful  ruse  upon 
the  Spaniards.  Pilling  certain  of  his  smaller  ships  with 
combustible  materials,  he  despatched  them  one  after  the  other 

1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  August  29,  1588.        *  Ibid.    July  23, 158% 
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into  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  The  Spaniards,  panic-stricken, 
cut  their  cables,  and,  utterly  demoralised,  took  to  flight  in 
all  speed.  The  next  morning  Howard,  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity of  their  confusion,  fell  upon  them,  and  destroyed  about 
a  dozen  of  their  ships,  besides  inflicting  considerable  damage 
upon  their  fleet  generally.  '  On  Sunday  at  midnight,'  writes 
one  Tomson  to  Wakyngham,1  '  the  admiral,  having  the  wind, 
sent  certain  ships  on  fire  amongst  the  enemy,  who  in  great 
confusion  slipped  their  cables,  ran  foul  of  each  other,  and  ran 
out  to  sea,  pursued  by  the  English.  Out  of  124  that  an- 
chored off  Calais,  only  86  can  be  found.'  One  of  the  gal- 
leasses having  got  ashore,  the  English  rowed  towards  her, 
intending  to  make  her  their  prize  ;  but  after  a  desperate  fight, 
in  which  the  Spanish  crew  were  supported  by  the  French, 
they  were  beaten  off,  and  had  to  make  a  speedy  retreat. 

It  was  now  evident  to  the  most  ardent  Spaniard  that 
the  object  of  the  expedition  was  completely  frustrated. 
The  Duke  of  Parma  declined  to  quit  the  harbour  to  land 
his  forces  in  England  unless  protected  by  the  Spanish  fleet, 
and  the  Armada  was  now  flying  northwards  for  dear  life, 
intent  far  more  upon  seeing  the  coast  of  Spain  than  that  of 
England.  '  God  grant  ye  have  a  good  eye  to  the  Duke 
of  Parma/  writes  Drake  cheerily  to  Wakyngham,2  '  for  with 
the  grace  of  God,  if  we  live,  I  doubt  not  ere  it  be  long  so  to 
handle  the  matter  with  the  Duke  of  Sidonia  as  he  shall  wish 
himself  at  St.  Mary  Port  among  his  orange- trees.'  The 
Duke  must  have  already  wished  himself  at  his  country 
seat.  Nervous  and  confused  by  the  complete  collapse  of 
the  expedition,  he  knew  not  what  course  to  pursue.  He 
dared  not  return  home  by  the  Channel,  for  his  men  re- 
fused to  encounter  the  English  again  in  the  narrow  seas ; 
it  was  idle  for  him,  with  his  dismantled  fleet  and  dispirited 
crew,  to  remain  in  the  Downs ;  where  further  action  was 
impossible,  retreat  became  necessary ;  and  so,  after  an  anxious 
parliament  with  his  lieutenants,  it  was  resolved  to  seek 
Spain  by  way  of  the  North  Sea.3     Crowding  all  sail,  and 

'   State  Papers,  Domestic,  July  30,  1588. 

2  Ibid.    July  31,  1588. 

3  State  Papers,  Ireland,  edited  by  Hans  Claude  Hamilton.  Enclosed  to 
Burghley  by  the  Lord  Deputy,  October  1.1588.  Directions  of  the  Duke 
Medina.  'The  course  that  is  first  to  be  held  is  to  the  N.N.E.,  until  j-ou  be 
found  under  Gl£  degrees  ;  and  then  take  great  heed  lest  you  fall  upon  the 
island  of  Ireland,  for  fear  of  the  harm  Hunt  may  happen  unto  yon  upon  that 
coast.    Then  parting   from   those   islands,  and  doubling   the  cape  in  61  £ 
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throwing  overboard  useless  cargo,  the  Armada  steered  for 
the  Orkneys.  Howard,  however,  had  no  intention  of  seeing 
the  hostile  fleet  sneak  off  like  a  whipped  cur,  without 
receiving  the  full  punishment  she  so  richly  deserved. 
Leaving  Lord  Henry  Seymour's  squadron  to  guard  '  the 
narrow  seas,'  the  English  admiral  gave  chase  to  the 
Spaniard.  But  English  courage,  though  capable  of  great 
efforts,  requires  to  be  supplied  with  the  ordinary  means  of 
subsistence.  A  stem  chase  is  proverbially  a  long  chase,  but 
it  becomes  infinitely  longer  when  the  crews  in  pursuit  are 
decimated  by  scurvy  and  dysentery,  are  weakened  by 
absolute  hunger,  are  in  want  of  water,  and  are  only  animated 
by  the  undying  pluck  of  their  race. 

Sadder  reading  there  is  not  than  the  piteous  moans  for 
provisions,  to  be  met  with  in  the  State  Papers  of  this  date, 
from  the  captains  of  the  different  men-of-war  then  watching 
the  Channel  for  the  protection  of  England.  Wages  were  in 
arrears,  every  farthing  of  extra  expenditure  had  to  be  rigidly 
accounted  for  to  the  Queen,  whilst  sailors  brought  on  shore 
sick  or  dying  had  no  place  to  receive  them.  '  It  would 
grieve  any  man's  heart,'  writes  Howard,  '  to  see  men  who 
had  served  so  valiantly  die  so  miserably.'  Yet  Elizabeth, 
who  owed  her  realm  to  the  efforts  of  these  her  gallant  sub- 
jects, though  she  could  speak  brave  words  to  them  which 
stirred  their  blood  like  a  trumpet,  would  permit  no  lavish 
encroachments  upon  her  exchequer.  She  doled  out  in  miser- 
able portions  money,  food,  drink,  and  clothes.  Even  her 
cherished  favourite  Leicester  had  to  complain  that  on  4,000 
men  coming  into  Tilbury  after  twenty  miles  march,  '  as  for- 
ward and  willing  men  as  ever  I  saw,'  there  was  not  '  a 
barrel  of  beer  nor  a  loaf  of  bread '  to  give  them.1  The  one  cry 
throughout  the  correspondence  of  this  period  is,  '  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  patient  and  willing  spirit  of  both  sailors  and 
soldiers ;  but  for  God's  sake  send  us  provisions,  send  us  pow- 
der, send  us  money,  clothes,  and  drink,  else  we  be  too  enfeebled 
to  fight.'  Still,  the  miserable  parsimony  of  the  Queen  was 
deaf  to  all  entreaties,  in  spite  of  Drake's  advice  that  it 
was  an  ill  policy  '  to  hazard  a  kingdom  with  saving  a  little 
charge.' 

decrees,  you  shall  rim  W.S.W.  until  you  be  found  under  58  degrees,  and 
thence  to  S.VV.  to  the  height  of  53  degrees,  and  then  to  S.S.W.,  making  to 
Cape  Finisterre,  and  so  to  the  Groin  [Corunna].' 
1   State  Papers,  Domestic,  July  2G,  1088. 
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The  result  of  all  this  cheese- paring  was  now  to  tell  its  tale. 
Off  Norfolk  a  storm  arose  :  the  men  under  Howard  in 
pursuit  of  the  Armada  were  too  weak  to  work  the  ships — 
the  Admiral  himself  was  compelled  to  satisfy  the  pangs  of 
hunger  with  a  few  coarse  beans,  whilst  the  crews  were  forced 
for  drink — the  story  can  hardly  be  credited — to  fall  back 
upon  the  resources  of  human  nature,1  and  the  chase  had  to  be 
abandoned.  With  extreme  difficulty  Howard,  accompanied 
by  the  largest  of  his  ships,  reached  Margate  :  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  were  driven  into  Harwich.  '  Our  parsimony  at  home,' 
writes  Captain  Whyte  to  Walsyngham,2  '  hath  bereaved  us 
of  the  famousest  victory  that  ever  our  nation  had  at  sea.' 
Upon  his  return  home  the  Admiral  sent  to  Walsyngham3  the 
following  brief  diary  of  the  events  that  had  occurred  whilst 
the  English  fleet  was  under  his  command  : — 

'  July  19,  Friday. — Upon  Friday,  being  the  19th  of  the 
present  month,  part  of  the  Spanish  navy,  to  the  number  of 
fifty  sail,  were  discovered  about  the  isles  of  Scilly,  hovering 
in  the  wind,  as  it  seemed,  to  attend  the  rest  of  the  fleet;  and 
the  next  day,  at  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Lord 
Admiral  got  forth  with  our  navy  out  of  Plymouth,  though 
with  some  difficulty,  the  wind  being  at  south-west.  Notwith- 
standing, through  the  great  travail  used  by  our  men,  they 
not  only  cleared  the  harbour,  but  also,  the  next  day  being 
Sunday,  about  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  recovered  the 
wind  of  the  whole  fleet,  which  being  thoroughly  descried  was 
found  to  consist  of  120  sail,  great  and  small. 

'  At  the  same  instant  the  Lord  Admiral  gave  them  fight 
within  the  view  of  Plymouth,  from  whence  the  Mayor  with 
others  sent  them  continually  supplies  of  men  till  they  past 
their  coast.  This  fight  continued  till  one  of  the  clock  the 
same  day,  wherein  the  enemy  was  made  to  bear  room  with 
some  of  his  ships  to  stop  their  leaks.  The  same  day,  by  an 
accident  of  fire  happening  in  one  of  their  great  ships  of  the 
buiden  of  [1,200]  tons,  they  were  blown  up  with  powder, 
about  120  men,  the  rest  being  compelled  to  leave  her,  and 
so  she  was  by  the  Lord  Admiral  sent  into  the  west  part  of 
England. 

'  July  22,  Monday. — Upon  Monday,  the  22nd,  one  of  the 
chief  galleons,  wherein  was  Don  Pedro  de  Valdez  with  450 
men,  was  taken  by  reason  of  his  mast  that  was  spent  with  the 

'    State  Papers,  Domestic,  August  9.  1588. 

2  Ibid.    August  8,  1688.  3  Ibid.    August  7,  1588. 
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breaking  of  his  bowsprit,  so  as  he  presently  yielded  with 
sundry  gentlemen  of  good  quality. 

'  July  23,  Tuesday.— On  Tuesday,  the  23rd,  the  Lord 
Admiral  charging  the  enemy,  who  had  then  gotten  some 
advantage  of  the  wind,  and  thereupon  seemed  more  desirous 
to  abide  our  force  than  before,  fell  in  fight  with  them  over 
against  St.  Alban's,  about  five  of  the  clock  in  the  morning, 
the  wind  being  at  north-east,  and  so  continued  with  great 
force  on  both  sides  till  late  in  the  evening,  when  the  wind 
coming  again  to  be  south-west  and  somewhat  large,  they 
began  to  go  homeward. 

'  July  24,  Wednesday. — The  same  night  and  all 
Wednesday  the  Lord  Admiral  kept  very  near  unto  the 
Spanish  fleet. 

'July  25,  Thursday. — Upon  Thursday,  the  25th,  over 
against  Dunnose,  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Lord  Admiral 
espying  Captain  Frobisher  with  a  few  other  ships  to  be  in  a 
sharp  fight  with  the  enemy,  and  fearing  they  should  be 
distressed,  did  with  five  of  his  best  ships  bear  up  toward  the 
admiral  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  so  breaking  into  the  heart 
of  them  began  a  very  sharp  fight,  being  within  two  or  three 
score  one  of  the  other,  until  they  had  cleared  Captain  Frobisher 
and  made  them  give  place. 

'  July  26,  Friday.— The  next  day  being  the  26th,  the 
Lord  Admiral  only  continued  his  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
having  still  increased  his  provisions,  and  keeping  the  wind 
of  them. 

'  July  27,  Saturday. — Upon  Saturday,  the  27th,  about 
eight  of  the  clock  at  night,  the  Lord  Henry  Seymour, 
admiral  in  the  narrow  seas,  joined  with  the  Lord  Admiral  in 
Whitsand  Bay,  over  against  the  cliff  of  Calais,  and  anchored 
together,  and  the  Spanish  fleet  rode  also  at  anchor  to 
leeward  of  the  Lord  Admiral,  and  nearer  to  Calais  roads. 

'July  28,  Sunday.— The  28th,  the  Lord  Admiral  pre- 
pared seven  ships  fitted  with  pitch,  tar,  and  other  necessaries 
for  the  burning  of  some  of  the  enemy's  fleet ;  and  at  eleven 
of  the  clock  at  night,  the  wind  and  tide  serving,  put  the 
stratagem  into  execution,  the  event  whereof  was  this : — 

'July  29,  Monday. — Upon  Monday,  the  29  th,  early  in 
the  morning,  the  admiral  of  the  galleasses  riding  next  to  our 
fleet,  let  ship  her  anchor  and  cable  to  avoid  the  fires,  and 
(hiving  thwart  another  galleass,  her  cable  took  hold  of  the 
other  rudder  and  broke  it  clean  away,  so  that  with  her  oars 
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she  "was  fain  to  get  into  Calais  roads  for  relief.  All  the 
rest  of  the  Spanish  fleet  either  cut  or  let  slip  their  anchors 
and  cables,  set  sail  and  put  to  the  sea,  being  chased  from  that 
road. 

'After  this  the  Lord  Admiral  sent  the  lieutenant  of  his 
own  ship  with  100  of  his  principal  men  in  a  long-boat  to  re- 
cover the  galleass  so  distressed  near  Calais,  who,  after  some 
sharp  fight,  with  the  loss  of  some  men,  was  possessed  of  her, 
and  having  slain  a  great  number  of  the  enemy,  namely,  their 
captain-general  of  the  four  galleasses,  called  Don  Hugo  de 
Montcaldo,  son  to  the  Viceroy  of  Valencia,  and  divers  gen- 
tlemen of  good  reckoning,  carried  prisoners  to  the  English 
fleet. 

'  In  this  pursuit  of  the  fire- works  by  our  force,  the  Lord 
Admiral  in  fight  spoiled  a  great  number  of  them,  sunk  three, 
and  drove  four  or  five  on  the  shove,  so  as  at  that  time  it  was 
assured  that  they  had  lost  at  the  least  sixteen  of  their  best 
ships.  The  same  day  after  the  fight  the  Lord  Admiral 
followed  the  enemy  in  chase,  the  wind  continuing  at  west  and 
south-west,  who  bearing  room  northwards  directly  towards 
the  isles  of  Scotland,  were  by  his  lordship  followed  near  hand, 
until  they  brought  themselves  within  the  height  of  55 
degrees.' 

The  naval  captains  lying  idle  in  the  harbours  of 
Margate,  Harwich,  and  Plymouth,  with  their  ships  dis- 
mantled and  their  crews  reduced,  were  loud  in  their  com- 
plaints that  the  enemy  had  been  permitted  to  escape  them. 
They  cursed  the  wretched  parsimony  of  their  sovereign, 
which  had  been  the  sole  cause  of  their  vessels  being  sent  to 
sea  short-handed  and  unprovisioned,  thus  rendering  them 
unable  to  avail  themselves  to  the  foil  of  the  advantages  of 
victory.  Yet  the  Spanish  seamen  had  little  cause  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  upon  seeing  no  longer  the  English  fleet 
hangirjg  upon  their  rear.  Storms  and  sickness,  as  they 
sailed  northwards  seeking  the  open  to  effect  their  return, 
had  punished  the  Spaniards  far  more  severely  than  ever 
would  have  been  within  the  power  of  Howard's  guns  and 
fire-ships.  Ship  after  ship,  the  sport  of  the  raging  tempest, 
and  manned  by  an  exhausted  crew,  was  .driven  a  wreck 
upon  the  iron-bound  coast.  Around  the  Faroe  Isles,  the 
Orkneys,  and  the  islands  off  the  western  shores  of  Scotland 
Avere  strewn  the  timbers  of  the  once  mighty  galleons  of 
Spain.     Their  rich  cargoes  had  perished  in  the  waves ;  most 
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of  the  sailors  had  met  with  a  watery  grave  ;  whilst  the  few 
who  had  struggled  to  the  shore  were  murdered  in  cold  blood 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  dared  not  give  them  refuge. 

A  small  portion  of  the  Armada  had  worked  its  way  farther 
south  ;  but  the  western  coast  of  Ireland  failed  to  prove  itself 
a  whit  more  kind  than  the  sister  kingdom.  From  the  bays 
of  Donegal  to  Bantry  there  was  the  same  story  of  wreck, 
plunder,  and  wholesale  slaughter.  Had  the  Spaniards  been 
victorious,  the  native  Irish  would  gladly  have  welcomed 
them  on  their  island;  but  fugitive  and  defeated,  they  showed 
them  scant  mercy,  and  handed  them  over  to  the  English, 
who  gave  no  quarter.  '  The  Irish,'  writes  Sir  George 
Carew,  '  were  very  doubtful  before  the  victory  was  known 
to  be  her  Majesty's ;  but  when  they  saw  the  great  distress 
and  weakness  that  the  enemy  was  in,  they  did  not  only 
put  as  many  as  they  could  to  the  sword,  but  were  ready 
with  all  their  forces  to  attend  the  deputy  in  any  service. 
The  ancient  love  between  Ireland  and  Spain  is  broken.' 
Orders  had  been  issued  by  Sir  Richard  Bingftam,  the  Go- 
vernor of  Connaught,  that  all  Spanish  seamen  driven  on 
shore  should  be  brought  to  Galway,  and  scouts  were  de- 
spatched to  explore  the  coast-line  to  carry  out  these  instruc- 
tions. Day  after  clay  haggard  and  famished  Spaniards  were 
marched  into  Galway  to  be  hanged  or  shot,  whilst  the  same 
fate  awaited  their  fellows  in  the  counties  of  Sligo,  Mayo, 
Clare,  and  Kerry.  As  the  towering  hull  of  a  crippled 
galleon  was  seen  dashed  against  the  rocks  which  form  the 
fringe  of  that  terrible  western  coast,  the  savage  Irish  leaped 
down  upon  the  beach,  clubbed  the  defenceless  ci*ew,  and 
stole  all  that  they  could  lay  their  greedy  hands  upon. 

From  the  Irish  State  Papers  we  learn  how  merciless  was 
the  punishment  dealt  out  to  the  unhappy  Spaniard  who 
found  himself  a  castaway  iipon  the  shores  of  the  Emerald 
Isle — shipwreck  and  slaughter  are  almost  in  every  despatch 
forwarded  to  London  at  this  time.  Let  us  cull  a  few  ex- 
tracts. 

'  The  miseries  they  sustained  upon  this  coast,'  writes  Sir 
George  Carew,1  '  are  to  be  pitied  in  any  but  Spaniards.  Of 
those  who  came  to  the  land  by  swimming,  or  enforced 
thereto  by  famine,  very  near  3,000  were  slain,  besides  about 
2,000  drowned  between  Lough  Foyle  and  the  Dingle.' 
'  That  intelligence  sent  me  from  my  brother  George,'  writes 
1  State  Papers,  Ireland,  September  18,  1588. 
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Bingham  to  the  Lord  Deputy,1  '  that  the  700  Spaniards  in 
Ulster  were  despatched  ;  and  this  I  dare  assure  your  lord- 
ship now,  that  in  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  ships  cast  away  on 
the  coast  of  this  province,  which  I  can  in  mine  own  know- 
ledge say  to  be  so  many,  there  hath  perished  at  the  least 
some  6,000  or  7,000  men,  of  which  there  have  been  put  to 
the  sword,  first  and  last,   by  my  brother   George,  and   in 
Mayo,  Thomond,  and  Galway,  and  executed,  one  way  and 
another,  about  700  or  800  or  upwards.'     '  At  my  late  being 
at  Sligo,'  writes  Sir  Geoffrey  Fenton  to  Burghley,2  '  I  found 
both  by  view  of  eye  and  credible  report  that  the  number  of 
ships   and  men  perished  upon  these  coasts  was  more  than 
was  advertised  thither  by  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Council,  for 
I  numbered  in  one  strand  of  less  than  five  miles  in  length 
eleven  hundred  dead   corpses  of  men  which   the   sea   had 
driven  upon  the  shore  since  the  time  of  the  advertisement. 
The   country  people  told  me  the  like  was  in  other  places, 
though  not  of  like  number.'     The  Lord    Deputy   made  a 
journey  from  Dublin  to  the  west  coast,  and  he  thus  commu- 
nicates his  impressions  to  the  Council : 3 — '  As  I  passed  from 
Sligo,'  he  writes,  'having  then  gone   120  miles,  I  held  on 
towards  Bundroys,  and  so  to  Ballyshannon,  the  uttermost 
part  of  Connaught  that  way  :  and  riding  still  along  the  sea- 
coast,  I  went  to  see  the  bay  where  some  of  those  ships  were 
wrecked,  and  where,  as  I  heard,  lay  not  long  before  twelve 
or  thirteen  hundred  of  the  dead  bodies.    I  rode  along  upon  that 
strand  near  two  miles  (but  left  behind  me  a  long  mile  and 
more),  and  then  turned  off  from  that  shore ;  in  both  which 
places  they  said  that  had  seen  it  there  lay  a  great  store  of 
the  timber  of  wrecked  ships  as  was  in  that  place  which  my- 
self had  viewed,  being  in  mine  opinion  (having  small  skill 
or  judgment   therein)  more  than  would  have  built   five  of 
the  greatest  ships  that  ever  I  saw,  besides  mighty  great  boats, 
cables,  and   other  cordage  answerable  thereunto,  and  some 
such  masts  for  bigness  and  length  as,  in  mine  own  judg- 
ment, I  never  saw  any  two  that  could  make  the  like.'     Well 
might  the  Lord  Deputy  exclaim,  '  God  hath  fought  by  ship- 
wrecks, savages,  and  famine  for  her  Majesty   against  the 
proud    Spaniards ! '      Well    might   Medina    Sidonia    have 
warned  his  men  to  avoid  Ireland,  'for  fear  of  the  harm  that 
may  happen  unto  you  upon  that  coast.' 

1   State  Papers,  Irela?id,  September  21,  1588. 

*  Ibid.    October  80,  158&  *  Ibid.    December  31,  1588. 
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Of  the  mighty  fleet  that  had  sailed  forth  from  Lisbon, 
blessed  by  priest  and  prelate,  to  lay  England  low  in  the  dust 
and  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  Catholic  faith,  '  only  fifty- 
six  ships  escaped  back  to  Spain,  and  they  were  so  shaken  by 
the  English  bullets  and  severe  storms  that  some  of  them 
sank  in  the  havens.'  l 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  Invincible  Armada,  the  first  and 
only  attempt,  since  the  Conquest,  to  carry  out  the  design, 
often  threatened,  and  so  often  abandoned,  of  the  invasion 
of  England.  Three  hundred  years  have  passed  since  Spanisli 
bones  lay  whitening  upon  the  western  shore  of  Ireland,  and 
since  the  dangerous  northern  seas  played  havoc  with  Spanish 
galleons  and  galleasses ;  yet  more  than  once  plans  for  the 
subjection  of  our  island  have  been  brought  forward  by  .the 
foreigner,  to  the  no  little  consternation  of  the  timorous 
within  our  midst.  At  one  time  we  dreaded  a  Dutch  invasion, 
at  another  a  French  invasion ;  whilst  there  are  some  who, 
even  at  the  present  day,  fear  that  our  unprotected  east  coast 
may  fall  a  prey  to  the  greed  of  aggressive  but  impoverished 
Germany.  Yet  all  such  dismal  forebodings  have  never  been, 
and  we  are  sure  never  will  be,  realised.  Whoever  be  the 
enemy  who  builds  his  fleet  and  collects  his  forces  for  the 
conquest  of  England,  he  will  find  that  history  repeats  itself 
with  a  terrible  monotony ;  for  assuredly  the  same  punish- 
ment, varied  perhaps  in  its  details,  but  not  the  less  deterrent 
and  complete,  will  be  dealt  out  to  him  as,  in  the  days  of 
Howard  and  of  Drake,  was  dealt  out  to  the  Spaniard. 

1  State    Papers,    Ireland.      Examination    of   John    Brown,  mariner 
February  11,  1588. 
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THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX'S  REBELLION. 

Essex.  Was  ever  wretch  like  Essex  thus  undone 
By  goodness  in  excess,  and  lavished  grace  ! 
Oh,  I  could  tear  my  erring  heart,  -with  these 
Revenging  hands  !     What  blessings  have  I  lost ! 
What  clemency  abused  !     Now  could  I  wish 
For  lengthened  life — indeed  for  endless  years. 
A  whole  eternity's  too  short  to  show 
My  pious  sorrows,  and  atone  my  folly. 

The  Earl  of  Essex.  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

On  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  vacancy  his 
departure  had  created  in  the  ranks  of  the  favourites  around 
the  throne  was  soon  filled  up.  In  spite  of  her  intellectual 
gifts,  the  firmness  and  determination  of  her  character,  and  a 
repellant  hauteur  which  was  due  to  her  Tudor  blood,  Eliza- 
beth was  as  susceptible  to  flattery  as  if  she  had  been  the 
silliest  of  her  sex.  Though  now  long  past  the  age  when 
woman  inspires  admiration  for  her  beauty,  she  loved  to  be 
surrounded  by  courtiers  who  read  sonnets  in  her  praise,  who 
lauded  her  classic  brow  and  the  exquisite  regularity  of  her 
features,  and  who  paid  her  the  same  homage  as  if  she  had 
been  not  only  a  reigning  queen,  but  a  reigning  belle.  As 
time  sped  on,  and  made  her  all  tbe  more  the  wreck  of  her 
former  self,  she  became  more  and  more  exacting  ;  she  hated 
her  gallants  to  express  admiration  for  any  woman  but  her- 
self, or  to  speak  of  beauty  unless  their  remarks  applied  to 
herself,  or  to  marry  without  her  approval.  A  vain,  elderly 
creature,  she,  who  in  Council  could  be  so  keen  and  pene- 
trating, would  greedily  swallow  the  most  fulsome  flattery, 
without  observing  its  inconsistency  or  the  sneer  that  often 
lay  hid  in  its  words.  In  spite  of  failing  health  and  of  the 
reflections  from  her  mirror,  she  considered  herself  the  love- 
liest of  women,  and  that  all  her  courtiers  were  enamoured 
of  her. 

At  this  time  her  special  favourite  was  Robert  Devereux, 
the  second  Earl  of  Essex.     Young,  handsome,  a  scholar  and 
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a  poet,  with  a  courage  which  was  noted  even  in  those  days, 
when  courage  was  considered  everything,  he  had  all  the 
gifts  to  seduce  the  affections  of  a  woman  of  the  temperament 
of  Elizaheth.  From  the  first  hour  when  he  had  been  pre- 
sented at  Court  by  his  stepfather,  the  favourite  Leicester,  he 
had  won  the  regard  of  the  Queen.  He  was  different  from 
the  scheming,  servile  courtiers  who  surrounded  her.  Edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  and  the  friend  of  Burghley,  the  yourg 
man  was  well  read  in  his  sovereign's  favourite  classics ;  his 
conversation  had  all  the  charms  of  culture  and  yet  of  origi- 
nality, and  he  was  of  the  age  when  poetry  becomes  the  most 
fascinating  of  studies.  Elizabeth  took  no  pains  to  conceal 
her  Liking  for  the  boy  Earl.  He  was  during  the  first  months 
of  his  life  at  Court  her  constant  companion ;  he  read  aloud 
to  her,  he  composed  sonnets  to  her,  and  there  was  that  sym- 
pathetic relationship  between  them  which  often  exists 
between  a  lad  and  a  woman  much  older  than  himself.  Like 
most  whose  character  is  naturally  domineering,  the  Queen 
fully  appreciated  the  cool  audacity  of  the  young  Earl,  who, 
declining  to  be  intimidated  by  her  presence,  offered  his 
opinions  and  maintained  them,  in  spite  of  all  opposition  from 
her  Majesty. 

Essex  was,  however,  not  to  pass  his  youth  in  the  luxu- 
rious ease  of  a  Court.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1585, 
he  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  Holland,  where  he 
so  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  that  the 
honour  of  a  Knight  Banneret  was  conferred  on  him.  Return- 
ing home,  the  Queen  advanced  him  to  the  office  of  Master  of 
the  Horse,  though  he  was  then  barely  twenty  years  of  age; 
and  on  the  approach  of  the  Armada  she  appointed  him  a 
general  of  horse  and  presented  him  with  the  coveted  Order 
of  the  Garter.  These  rewards  made  him  all  the  more  eager 
for  further  action.  He  accompanied  the  expedition  of 
Norris  and  Drake  to  Spain,  to  place  Don  Antonio  on  the 
throne  of  Portugal,  much  to  the  Queen's  disgust,  who  wrote 
him  a  sharp  letter,  bidding  him  return  at  once.  '  Whereof 
you  see  you  fail  not,'  she  said,  '  as  you  will  be  loath  to 
incur  our  indignation,  and  will  answer  for  the  contrary  at 
your  uttermost  peril.'  To  this  command  Essex,  with  his 
customary  boldness,  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  ;  yet  on 
his  return,  Elizabeth,  after  a  few  days  of  ill-simulated  anger, 
fully  pardoned  him,  and  conferred  upon  him  several  valu- 
able grants  from  the  Crown.     In  1591  the  favourite  was 
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appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  sent  into  Nor- 
mandy to  assist  Henry  IV.  of  France  in  recovering  Rouen ; 
a  few  years  later  he  was  despatched  with  Lord  Howard  to 
Cadiz,  to  wreck  the  Spanish  fleet  and  destroy  the  town,  in 
which  expedition  he  displayed  his  usual  gallantry.  On  his 
return  he  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  and 
created  Earl  Marshal  of  England. 

Essex  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  good  fortune.  He 
held  every  honour  and  office  that  a  courtier  could  covet ; 
young  men  who  sought  advancement  rather  paid  their 
court  to  him  in  preference  to  the  Secretary  of  State ;  he 
was  beloved  by  the  mob  ;  whilst  the  Puritans  regarded  him 
as  the  successor  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  as  their  natural 
protector.  So  rapid  an  elevation  to  the  highest  honours  had 
its  usual  consequences.  Essex,  naturally  haughty,  became 
arrogant  and  domineering ;  he  dictated  to  all  who  crossed 
his  path,  and  declined  to  be  interfered  with ;  even  to  the 
Queen  he  was  at  times  most  offensive,  and  spoke  in  tones 
which  would  have  cost  another  man  his  head.  His  pride 
was  now  to  receive  a  severe  lesson.  At  a  meeting  of  a  few 
members  of  the  Council  a  discussion  arose  between  Elizabeth 
and  the  favourite  as  to  the  choice  of  some  fit  and  able  person 
to  superintend  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  which  were  as  usual  in 
a  tm'bulent  and  unsatisfactory  condition.  The  Queen  gave 
her  voice  in  favour  of  Sir  William  Knollys ;  Essex,  on  the 
contrary,  voted  for  Sir  George  Carew.  Hating  dictation  as 
much  as  her  favourite,  Elizabeth  instructed  Sir  Robert 
Cecil  to  appoint  Knollys  to  the  post;  whereupon  Essex, 
forgetful  of  his  loyalty  as  a  subject  and  his  manners  as  a 
gentleman,  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  turned  his  back  con- 
temptuously upon  his  sovereign.  Such  conduct,  and  espe- 
cially before  spectators,  Elizabeth  declined  to  overlook;  she 
walked  up  to  the  favourite,  soundly  boxed  his  ears,  and  bade 
him,  in  words  very  significant  of  the  eoarseness  of  her  age, 
'  Go  and  be  hanged  ! '  Blind  with  passion,  Essex  clapped 
his  hand  to  his  sword,  and  with  a  great  oath  swore  that  '  he 
never  would  pardon  so  gross  an  affront,  no,  not  even  from 
Henry  the  Eighth,'  and  without  another  word  passed  through 
the  doors  and  quitted  the  Court. 

Weeks  sped  on,  and  still  Essex,  sullen  and  vindictive, 
refused  to  make  apology  for  his  conduct,  preferring  to  shut 
himself  up  in  rigid  seclusion.  The  Queen,  after  her  first 
burst  of  anger,  had  keenly  regretted  the  insult  she  had  put 
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upon  her  favourite ;  yet  she  felt  that  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown  must  be  maintained,  and  Essex  be  the  one  to  sue  for 
pardon.  Let  him,  she  said,  but  express  sorrow  for  his  rude- 
ness, and  he  would  not  find  her  cruel.  The  friends  of  Essex 
now  interfered,  and  advised  him  to  be  contrite  and  penitent. 
Sir  Henry  Ley  wrote  to  him,  and  tried  to  pour  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters.  '  Your  honour,'  he  said,1  '  is  more  clear  to 
you  than  your  life.  Yet  consider  that  she  is  your  sovereign, 
whom  you  may  not  treat  upon  equal  conditions.  .  .  .  Your 
wrongs  may  be  greater  tban  you  can  well  digest,  but  consider 
how  great  she  is,  and  how  willing  to  be  conquered  ;  what 
advantage  you  have  in  yielding  v-  hen  you  are  wronged,  and 
what  disadvantage  by  facing  her  on  whose  favour  you  rely ; 
how  strong  you  will  make  your  enemies,  and  how  weak  your 
friends  ;  how  provoked  patience  may  turn  to  fury,  and 
delayed  anger  to  hatred.  Only,  whatever  peace  you  make, 
use  no  means  but  yourself;  it  will  be  more  honourable  to 
you  and  more  acceptable  to  her.'  The  Lord  Keeper  Egerton 
expressed  himself  to  the  same  effect.  '  I  offer,'  he  wrote,2 
'  loving  advice,  as  bystanders  often  see  more  clearly  than 
people  do  themselves  in  their  own  causes.  This  long-con 
tinued  and  unseasonable  discontent  will  make  your  cause 
worse  and  worse.  You  may  yet  return  safely,  but  to  progress 
is  desperate ;  you  leave  your  friends  open  to  contempt,  and 
encourage  foreign  enemies  by  the  news  that  her  Majesty  and 
the  realm  are  maimed  of  so  worthy  a  member,  who  has  so 
often  daunted  them.  Also  you  fail  in  the  duty  which  by 
nature,  policy,  and  religion  you  owe  to  the  Queen.  Let  me 
advise  you  to  bend  to  the  time  and  yield  to  your  sovereign, 
whereby  may  ensue  great  good  and  no  dishonour.  The 
difficulty  is  in  self-conquest,  which  is  the  height  of  true 
valour.  If  you  do  this  the  Queen  will  be  satisfied,  your 
country  and  friends  benefited,  yourself  honoured,  and  your 
enemies  disappointed.' 

Still  Essex  failed  to  be  convinced.  '  I  would  sooner 
make  you  a  judge,'  he  writes  to  the  Lord  Keeper,3  'than  any 
other,  but  I  must  appeal  from  earthly  judges,  when  the 
highest  has  imposed  the  heaviest  punishment  on  me  without 
trial.  I  am  not  unreasonably  discontent ;  but  the  passionate 
indignation  of  a  prince  is  an  unseasonable  tempest,  when  a 
harvest  for  painful  labours  is  expected,  and  the  smart  must 

1  Stale  Papers.  Domestic,  edited  by  Mrs.  Green  [August  ?],  1598. 
■  Ibid.  3  ji,;^ 
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be  cured  or  the  senseless  part  cut  off.  The  Queen  is  obdurate, 
and  I  cannot  be  senseless.  I  see  an  end  of  my  fortunes,  and 
have  set  an  end  to  my  desires.  My  retirement  neither  in- 
jures others  nor  myself.  I  am  released  from  duty  to  my 
country  by  my  dismissal.  I  will  always  owe  duty  to  her 
Majesty  as  an  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  and  I  have  served 
her  as  a  clerk,  but  cannot  as  a  slave.  You  bid  me  give  way 
to  time ;  I  have  done  so  by  going  out  of  the  way,  but  I 
cannot  yield  truth  to  be  falsehood.'  Then  he  continued  that 
his  body  suffered  in  every  part  of  it  by  that  blow  given  him 
by  the  sovereign.  '  What  ! '  he  cried,  '  is  it  impossible  for 
crowned  heads  to  do  wrong,  and  so  to  stand  accountable 
to  their  subjects  1  Was  any  power  below  of  an  unlimited 
nature  1  And  has  not  Solomon  said  that  he  is  a  fool  who 
laughs  when  he  is  stricken  1  I  have  suffered  so  many  and 
great  injuries,'  concluded  the  Earl,  '  that  I  cannot  but  resent 
them  from  my  very  heart.'  Still,  in  spite  of  his  determina- 
tion, absence  from  the  sunshine  of  the  royal  favour  brought 
him  after  a  few  months  into  a  more  malleable  fratne  of  mind  j 
he  tendered  an  apology,  which  was  at  once  accepted.  It  is, 
however,  very  doubtful  whether  the  Queen  ever  entertained 
the  same  friendly  feelings  towards  Essex  as  she  had  before 
this  quarrel.  His  friends  dated  his  ruin  from  the  day  when 
he  had  insulted  his  sovereign.  '  Fortune,'  they  said,  '.  seldom 
caresses  a  cast-off  favourite  a  second  time,  and  princes  once 
disobliged  are  seldom  heartily  reconciled.' 

The  Ireland  which  Elizabeth  had  received  as  one  of  the 
inheritances  of  the  Crown,  was  the  most  miserable  of  coun- 
tries. The  island  was  literally  inhabited  by  savages.  The 
Irish  led  a  nomad  life,  tending  a  few  cattle,  sowing  a  little 
corn,  building  mud  cabins  here  and  there  when  actually 
necessary  to  shield  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
and  using  only  their  cloaks  for  bed  and  raiment.  '  A  man,' 
wrote  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  to  the  Queen  at  the  begin- 
ning of  her  reign,  '  may  ride  south,  west,  and  north,  twenty 
or  forty  miles,  and  see  neither  house,  corn,  nor  cattle  ;  many 
hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children  are  dead  of  famine.' 
The  civilised  Englishmen  who  had  planted  their  settlements 
in  the  country  looked  upon  the  inhabitants  as  a  race  of  serfs, 
to  be  worked  to  death,  to  be  bullied,  and,  if  disobedient  to 
orders,  to  be  shot  down  without  mercy.  '  The  Irishmen,' 
wrote  one  Andrew  Trollope  to  Walsyngham,'  'except  iix 
1  State  Papers,  Ireland,  157 i-1  J8j  edited  by  Haas  Claude  Hamilton. 
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walled  towns,  are  not  Christians,  civil  or  human  creatures, 
but  heathen,  or  rather  savage  and  brute  beasts.  For  many  of 
them,  as  well  women  as  men,  go  commonly  naked,  having  only 
a  loose  mantle  hanging  about  them  ;  if  any  of  them  have  a 
shirt  and  a  pair  of  single  solid  shoes,  which  they  call  brogues, 
they  are  especially  provided  for.  And  the  Earl  of  Clancar 
and  the  Lord  Maurice  came  to  present  themselves  to  my 
Lord  Deputy  at  Dublin,  in  all  their  bravery,  and  the  best 
garment  they  wore  was  a  russet  Irish  mantle,  worth  about  a 
frown  piece,  a  leather  jerkin,  a  pair  of  hose,  and  a  pair  of 
brogues,  but  not  all  worth  a  noble.  And  their  feed  is  flesh, 
if  they  can  steal  any,  for  they  have  no  occupations  or  have 
been  brought  up  to  any  labour  to  earn  anything.  And  if 
they  can  get  no  stolen  flesh,  they  eat,  if  they  can  get  them, 
leek-blades  and  a  three-leafed  grass,  which  they  call  sham- 
rock, and  for  the  want  thereof  carrion  and  grass  in  the 
fields,  with  such  butter  as  is  too  loathsome  to  describe.  The 
best  of  them  have  seldom  bread,  and  the  common  sort  never 
look  after  any.'  Savage,  half-starved,  hating  their  con- 
querors, the  Irish  were  always  on  the  watch  for  opportunity 
to  rise  against  the  English.  Any  leader  who  came  forward 
to  redress  their  grievances  was  sure  of  a  following ;  if  the 
English  troops  in  possession  of  the  island  had  their  ranks 
thinned,  the  Irish  at  once  broke  loose  and  robbed  and 
murdered  all  within  their  reach  ;  the  whole  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth was  one  incessant  straggle  to  keep  under  Irish  dis- 
affection. 

Shortly  after  the  release  of  Essex,  these  difficulties  be- 
came a  great  source  of  anxiety  to  the  Government.  Hugh 
O'Neale,  the  nephew  of  Shan  O'Neale,  or  the  Great  O'Neale, 
had  been  created,  by  the  favour  of  Elizabeth,  Earl  of  Tyrone. 
This  noble  savage,  after  murdering  his  cousin,  the  heir  of 
the  rebel,  caused  himself  to  be  acknowledged  as  head  of  the 
clan,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  dispute  the  feeble  authority  of 
the  English  in  the  island.  Having  entered  into  a  corre- 
spondence with  Spain,  he  obtained  a  large  supply  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  from  Madrid ;  and  then,  uniting  all  the  Irish 
chieftains  under  his  standard,  he  boldly  assumed  the  agres  • 
sive.  For  years  he  successfully  defied  the  arms  of  Sir  John 
Norris,  the  English  commander,  and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat 
upon  Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  Norris's  successor,  in  a  pitched 
battle  at  Blackwater.  These  victories  caused  Tyrone  to  be 
regarded  by  his  countrymen  as  the  deliverer  of  Ireland,  and 
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stimulated  the  efforts  of  the  Irish  to  further  and  more 
dangerous  opposition.  It  now  became  evident  to  the 
Council  at  home  that  the  rebellion  across  St.  George's 
Channel  had  assumed  a  form  which  it  was  most  short- 
sighted to  ignore  or  trifle  with.  An  army  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand men  was  raised  to  crush  the  disaffected  Irish,  and 
Essex — for  the  Ireland  of  Elizabeth's  day  was  the  great 
school  of  rude  soldiership — prevailed  upon  the  Queen  to 
appoint  him  governor  of  Ireland,  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Lieutenant.  Amid  the  applause  of  the  nation  he  crossed 
over  to  Dublin  to  take  command  of  the  troops.  Unfortu- 
nately, though  all  his  applications  for  reinforcements  and 
arms  were  readily  granted  by  the  Council,  and  the  parsi- 
monious Elizabeth  moaned  that  she  paid  him  a  thousand 
pounds  a  day,  Essex  failed  to  distinguish  himself.  He 
dawdled  his  time  away,  he  exhausted  his  men  by  useless 
marches  and  countermarches,  sickness  set  in  and  reduced 
the  number  of  his  forces,  whilst  the  enemy  hung  upon  his 
rear  worrying  the  English  in  irregular  skirmishes,  yet  ever 
carefully  avoiding  a  decided  engagement. 

Negotiations  now  took  place.  Tyrone  sent  a  message  to 
Essex,  desiring  a  conference,  which  was  agreed  to ;  pi'oposals 
for  a  truce  most  favourable  to  the  Irish  were  discussed,  and 
it  appears  that  Essex  had  at  this  time  also  commenced  a 
disloyal  correspondence  with  the  enemy.  The  anger  of  the 
Queen  at  this  termination  of  hostilities  so  degrading  to  her 
troops  was  extreme.  She  expressed  her  dissatisfaction  to 
Essex,  but  ordered  him  to  remain  at  his  post  until  he  re- 
ceived her  further  commands.  The  Lord  Lieutenant,  how- 
ever, fully  aware  of  the  capital  that  his  enemies  would  make 
out  of  his  misdirection  of  the  campaign,  and  not  yet  certain 
that  he  had  completely  regained  the  good  favour  of  his 
mistress,  refused  to  give  malice  time  enough  to  insinuate  its 
poison,  but  hurried  home  with  all  haste.  Wearied  and 
travel-stained,  he  presented  himself  at  Court  at  an  early 
hour  of  the  morning,  hastened  upstairs,  looked  in  at  the 
presence-chamber,  then  at  the  privy  chamber,  nor  scrupled 
to  enter  the  royal  bedchamber,  where  Elizabeth,  her  toilet 
not  completed,  was  sitting  with  her  hair  unbrushed  and  fall- 
ing about  her  face  and  shoulders.  Essex  threw  himself 
upon  his  knees  before  her,  kissed  her  hands,  and  implored 
her  not  to  judge  him  by  the  counsels  of  his  enemies.  The 
Queen,  now  only  under  the  influence  of  the  tender  feeliug 
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consequent  upon  seeing  her  favourite  again,  was  very  kind 
and  gracious.  She  looked  lovingly  upon  him,  and  failed  to 
say  a  single  word  of  reproach.  Quitting  the  chamber,  Essex, 
most  agreeably  disappointed,  thanked  God  that,  though  he 
had  suffered  much  trouble  and  many  storms  abroad,  he  had 
found  a  sweet  calm  at  home. 

But  the  favourite  had  been  too  hasty  in  arriving  at  his 
conclusions.  His  offences  were  not  to  be  so  easily  condoned. 
On  reflection  the  Queen  felt  that  the  case  before  her  was 
one  to  be  decided,  not  by  the  heart,  but  by  the  head.  Essex 
had  been  guilty  of  the  most  culpable  military  negligence,  he 
had  spent  vast  sums  of  money  for  no  purpose,  and  in  arrang- 
ing a  truce  with  Tyrone  he  had  acted  with  an  independence 
which  was  an  insult  to  the  Crown.  Elizabeth  soon  showed 
the  change  in  her  sentiments.  In  the  afternoon  she  met 
Essex,  looked  darkly  upon  him,  and  bade  him  be  confined 
to  his  chamber  until  she  gave  orders  for  his  release.  A  few 
days  afterwards  his  case  was  made  a  special  subject  of  dis- 
cussion by  the  Council.  The  Lord  Keeper,  Egerton,  ex 
pressed  himself  very  severely.  The  whole  campaign,  he 
cried,  had  been  most  disgracefully  mismanaged.  The 
directions  of  her  Majesty  had  not  been  followed.  '  Instead,' 
said  his  Lordship,  '  of  the  army  being  led  against  the  arch- 
rebel  in  Ulster,  it  was  canied  into  Munster,  and  people  and; 
treasure  wasted.  Then  a  parley  was  had  with  Tyrone,  and 
dishonourable  conditions  accepted,  which  left  her  Majesty 
Queen  only  in  name,  whilst  my  Lord  of  Essex  presumed  on 
a  bare  promise  of  truce  to  leave  the  realm  and  come  over, 
contrary  to  her  Majesty's  express  command.' 

The  Lord  Ti-easurer  followed  suit.  The  expenses  of  this 
attempt,  he  said,  had  been  enormous.  All  the  demands  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  been  amply  answered;  Arms,  am- 
munition, and  clothing  had  been  sent  to  Dublin  without  stint. 
As  to  pay,  the  army  had  been  loyally  treated,  ~N'o  fault  could 
be  found  with  the  commissariat,  for  there  had  always  been 
a  three  months'  supply  of  provisions  beforehand.  '  This 
expedition,'  concluded  the  Treasurer,  '  has  hardly  cost  her 
Majesty  less  in  the  seven  months  than  300,000£.  My  Lord 
of  Essex  is  too  honourable  and  just  to  deny  that  he  has  been 
royally  furnished.'  After  speeches  of  a  similar  character  from 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil,  the  Council 
delivered  their  verdict.  They  were  of  opinion  that  Essex 
had  made  wrong  use  of  the  treasure  committed  to  him,  that 

«  2 
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he  had  heen  dilatory  in  his  movements,  that  he  had  exceeded 
his  powers  and  had  disobeyed  orders.1  Their  report  was 
handed  to  the  Queen,  and  the  favourite  was  kept  in  strict 
seclusion,  not  even  being  permitted  to  see  his  Countess,  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord  Keeper.  From  the  Michaelmas  of 
1599  to  the  August  of  1600  Essex  was  a  prisoner. 

During  the  weary  months  of  his  confinement  he  wrote 
frequently  to  the  Queen.2  He  openly  acknowledged  his 
offences,  trusted  to  her  '  princely  and  angelic  nature,'  and 
implored  that  this  cup  might  pass  from  him.  He  only 
desired  life,  he  said,  to  expiate  his  former  offences,  and  to 
recover  the  favour  of  his  Queen.  Still,  he  pleaded  in  vain. 
His  successor  in  Ireland  was  winning  brilliant  victories,  and 
the  Queen,  played  upon  by  the  malice  of  those  who  hated 
Essex,  refused  to  grant  the  prayers  of  her  former  favourite. 
To  the  prisoner  life  unsunned  by  the  royal  presence  was 
worse  than  death.  '  Before  all  letters  written  in  this  hand 
be  banished,'  he  pleads  again,3  '  or  he  that  sends  this  enjoins 
himself  eternal  silence,  be  pleased  to  read  over  these  humble 
lines.  At  sundry  times  I  received  those  words  as  your  own, 
"  that  you  meant  to  correct  and  not  to  ruin,"  since  which  time 
when  I  languished  in  four  months'  sickness,  forfeited  almost 
all  that  I  was  able  to  engage,  felt  the  very  pangs  of  death 
upon  me,  and  saw  my  poor  reputation  not  suffered  to  die 
with  me,  but  buried  and  I  alive.  I  yet  kissed  your  fair 
correcting  hand,  and  was  confident  in  your  royal  word  ;  for  I 
said  to  myself,  "Between  my  ruin  and  my  sovereign's  favour 
there  is  no  mean ;  and  if  she  bestow  favour  again,  she  gives 
it  with  all  things  that  in  this  world  I  either  need  or  desire.' 
But  now  that  the  length  of  my  troubles  and  the  increase  of 
your  indignation  have  made  all  men  so  afraid  of  me  as  my 
own  poor  state  is  ruined,  and  my  friends  and  servants  like 
to  die  in  prison,  because  I  can  not  help  myself  with  my  own, 
I  not  only  feel  the  weight  of  your  indignation,  and  am  sub- 
ject to  their  malicious  informations  that  first  envied  me  your 
favour  and  now  hate  me  out  of  custom ;  but,  as  if  I  were 
thrown  into  a  corner  like  a  dead  carcass,  I  am  gnawed  on 

1  State  Papers,  Domestic.  Speeches  by  the  Council  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
November  28.  1599. 

2  His  letters  begging  to  be  restored  to  favour,  amongst  the  State  Papers, 
arc  those  of  Februar}'  11  and  12 ;  April  4  ;  May  12  (two)  ;  June  21  ;  July 
26;  August  27;  September  6,  9,  and  22;  September?  (two);  October  4 
and  18;  October?  1600. 

3  Stat   Papers,  Domestic,  May  12, 1600. 
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and  torn  by  the  basest  creatures  upon  earth.  The  prating 
tavern-haunter  speaks  of  me  what  he  lists ;  the  frantic 
libeller  writes  of  me  what  he  lists  ;  they  print  me  and  make 
me  speak  to  the  world,  and  shortly  they  will  play  me  upon 
the  stage.  The  least  of  these  is  worse  than  death,  but  this 
is  not  the  worst  of  my  destiny ;  for  you,  who  have  protected 
from  scorn  and  infamy  all  to  whom  you  once  avowed  favour 
but  Essex,  and  never  repented  of  any  gracious  assurance  you 
had  given  till  now,  have  now,  in  this  eighth  month  of  my 
close  imprisonment,  rejected  my  letters  and  refused  to  hear 
of  me,  which  to  traitors  you  never  did.  What  remains  is 
only  to  beseech  you  to  conclude  my  punishment,  my  misery, 
and  my  life  all  together,  that  I  may  go  to  my  Saviour,  who 
has  paid  Himself  a  ransom  for  me,  and  who  (methinks)  I 
still  hear  calling  me  out  of  this  unkind  world  in  which  I 
have  lived  too  long,  and  once  thought  myself  too  happy.' 

The  continued  silence  of  his  Queen  pained  him  beyond 
measure.  '  I  must  sometimes  moan,  look  up  and  speak, 
that  you  may  know  your  servant  lives,'  he  writes  again.1 
1 1  live,  though  sick  in  spirit  unto  death,  yet  mourn  not 
for  impatiency,  as  commonly  sick  men  do.  I  look  up  to 
you,  mine  only  physician,  yet  look  for  no  physic  till  you 
think  the  crisis  past  and  the  time  fit  for  a  cure.  I  speak 
the  words  of  my  soul,  yet  cannot  utter  that  which  most  con- 
cerns me,  and  should  give  my  full  heart  greatest  ease ; 
therefore  I  say  to  myself,  "  Lie  still,  look  down  and  be  silent." 
You  never  buried  alive  any  creature  of  your  favour,  and 
have  passed  your  princely  word  that  your  correction  is  not 
intended  for  the  ruin  of  your  humblest  vassal.'  Then,  since 
moaning  will  not  move  his  mistress,  he  tries  a  lighter  strain  : 
'  Haste,  paper,  to  that  happy  presence,'  he  exclaims,2 
•  whence  only  unhappy  I  am  banished  !  Kiss  that  fair, 
correcting  hand  which  lays  now  plasters  to  my  lighter  hurts, 
but  to  my  greatest  wound  applieth  nothing.  Say  thou 
earnest  from  shaming,  languishing,  despairing  Essex.' 

To  many,  the  harshness  with  which  the  ex-favourite  was 
now  treated  by  the  Court  was  far  from  approved,  of.  His 
courage,  his  genial  manners,  the  cool  audacity  which  charac- 
terised his  opposition  to  most  things,  had  raised  Essex  to  the 
position  of  a  mob  hero.  The  crowd  cheered  him  under  the 
windows  of  his  prison,  murmured  against  his  confinement, 

1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  July  26,  1GO0. 
3  Ibid.    September  6,  1600. 
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and  groaned  at  the  names  of  his  enemies.  With  a  certain 
section  of  the  clergy,  the  favourite,  from  the  comparative 
purity  of  his  past  life,  the  soundness  of  his  Protestantism, 
and  from  his  position  as  patron  of  the  Puritans,  had  always 
been  popular.  In  his  hour  of  need,  and  more  especially  as 
he  was  laid  low  with  fever,  the  Church  now  proved  her 
friendship  for  him.  In  the  diocese  of  London,  special  prayers 
were  put  up  for  him,  and  allusions  made  to  his  case  from  the 
pulpit.  For  such  ecclesiastical  sympathy  the  Bishop  of 
London  fell  into  bad  odour  at  the  Court.  '  My  Lord  Grace 
tells  me,'  writes  Dr.  Edward  Stanhope  to  his  brother,  Sir 
John  Stanhope,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber,1  '  that  her 
Majesty  has  taken  offence  at  my  Lord  of  London,  and  is  not 
well  pleased  with  his  Grace  for  the  indiscretion  of  some 
ministers  in  and  about  London.  Some  have,  in  their  sermons 
at  Paul's  Cross,  uttered  matters  impertinent  to  her  govern- 
ment and  unfitting  their  place,  and  therein  have  preached 
undutifully  ;  others,  not  respecting  the  Earl  of  Essex's 
restraint  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  have  in  their  sermons, 
also  at  Paul's  Cross,  prayed  for  him  by  name ;  others  have 
caused  their  bell  to  be  knelled  as  a  passing-bell  for  him,  and 
have  recommended  him  by  name  to  God  in  their  public 
prayers,  and  have  had  prayers  purposely  made  for  him.' 

From  a  statement  made  to  the  Council  by  the  rector  of 
St.  Andrew's  in  the  Wardrobe,  London,  we  learn  the  form  of 
prayer  that  was  used  on  that  occasion  ■  it  ran  as  follows  : 2 — 
'  I  humbly  beseech  Thee,  dear  Father,  to  look  mercifully 
with  Thy  gracious  favour  upon  that  noble  Barak  Thy 
servant,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  strengthening  him  in  the  inward 
man  against  all  his  enemies.  0  Lord,  make  his  bed  in  this 
Lis  sickness,  that  so  Thy  gracious  corrections  now  upon  him 
may  be  easy  and  comfortable  unto  him  as  Thy  fatherly  in- 
structions. And  in  Thy  good  time  restore  him  unto  his 
former  health,  and  gracious  favour  of  his  and  our  most 
dread  sovereign,  to  Thy  glory,  the  good  of  this  Church  and 
kingdom,  and  the  grief  and  discouragement  of  all  wicked 
Edomites  that  bear  evil  will  to  Zion,  and  say  to  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  "  There,  there,  clown  with  it,  down  with  it  to  the 
ground." '  Babington,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  was  also  repri- 
manded for  having  given  expression  to  this  sympathy. 

The  prisoner  was  now  to  be  set  at  liberty.     So   much 

1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  December  29,  1599. 

2  Ibid.    Statement  by  David  Roberts,  B.D.  Jaiuary  1, 1600. 
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mercy  the  Queen  showed  him,  that  before  he  gained  his 
freedom  she  had  his  case  submitted  judicially  to  the  Privy 
Council,  instead  of  to  the  terrible  Star  Chamber.  The  trial 
lasted  eleven  hours  ;  Essex  del  ended  himself  with  ability  and 
a  dignified  humility.  The  sentence  passed  upon  him  was, 
that  he  should  be  deprived  of  all  his  public  offices  except  the 
post  of  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  that  he  should  return  to  his 
own  house,  and  there  remain  a  prisoner  until  it  pleased  her 
Majesty  to  give  orders  for  his  release.  To  Essex  this  verdict 
was  more  lenient  than  he  had  expected ;  he  had  regained  his 
liberty,  and  his  estates  were  not  burdened  with  heavy  fines  ; 
for  offences  much  less  than  his,  men  had  suffered  death  upon 
the  scaffold,  and  their  wives  and  children  had  been  left 
destitute.  '  Words,  if  you  can,'  he  writes  to  the  Queen,1 
'  express  my  lowly  thankfulness,  but  press  not,  sue  not,  move 
not,  lest  passion  prompt  you,  and  I  by  you  both  be  betrayed. 
Report  my  silence,  my  solitariness,  my  sighs,  but  not  my 
hopes,  my  fears,  my  desires;  for  my  uttermost  ambition  is 
to  be  a  mute  person  in  that  presence  where  joy  and  wonder 
would  bar  speech,  from  the  greatest  lady's,  in  power  and 
goodness,  humblest  vassal.' 

On  his  release  from  custody,  Essex  hastened  down  to  his 
country  seat,  Ewelme  Lodge,  Oxfordshire.  Both  he  and  his 
friends  were  confident,  since  he  had  been  allowed  to  hold  the 
office  of  Master  of  the  Horse,  that  he  would  speedily  be  sum- 
moned to  Court,  and  be  once  more  reinstated  as  the  power- 
ful Essex  of  old,  the  cherished  favourite  of  his  sovereign. 
Still,  weeks  passed  on,  yet  no  messenger  rode  up  to  his  gates 
in  hot  haste  with  the  summons  he  so  ardently  expected.  He 
was  alone,  and  he  felt  he  was  forgotten ;  his  mistress  was  of 
sterner  stuff  than  he  had  imagined,  for  he  had  offended  her 
where  she  was  most  resentful ;  he  had  acted  independently 
of  her  authority — for  Elizabeth  was  not  only  the  Queen,  but 
the  Government — and  he  had  made  deep  inroads  upon  her 
purse.  The  debts  of  Essex  had  always  been  enormous,  and 
now  that  he  was  out  of  favour  his  creditors  became  exacting 
and  pressed  him  for  payment.  In  his  more  fortunate  days 
the  Queen  had  granted  him  a  monopoly  of  sweet  wines ;  the 
patent  was  on  the  eve  of  its  expiration,  and  the  quondam 
favourite  was  most  anxious  to  have  it  renewed.  He  knew 
that  the  moment  was  most  critical :  if  the  grant  were  con- 
firmed to  him,  he  felt  that  all  was  not  yet  lost ;  if,  however, 
1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  September  9,  1600 
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it  were  refused,  it  would  prove  to  him  that  the  hope  of 
restoration  to  the  royal  favour  would  henceforth  be  but  the 
idlest  of  dreams. 

He  wrote  to  the  Queen.1  '  If  conscience  did  not  tell  me,' 
he  said,  '  that  without  imploring  your  goodness  at  this  time 
I  should  lose  the  present  support,  my  poor  estate,  the  hope 
of  any  ability  to  do  you  future  service,  and  the  means  of 
satisfying  a  number  of  hungry  creditors,  who  suffer  me,  in 
my  retired  life,  to  have  no  rest,  I  would  still  appear  before 
you  as  a  mute  person.  But  since,  this  day  seven  night,  the 
lease  which  I  hold  by  your  beneficence  expires,  and  that 
farm  is  my  chief  maintenance  and  only  means  of  compound- 
ing with  the  merchants  to  whom  I  am  indebted,  give  me 
leave  to  remind  you  that  your  courses  were  to  tend  to  cor- 
rection, not  to  ruin.  If  my  creditors  would  take  for  payment 
many  ounces  of  my  blood,  or  if  the  taking  away  of  this  farm 
would  only  for  want  pinch  my  body,  you  should  never  hear  of 
this  suit.  I  have  no  boldness  to  importune,  and  can  draw  no 
argument  to  solicit.  The  only  suit  which  I  can  make  will- 
ingly and  must  make  continually,  to  you  is,  that  you  will 
once  again  look  with  gracious  eyes  upon  me.' 

Elizabeth,  however,  refused  to  be  moved  by  honeyed 
words.  She  declined  his  request,  adding  that  '  an  ungovern- 
able beast  must  be  stinted  in  his  provender  ! '  This  con- 
temptuous reply  was  the  one  drop  that  caused  Essex's  bitter 
cup  to  flow  over.  He  had  been  imprisoned,  he  had  been 
separated  from  his  wife,  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  offices, 
he  had  been  reprimanded  by  the  Council  and  had  been 
exiled  by  his  Queen  from  her  Court.  Whatever  were  the 
offences  he  had  committed,  he  had  never  attempted  to  palliate 
or  deny  them  ;  he  had  acknowledged  his  guilt,  and  had  been 
incessant  in  his  prayers  for  pardon.  Though  his  letters  to  his 
sovereign  had  remained  unanswered,  he  had  always  written 
to  her  as  the  most  penitent  and  respectful  of  subjects.  •  Until 
I  may  appear  in  your  presence,  and  kiss  your  fair  correcting 
hand,  time  itself  is  a  perpetual  night,  and  the  whole  world 
but  a  sepulchre,'  2  were  almost  the  last  words  he  wrote  to  her 
before  maddened  into  desperation.  He  had  never  taken 
advantage  of  his  popularity  to  side  with  the  Queen's  enemies 
and  thus  make  himself  a  danger  to  the  State.  He  had  been 
loyal,  repentant,  and  above  the  intrigues  of  a  traitorous 
ambition.  But  the  bow  too  much  strained  will  break  ;  and 
»  State  Papers,  Domestic,  Sept.  22,  1G00.        2  Ibid.    October  18, 1600. 
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beneath  the  constant  refusals  of  Elizabeth,  the  loyalty  of 
Essex  at  last  gave  way.  His  wounded  pride  bade  him  abandon 
the  humiliating  pleadings  of  the  past,  and  make  his  harsh 
mistress  regret  that  she  had  ever  driven  him  into  the  ranks 
of  the  opposition.  Who  was  this  relentless  woman,  he  cried, 
to  embitter  his  career  and  hand  him  over  to  his  enemies  % 
He  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  opinions;  he  uttered 
insolent  remarks  about  the  Queen,  which  he  knew  would 
come  to  her  ears,  whilst  he  openly  defied  the  Council. 

There  is  no  quarrel  so  bitter  as  the  one  between  friends 
who  have  been  estranged,  where  the  man  has  had  his  pride 
wounded  and  the  woman  her  vanity.  The  Queen  called 
Essex  a  needy  suppliant  and  a  trickster,  whilst  the  favourite 
retorted  that  Elizabeth  was  as  crooked  in  her  mind  as  in  her 
bo  ly.  From  uttering  offensive  words,  Essex  now  proceeded 
to  meditate  disloyal  actions.  Aware  that  he  owed  all  his 
disgrace  to  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  he  resolved  upon  play- 
ing the  part  in  England  which  the  Due  de  Guise  had  played 
in  France — and  compelling  the  Queen,  even  at  the  hazard 
of  inciting  the  mob  to  revolt,  to  change  her  Ministers.  He 
secretly  filled  his  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  with 
disaffected  Catholics  and  Puritans,  and  had  the  rooms 
guarded  by  a  strong  force  of  armed  retainers.  Informed  of 
these  preparations,  the  Lord  Keeper,  the  Earl  of  Worcester, 
Sir  William  Knollys,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  visited 
Essex  House,  and  inquired,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  what 
was  the  meaning  of  this  armed  assembly  %  Essex  replied 
that,  as  his  life  was  in  danger,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
seek  the  protection  of  his  retainers.  To  this  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  answered,  that  if  Essex  dismissed  his  forces,  his  case 
should  be  brought  before  the  Queen,  and  justice  done  him. 
Hereupon  the  adherents  of  the  favourite  shouted  that  the 
Lords  of  the  Council  were  only  thus  parleying  to  gain  time, 
and  a  few  raised  the  cry  of  '  Kill  them  !  kill  them  ! '  The 
Lord  Keeper  now  asked  to  speak  privately  with  Essex  in  his 
study.  The  request  was  granted ;  but  once  in  the  room 
Essex  gave  orders  that  the  Lord  Keeper  and  the  rest  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Council  with  him  should  be  detained,  with 
'  all  honour  and  courtesy,'  until  his  return  from  the  City. 
•  You  will  be  deceived  there,'  said  the  Lord  Keeper ;  '  for 
the  Queen  has  many  good  subjects  in  the  City.'  '  I  have 
great  hopes  of  the  City,'  replied  Essex.  '  else  I  would  never 
go  there.'     '  Then,   if  that  be  so,'  added   the  Lord  Chief 
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Justice,  '  it  will  be  an  occasion  of  effusion  of  much  English 
blood,  and  an  occasion  of  spoiling  of  the  City  by  desperate 
persons,  and  it  will  be  the  worst  for  the  Earl  of  Essex  and 
Ins  company  in  the  end.'  The  Lords  were  kept  in  custody 
about  three  hours ;  but,  '  the  better  to  pass  the  time,'  the 
Countess  of  Essex  and  Lady  Rich  came  into  the  chamber 
and  chatted  with  the  prisoners.1 

Meanwhile  Essex  had  been  busy  trying  to  win  over  the 
citizens  to  his  side.  Accompanied  by  the  Earls  Rutland, 
Southampton,  and  Bedford,  Lords  Sandys,  Monteagle,  and 
Chandos,  Sir  William  Constable,  Sir  Charles  Danvers,  Sir 
Charles  Percy,  Sir  John  Tracy,  and  a  following  of  gentle- 
men of  birth  to  the  number  of  nearly  two  hundred,  armed 
only  with  rapiers,  the  favourite  marched  east,  bidding  all  he 
met  to  join  him.  But  the  affair  had  now  got  wind,  and 
hasty  preparations  were  made  to  defeat  the  ends  of  the  rebel. 
The  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  hurried  from  St.  Paul's, 
where  they  were  listening  to  a  sermon,  to  put  the  City  in 
arms.  Charing  Cross  and  the  back  parts  of  Westminster 
were  strongly  barricaded.  Whitehall  was  guarded  by  troops. 
A  proclamation  was  hastily  drawn  up,  calling  Essex  a 
traitor,  and  a  handsome  reward  offered  to  all  who  would 
capture  him.  It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  favourite  to  go 
straight  to  the  Court  and  seize  the  person  of  the  Queen  ;  but, 
hearing  of  the  barricades  at  Charing  Cross,  and  how  well 
Whitehall  was  protected,  he  changed  his  mind  and  proceeded 
to  the  City  to  swell  his  following.  Recruits,  however,  failed  to 
enter  his  ranks.  Essex  walked  up  and  down  for  four  or  five 
hours,  but  the  citizens  to  a  man  refused  to  join  him,  though 
they  dared  not  arrest  him.  Finding  everywhere  repulse  instead 
of  adherence,  he  began  to  return  home.  At  Ludgate  the  gate 
was  shut  and  vigorously  defended  by  pikes.  Sir  Charles 
Blount  was  wounded  and  Sir  John  Tracy  killed.  To  force  the 
gate  with  his  ill-armed  retainers  was  impossible,  and  the  rebel 
now  rapidly  beat  a  retreat  to  Queenhithe,  where  he  took  boat 
for  Essex  House.  Here  he  and  his  followers  shut  themselves 
in,  vowing  '  not  to  come  alive  into  their  enemies'  hands.'  2 

This  stern  resolve,  however,  soon  cooled.  Essex  House, 
though   well  supplied  with    '  warlike   provisions,'  was  not 

State  Papers,  Domestic.  Examination  of  Sir  John  Davies.  February 
10,  1601, 

2  Ibid.    Cecil  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  February  10, 1601. 
Also  Vincent  llussey  to .    February  11,  1601. 
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adapted  to  stand  a  siege.  From  three  in  the  afternoon  till 
late  in  the  evening  the  troops  of  the  Lord  Admiral  sur- 
rounded the  house  and  essayed  to  take  it  hy  storm,  but  on 
.each  occasion  they  were  vigorously  repulsed  by  the  besieged. 
Petards  were  now  brought  from  the  Tower,  and  the  Lord 
Admiral  threatened  to  blow  up  the  house,  which  hitherto 
■  he  had  forborne  to  do  because  my  Ladies  Essex  and  Rich 
were  within  it.'  The  Queen  had  sent  word  that  she  would 
not  sleep  until  Essex  House  had  surrendered,  and  the  Lord 
Admiral  now  proceeded  to  carry  his  threat  into  execution. 
To  spare  the  gentlewomen  in  the  house  he  offered  Essex  two 
hours'  respite,  so  that  such  dames  could  be  removed  from 
all  danger.  This  proposal  was  readily  accepted.  '  And 
yourself,  my  Lord,'  cried  Sir  Robert  Sydney  to  Essex,  '  what 
mean  you  to  do  %  for  the  house  is  to  be  blown  up  by  gun- 
powder unless  you  will  yield.'  The  only  answer  given  was 
that  they  would  the  sooner  fly  to  heaven.  Essex  was  now  re- 
monstrated with  upon  the  desperate  act  he  was  committing, 
and  the  Lord  Admiral  promised  to  place  his  grievances 
before  the  Queen  if  he  would  but  surrender.  '  Ah  ! '  cried 
Essex  in  despair,  '  there  is  no  one  near  the  Queen  that 
will  be  suffered  to  make  a  true  report  of  this  action,  or  to 
speak  a  good  word  for  me.'  On  the  promise,  however,  of 
the  Lord  Admiral  that  such  would  not  be  the  case,  both 
Essex  and  Southampton  consented  to  yield.  They  were  at 
once  arrested,  and,  in  company  with  the  leaders  of  their 
conspiracy,  sent  to  the  Tower.  '  And  so,'  writes  Yincent 
Hussey,1  'that dismal  tumult,  like  the  fit  of  Ephemera,  or 
one  day's  ague,  ceased.' 

On  February  19,  1600,  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  South- 
ampton stood  at  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High 
Steward  in  "Westminster  Hall  to  be  tried  for  treason.  The 
case  was  so  clear  against  Essex  that  it  seemed  impossible  he 
could  be  acquitted.  It  was  proved  by  witness  after  witness 
that  he  had  gone  about  with  armed  men  to  coerce  or  dis- 
inherit the  Queen,  that  he  had  imprisoned  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  sent  with  orders  to  disarm  the  rebels,  that  he  had 
attempted  to  raise  the  citizens,  and  that  he  had  turned  his 
house  into  a  fortress  for  unlawful  purposes.  '  What  need  I,' 
said  Coke,  '  to  stand  upon  further  proofs?'  '  Essex's  best 
cover,'  cried  Bacon,  '  is  to  confess  and  not  to  justify.'     The 

1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  February  11,  1601.     See  also  Cecil  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.    Same  date. 
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favourite  did  not  attempt  to  justify  himself.  He  was  not, 
he  said,  disloyal,  nor  had  he  ever  entertained  any  idea  of 
harming  the  Queen.  His  only  object  was  to  secure  access  to 
her  Majesty,  in  order  to  unfold  his  griefs  against  his  private 
enemies.  He  had  never  been  a  friend  of  sectaries  or  Papists, 
hypocrites  or  atheists.  He  admitted  that  he  was  wrong  to 
have  barricaded  his  house  ;  his  adherents  had  wished  him  to 
yield,  and  he  hoped,  he  said  generously,  that  no  crimes  of  his 
would  be  visited  upon  them.  Both  prisoners  were  unani- 
mously found  guilty  of  treason,  and  sentence  of  death  passed 
upon  them.  Southampton  was  afterwards  reprieved.  To  the 
legal  mind  this  trial  is  of  great  importance,  since  it  was  then 
laid  down  that  to  compel  by  force  the  King  to  change  his 
policy  was  treason,  and  that  rebellion  and  killing  the  King 
were  offences  deserving  the  same  punishment.  Upon  this 
construction  of  Lord  Coke's  much  of  the  subsequent  law  of 
treason  rests. 

As  it  was  well  known  that  Essex  was  beloved  by  the 
mob,  and  that  an  outcry  might  be  raised  against  his  im- 
prisonment, instructions  were  drawn  up  by  the  Council  for 
the  use  of  the  London  clergy.  In  their  sermons  on  the 
approaching  Sunday  they  were  to  make  special  mention  of 
the  rebellion,  and  to  paint  the  character  of  Essex  in  the 
blackest  colours.  They  were  to  allude  to  the  favourite's 
ingratitude  in  turning  against  the  Queen  after  having  had 
innumerable  princely  benefits  heaped  upon  him ;  to  his  dis- 
simulation and  hypocrisy  in  matters  of  religion ;  to  his  dis- 
loyal conduct  in  Ireland,  and  to  the  courage  and  heroic 
magnanimity  of  the  Queen.  '  Move,  therefore,'  concludes  the 
document,1  '  all  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord  of  hosts  for  her 
Majesty's  most  mighty  deliverance,  and  to  faithful  prayer 
that  God  of  His  infinite  mercy  will  still  protect  her.' 

These  instructions  were  carried  out.  '  Order  was  taken 
the  Sunday  following,'  writes  Vincent  Hussey,2  '  that  the 
preachers  at  Paul's  Cross  and  other  churches  in  London 
should  deliver  the  same  matters  from  the  pulpit,  and  decry 
the  Earl  of  Essex  as  a  hypocrite,  Papist,  and  confederate 
with  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain,  to  make  him  king 
and  bring  in  idolatry.  But,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  they, 
from  malice  or  desire  to  please,  amplified  it  beyond  all  pro- 

1  State  Papers,  Domestic.    '  Directions  for  the  Preachers.'    February 
14?  1001. 

2  Ibid.    February  18, 1601. 
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bability.  On  the  one  side  they  "  crucify ;  "  on  the  other  there 
is  such  a  jealousy  of  light  and  bad  fellows,  that  it  is  rumoured 
the  preachers  of  London  will  rise  and  deliver  him  out  of  the 
Tower.  The  trained  bands  of  Essex,  Hertfordshire,  Buck- 
inghamshire, and  Surrey  are  called  up  to  London,  and  lie 
in  the  suburbs  adjoining  the  Court,  which  is  guarded  like  a 
camp ;  and  troops  of  armed  men  march  up  and  down,  as  if 
the  Spaniards  were  in  the  land.  There  is  a  company  con- 
tinually in  Paul's  Churchyard,  two  at  the  Exchange,  and  the 
Mayor  of  London  has  two  knights  in  show,  as  though  there 
were  great  mistrust.' 

It  was  not  considered  advisable  by  the  Council  that  a 
long  interval  should  elapse  between  the  passing  of  the  sen- 
tence and  its  execution.  Essex  was  a  prisoner  who  so 
warmly  stirred  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  that  every  day 
his  confinement  became  more  and  more  dangerous.  Now 
that  her  old  favourite  had  been  condemned  to  death,  the 
Queen  looked  tenderly  back  upon  the  past,  and  was  at 
times  more  prone  to  forgive  the  traitor  than  to  send  him  to 
the  scaffold.  She  thought  of  all  that  was  in  his  favour — his 
daring,  his  handsome  presence,  his  accomplishments,  the 
pleasure  she  had  enjoyed  in  his  society,  and  preferred  to 
forget  his  treachery  and  misconduct.  She  hated  the  sight 
of  those  who  pressed  her  to  sign  the  fatal  warrant ;  she  put 
off  the  evil  day,  she  wept,  and  at  last,  torn  by  conflicting 
emotions,  she  fell  seriously  ill.  Surrounded  by  the  enemies 
of  the  prisoner,  only  one  side  of  his  case  was  constantly  pre- 
sented to  her — his  defiance  of  her  authority,  his  ungenerous 
return  for  all  the  favours  he  had  received,  the  flagrant  cha- 
racter of  the  revolt  he  had  excited,  and,  above  all,  the  evil 
influence  it  would  exercise  upon  the  disaffected  in  the 
country  should  such  an  arch-traitor  be  pardoned.  The  un- 
happy woman  hesitated  between  following  the  dictates  of 
her  heart  and  those  of  her  judgment.  At  one  time  she  took 
up  her  pen,  resolved  to  end  this  painful  indecision ;  but  when 
she  read  what  were  to  be  the  consequences  of  her  signature, 
she  bent  her  head  upon  the  parchment  and  freely  gave  way 
to  her  emotions.  Thus  days  passed,  and  Essex  knew  not 
whether  he  might  expect  pardon  or  suffer  condemnation. 
Then  the  influence  of  Cecil  prevailed,  and  the  warrant  was 
signed. 

Late  on  the  night  of  Tuesday,  February  24,  a  despatch 
from  the  Lords  of  the  Council  was  handed  to  Lord  Thomas 
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Howard,  the  Constable  of  the  Tower.  He  was  informed  that 
early  on  Wednesday  morning  he  was  to  receive  at  the  Tower 
'  two  discreet  and  learned  divines,'  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  the  special  request  of  her 
Majesty,  to  be  present  at  the  execution  of  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
and  'to  give  all  comforts  to  his  soul.'  Two  divines  had 
been  sent,  '  because,  if  one  faint,  the  other  may  perform  it 
to  the  prisoner,  of  whose  soul  God  have  mercy.'  The  Con- 
stable was  then  enjoined  to  take  heed,  with  all  care  and 
circumspection,  that  Essex  on  the  day  of  his  execution  rigidly 
confined  himself  in  his  speech  from  the  scaffold  within  these 
limits  :  'viz.,  the  confession  of  his  great  treasons  and  of  his 
sins  towards  God,  his  hearty  repentance  and  earnest  and  in- 
cessant prayers  to  God  for  pardon.  But  if  he  shall  enter,' 
continued  the  despatch,  '  into  any  particular  declaration  of 
his  treasons,  or  accusation  of  any  of  his  adherents  therein, 
you  shall  forthwith  break  him  from  that  course,  for  that  the 
same  was  published  at  full  length  of  his  arraignment.  Here- 
of you  must  have  a  very  great  and  vigilant  care,  for  it  is  no 
ways  fit  that  at  that  time  he  enter  into  any  such  course.'  The 
writs  of  execution  were  enclosed,  and  the  Constable  was  in- 
structed '  within  half  an  hour  after  his  Lordship  has  supped  ' 
to  repair  to  the  prisoner  and  inform  him  that  '  to-morrow 
between  six  and  seven  he  is  appointed  to  receive  the  execu- 
tion of  his  judgment ;  that  therefore,  like  as  hitherto  he  has 
always  owned  himself  most  resolute  and  constant  to  die,  so 
now  he  do  prepare  himself  accordingly,  that  his  soul  may 
participate  of  heaven,  freed  from  the  miseries  of  this  wicked 
world.'  At  ten  o'clock  at  night,  two  hours  after  the  warders 
had  taken  away  the  prisoner's  supper,  Sir  John  Peyton,  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  informed  Essex  that  on  the  morrow 
at  dawn  he  was  to  be  sent  into  eternity.1 

On  receiving  this  intelligence  Essex  threw  up  the 
window  of  his  cell  and  cried  to  the  guard,  '  My  good  friends, 
pray  for  me,  and  to-morrow  you  shall  see  in  me  a  strong 
God  in  a  weak  man  ;  I  have  nothing  to  give  you,  for  I  have 
nothing  left  but  that  which  I  must  pay  to  the  Queen  to- 
morrow in  the  morning.'  He  then  laid  down  in  his  bed  to 
rest,  but  shortly  after  midnight  rose  and  dressed.  In  his 
cell  were  the  two  divines,  Doctors  Mont  fort  and  Barlow, 
sent  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  one  Ashton,  the 

1   State   Papers,  Domestic.     Lords  of  Council  to  the  Constable  of  the 
Tower.    February  24, 1601. 
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private  chaplain  of  Essex  ;  with  these  the  prisoner  spent  the 
time  till  morning  in  prayers,  confession,  and  preaching. 
Between  seven  and  eight  a.m.  Sir  John  Peyton  entered  his 
cell  and  bade  the  condemned  man  prepare  for  execution. 
Accompanied  by  his  divines,  Essex  walked  from  his  cell  to 
the  scaffold,  which  had  been  erected  in  the  high  court  where 
the  church  stands  above  Caesar's  tower.  At  his  special  re- 
quest, he  had  begged  to  be  executed  privately  within  the 
Tower,  and  the  Queen  had  answered  his  prayer. 

All  the  way  from  his  prison  to  the  scaffold  Essex  kept 
calling  on  God  to  give  him  strength  and  patience  to  the  end, 
saying,  '  0  God,  give  me  true  repentance,  true  patience,  and 
true  humility,  and  put  all  worldly  thoughts  out  of  my  mind ; ' 
at  the  same  time  he  entreated  those  who  went  with  him  to 
pray  for  him.  Having  ascended  the  scaffold,  which  was 
draped  in  black  cloth,  he  stood  surveying  the  scene  for  a 
moment.  He  was  dressed  in  a  gown  of  wrought  velvet,  a 
satin  suit,  and  felt  hat,  all  black.  In  the  middle  of  the 
scaffold  was  the  block,  with  the  masked  executioner  stand- 
ing at  its  side,  and  behind  him  the  guard,  Seated  on  forms 
three  yards  from  the  scaffold  were  the  Earls  of  Cumberland 
and  Hertford,  Viscount  Bindon,  Lords  Thomas  Howard, 
Morley,  and  Compton,  in  company  with  several  knights, 
gentlemen,  and  aldermen,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred. 
After  a  brief  silence  Essex  turned  towards  the  three  divines 
and  said,  {  0  God,  be  merciful  unto  me,  the  most  wretched 
creature  upon  earth.'  Then  gazing  at  the  peers  and  gentry 
in  front  of  him  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  made  them  a  pro- 
found reverence.  Casting  his  eyes  up  to  heaven,  he  thus 
addressed  his  audience  : — 

'  My  lords,  and  you  my  Christian  brethren  who  are  to  be 
witnesses  of  this  my  just  punishment,  I  confess  to  the  glory 
of  God  that  I  am  a  most  wretched  sinner,  and  that  my  sins 
are  more  in  number  than  the  hairs  of  my  head ;  that  I  have 
bestowed  my  youth  in  pride,  lust,  uncleanness,  vainglory, 
and  divers  other  sins,  according  to  the  fashion  of  this  world, 
wherein  I  have  offended  most  grievously  my  God  ;  and  not- 
withstanding divers  good  motions  inspired  unto  me  from  the 
Spirit  of  God,  the  good  which  I  would  I  have  not  done,  and 
the  evil  which  I  would  not  I  have  done  :  for  all  which  I 
humbly  beseech  our  Saviour  Christ  to  be  the  Mediator  unto 
the  Eternal  Majesty  for  my  pardon ;  especially  for  this  my 
last  sin,  this  great,,  this  bloody,  this  crying,  and  this  infeo- 
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tious  sin,  whereby  so  many  for  love  of  me  have  ventured 
their  lives  and  souls,  and  have  been  drawn  to  offend  God,  to 
offend  their  sovereign,  and  to  offend  the  world,  winch  is  as 
great  a  grief  unto  me  as  may  be.  Lord  Jesus,  forgive  it  us, 
and  forgive  it  me,  the  most  wretched  of  all :  and  I  beseech 
her  Majesty,  tbe  State,  and  Ministers  thereof,  to  forgive  it 
us.  The  Lord  grant  her  Majesty  a  prosperous  reign,  and  a 
long  one  if  it  be  His  will.  O  Lord,  grant  her  a  wise  and 
understanding  heart ;  O  Lord,  bless  her,  and  the  nobles  and 
ministers  of  the  Church  and  State.  And  I  beseech  you  and 
the  world,'  he  said,  looking  at  his  hearers,  '  to  have  a 
charitable  opinion  of  me  for  my  intention  towards  her 
Majesty,  whose  death,  upon  my  salvation  and  before  God,  I 
protest  I  never  meant,  nor  violence  to  her  person;  yet  I 
confess  I  have  received  an  honourable  trial,  and  am  justly 
condemned.  And  I  desire  all  the  world  to  forgive  me,  even 
as  I  do  freely  and  from  my  heart  forgive  all  tbe  world.'  He 
then  concluded,  in  refutation  of  the  charges  of  his  enemies, 
by  declaring  that  he  was  neither  an  atheist  nor  a  Papist,  but 
a  true  Christian,  trusting  entirely  for  his  salvation  to  the 
merit  of  his  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  crucified  for  his  sins.  In 
this  faith  he  had  been  brought  up,  and  in  this  faith  he  died. 
He  now  took  off  his  gown  and  ruff,  and  advanced  to  the 
block.  The  executioner  came  to  him  and  asked  his  pardon. 
'  Thou  art  welcome  to  me,'  said  Essex,  '  I  forgive  thee ;  thou 
art  the  minister  of  true  justice.'  Then  kneeling  down  on  the 
straw  before  the  block,  with  hands  clasped  and  eyes  raised  to 
heaven,  he  prayed  earnestly  for  faith,  zeal,  and  assurance, 
craving  patience  '  to  be  as  becometh  me  in  this  just  punish- 
ment inflicted  upon  me  by  so  honourable  a  trial.'  On  repeat- 
ing the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  which  all  present  joined  with  tears 
and  lamentations,  instead  of  the  words  '  as  we  forgive  them 
that  trespass  against  us,'  he  said,  with  marked  emphasis,  '  as 
we  forgive  all  them  that  trespass  against  us.'  Rising  from 
his  knees,  he  asked  the  executioner  what  was  fit  for  him  to 
do  for  disposing  himself  to  the  block.  His  doublet  was  taken 
off,  but  on  hearing  that  his  scarlet  waistcoat  would  not 
interfere  with  the  proceedings,  he  retained  it.  Then  he  laid 
himself  flat  upon  the  boards  of  the  scaffold,  and  cried  out, 
'  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me,  Thy  prostrate  servant ! '  He 
was  conducted  to  the  block  by  his  chaplain,  and  as  he  knelt 
before  it  said,  '  0  God,  give  me  true  humility  and  patience 
to  endure  to  the  end;  and  I  pray  you  all  to  pray  with  me 
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and  for  me,  that  when  you  shall  see  me  stretch  out  my  arms 
and  my  neck  on  the  Mock,  and  the  stroke  ready  to  be  given,  it 
may  please  the  everlasting  God  to  send  down  His  angels  to 
carry  my  soul  before  His  mercy-seat.'  Then  fitting  his  head 
into  the  hollow  of  the  block,  so  that  his  neck  rested  firmly 
on  the  wood  and  was  fully  exposed  to  the  stroke,  he  was 
bidden  by  the  divines  to  repeat  after  them  the  beginning  of 
the  Fifty-first  Psalm.  He  obeyed  their  request  in  a  clear, 
loud  voice  : 

'  Have  mercy  upon  me,  0  God,  after  Thy  great  goodness  : 
according  to  the  multitude  of  Thy  mercies  do  away  mine 
offences. 

'  Wash  me  throughly  from  my  wickedness,  and  cleanse 
me  from  my  sin.' 

No  sooner  had  he  repeated  these  words,  '  cleanse  me  from 
my  sin.'  than  he  cried  out, '  Executioner,  strike  home  !  Come, 
Lord  Jesus ;  come,  Lord  Jesus,  and  receive  my  soul !  0 
Lord,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit ! ' 

The  executioner  had  to  strike  three  times  before  the  head 
was  severed,  though  at  the  first  blow  the  victim  was  deprived 
of  all  sense  and  motion.  As  the  head  rolled  on  to  the  straw, 
the  executioner  took  it  up  by  the  hair,  saying,  '  God  save  the 
Queen  ! '  It  was  noticed  that  the  eyes  were  still  fixed  towards 
heaven.1 

1  State  Papers,  Domestic.  '  Account  of  the  Execution  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex.'  February  25, 1601.  It  varies  considerably  from  all  other  published 
accounts. 
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Almighty  God,  who  hast  in  all  ages  shewed  thy  Power  and  Mercy  in 
the  miraculous  and  gracious  deliverances  of  thy  Church,  and  in  the  protec- 
tion of  righteous  and  religious  Kings  and  States  professing  thy  holy  and 
eternal  truth,  from  the  wicked  conspiracies,  and  malicious  practises  of  all 
the  enemies  thereof :  We  yield  thee  our  unfeigned  thanks  and  praise,  for 
the  wonderful  and  mighty  deliverance  of  our  gracious  Sovereign  King 
James  the  First,  the  Queen,  the  Prince,  and  all  the  Royal  Branches,  with 
the  Nobility,  Clergy,  and  Commons  of  England,  then  assembled  in  Parlia- 
ment, by  Popish  treachery  appointed  as  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  in  a  most 
barbarous  and  savage  manner,  beyond  the  examples  of  former  ages.  From 
this  unnatural  conspiracy,  not  our  merit,  but  thy  mercy  ;  not  our  foresight, 
but  thy  providence  delivered  us  :  And  therefore  not  unto  us,  0  Lord,  not 
unto  us,  but  unto  thy  Name  be  ascribed  all  honour  and  glory,  in  all 
Churches  of  the  saints,  from  generation  to  generation  ;  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. — Prayer  for  the  happy  deliverance  of  King  James 
the  First  and  the  Three  Estates  of  England. 

At  the  accession  of  James  I.  the  condition  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  England  was  one  of  galling  restric- 
tions, spiteful  intolerance,  and  constant  persecution.  Under 
Mary  the  Protestants  were  the  martyrs  of  the  State ;  under 
Elizabeth  the  reaction  set  in,  and  the  Papists  had  to  reap  the 
whirlwind  they  had  sown  during  the  preceding  reign.  The 
crop  was  an  evil  one,  and  as  the  unhappy  son  of  an  oppressed 
faith  had  to  eat  its  bitter  food,  he  had  every  reason  to  admit 
that  his  lines  had  not  fallen  in  pleasant  places.  On  all  sides 
the  Papist  was  the  object  of  State  inspection  and  irritating 
control.  He  dared  not  confess  to  his  priest  or  bend  the  knee 
to  the  Host  in  his  own  temples ;  whilst  if  he  failed  to  attend 
a  Protestant  place  of  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  he  was  liable 
to  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds  for  every  month  during  which  he 
had  absented  himself.  If  he  were  a  priest  and  attempted  to 
say  mass,  he  could  be  punished  by  a  forfeiture  of  two  hundred 
marks  and  a  year's  imprisonment.  Indeed,  such  a  man  had 
no  right  at  all  to  enjoy  English  hospitality.  By  a  statute 
passed  in  1585  it  was  enacted  that  'all  Jesuits,  seminary 
and  other  priests  ordained  since  the  beginning  of  the  Queen's 
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reign  should  depart  out  of  the  realm  within  forty  days  after 
that  session  of  Parliament ;  and  that  all  such  priests  or  other 
religious  persons  ordained  since  the  said  time  should  not  come 
into  England  or  remain  there  under  the  pain  of  suffering 
death  as  in  case  of  treason  ; '  it  was  also  declared  that  '  all 
persons  receiving  or  assisting  such  priest  should  be  guilty  of 
capital  felony.'  The  Papist  who  refused  to  bow  down  in  the 
house  of  Bimmon — or,  in  other  words,  attend  the  Sunday 
services  in  a  Protestant  church — was  branded  as  a  'recusant/ 
and  on  persisting  in  his  refusal  was  forced  to  quit  the  kingdom ; 
if  he  dared  to  return  without  leave,  he  laid  himself  open  to 
execution  as  a  felon,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  It  is  true 
that  these  harsh  laws  were  not  always  put  into  operation, 
yet  no  Papist  ever  felt  himself  safe  from  becoming  one  day 
their  victim.  It  was  a  matter  of  lenity  that  he  escaped,  not 
of  right. 

As  the  health  of  Elizabeth  began  visibly  to  decline,  the 
English  Catholics  looked  forward  with  hope  to  the  arrival  of 
her  successor.  It  was  known  that  James  was  the  son  of 
Catholic  parents ;  that  he  had  been  baptized  by  a  Catholic 
archbishop,  and  that  he  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  openly 
avowed  that  he  was  not  a  heretic,  and  that  he  had  not 
severed  himself  from  the  Church.  Even  if  his  faith  had  been 
doubtful,  was  it  to  be  expected,  it  was  asked,  that  he  would 
regard  with  favour  the  party  which  had  been  the  chief  agent 
in  hunting  Ms  mother  to  her  death  %  In  addition  to  these 
surmises,  James  had  given  positive  proof  of  the  toleration  he 
intended  to  display.  Whilst  Elizabeth  was  lying  ill,  one 
Thomas  Percy,  a  kinsman  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
and  subsequently  one  of  the  Powder  Plot  conspirators,  had 
been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Scotland,  and  had  returned  with 
the  answer  that  James,  on  his  accession,  would  deal  well 
with  the  English  Catholics.  At  the  same  time  the  King  of 
Scotland  wrote  with  his  own  hand  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  stating  that  when  his  Majesty  should  cross 
the  Tweed  to  wear  the  crown,  the  Catholic  religion  would  be 
tolerated.1  Buoyed  up  with  these  hopes,  the  Catholics  01 
England  warmly  supported  the  cause  of  James,  and  were 
among  the  most  loyal  of  those  who  rallied  round  the  throne 
during  the  first  months  of  the  new  monarch's  reign. 

1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  edited  by  Mrs.  Green,  Xovember  23,  1605  ; 
also,  The  Gunpowder  Plot,  by  Daniel  Jardine :  a  most  careful  work,  now  out 
of  print. 
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For  a  time  it  appeared  as  if  the  reign  of  persecution  had 
come  to  an  end.  The  English  Catholics  were  exempt  from 
attendance  upon  Protestant  churches,  they  were  exonerated 
from  the  fines  for  recusancy,  and  they  were  appointed  to 
lucrative  posts  under  the  Crown.  They  were  informed  that 
this  happy  state  of  things  would  continue  '  so  long  as  they 
kept  themselves  upright  and  civil  in  all  true  carriage  towards 
the  King  and  State  without  contempt.'  But  the  wily  James 
had  only  used  the  policy  of  toleration  for  his  own  ends.  No 
sooner  did  he  find  himself  firmly  settled  upon  the  English 
throne,  and  felt  conscious  that  the  national  feeling  was  warmly 
hostile  to  the  Papacy,  than  he  resolved  to  be  independent  of 
Catholic  support,  and  to  withdraw  from  the  pledge  he  had 
solemnly  given.  He  denied  that  he  had  ever  returned  a  favour- 
able answer  to  Percy's  mission.  He  had  always  been  a  true 
son  of  the  English  Church,  and  rather  than  change  his 
religion  he  would  lose  his  crown  or  his  life.  He  summoned 
his  Council,  and  assured  them  that  he  had  never  entertained 
any  intention  of  granting  toleration  to  the  English  Catholics, 
and  that  if  he  thought  his  sons  would  condescend  to  any  such 
course,  he  would  wish  the  kingdom  translated  to  his  daughter. 
To  prove  the  truth  of  his  words,  he  issued  a  proclamation, 
ordering  all  Jesuits  and  priests  to  quit  the  kingdom,  under 
pain  of  being  left  to  the  rigour  of  the  laws. 

And  now,  to  the  dismay  and  indignation  of  the  duped 
Catholics,  a  return  to  the  persecuting  policy  of  Elizabeth 
was  openly  adopted.  The  recusancy  fines  were  enforced.  All 
the  laws  of  Elizabeth  against  Jesuits  and  priests  were  ordered 
to  be  put  in  execution.  A  bill  was  passed,  declaring  that 
all  persons  who  had  been  educated  in  Catholic  colleges  on 
the  continent  should  be  incapable  of  holding  lands  or  goods 
within  the  King's  dominions.  At  the  same  time,  any  one 
keeping  a  schoolmaster  who  refused  to  attend  a  Protestant 
Church,  or  who  was  not  licensed  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
was  liable  to  forfeit  forty  shillings  for  every  day  he  was 
retained.  Thus,  practically,  Catholic  children  were  to  grow 
up  untaught.  Their  parents  declined  to  entrust  them  to 
a  Protestant  tutor ;  whilst,  if  they  sent  them  abroad,  they 
would  lose  their  rights  as  English  subjects.  Well  might  Sir 
Everard  Digby  thus  write  to  Lord  Salisbury,  when  he  saw 
promises  shamelessly  broken  and  hopes  raised  only  to  be 
cruelly  crushed  :  '  If  your  Lordship  and  the  State,'  he  says,1 
1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  December,  1605. 
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■  think  it  fit  to  deal  severely  with  the  Catholics,  within  brief 
there  will  be  massacres,  rebellions,  and  desperate  attempts 
against  the  King  and  State.  For  it  is  a  general  received 
reason  amongst  Catholics,  that  there  is  not  that  expecting 
and  suffering  course  now  to  be  run  that  was  in  the  Queen's 
time,  who  was  the  last  of  her  line  and  last  in  expectance 
to  run  violent  courses  against  Catholics ;  for  then  it  was 
hoped  that  the  King  that  now  is  would  have  been  at  least 
free  from  persecuting,  as  his  promise  was  before  his  coming 
into  this  realm,  and  as  divers  his  promises  have  been  since 
his  coming.     All  these  promises  every  man  sees  broken.' 

When  men  are  subject  to  persecution  for  the  sake  of  their 
religion,  the  course  they  pursue  is  suggested  by  the  tempera- 
ment each  possesses.  The  timid  shuffle  and  conceal,  the 
bold  defy  the  law  or  seek  the  overthrow  of  their  oppressors. 
Such  was  now  to  be  the  conduct  of  the  English  Catholics. 
The  weak,  though  sincere,  pandered  to  the  policy  of  the 
Court ;  they  worshipped  in  secret,  they  attended  every 
Sunday  a  Protestant  Church,  and  they  sent  their  children 
to  Protestant  schools.  The  more  bold  refused  to  dismiss  the 
priests  hidden  in  the  secret  chambers  of  their  halls  and 
manor-houses,  or  to  follow  their  religion  as  if  ashamed  of  it, 
and  were  content  when  discovered  to  pay  the  penalty.  But 
there  were  men  amongst  the  number  who  openly  advocated  the 
Catholic  faith,  who  scorned  to  accept  any  compromise,  who 
so  fully  believed  in  the  truth  and  purity  of  their  religion, 
that  they  not  only  professed  it,  but  resolved  to  brave  all 
dangers  to  see  it  freed  from  persecution  and  once  more 
reinstated  as  the  faith  of  England.  It  was  this  last  class 
which,  now  that  all  hopes  of  relief  from  the  King  had  to  be 
abandoned,  determined  to  gain  its  ends  by  other  means  and 
from  other  agents.  In  religion,  when  harassed  by  persecu- 
tion, there  is  little  patriotism  ;  the  interests  of  the  creed 
dominate  over  those  of  the  country.  The  Huguenots 
looked  towards  England  for  aid,  so  now  the  Catholics 
looked  towards  Spain.  Negotiations  were  reopened  with 
the  King  of  Spain  for  money  and  assistance.  His  Majesty 
was  informed  that  the  condition  of  the  English  Catholics 
was  hopeless  without  his  help,  and  he  was  invited  to  land  an 
army  at  Mil  ford  Haven,  when  the  western  counties  would 
rise  in  his  favour,  and  eveiy  Catholic  in  England  would 
rally  round  his  standard.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  such 
appeals  were  familiar  at  the  Court  of  Madrid ;  but  now  the 
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Most  Catholic  King  took  very  little  interest  in  England, 
and  was  far  more  anxious  to  conclude  an  advantageous 
peace  with  James  than  to  convert  him  into  a  dangerous 
enemy.  He  declined  to  tempt  fortune  by  the  creation  of 
another  Armada. 

Thus  foiled  in  all  their  attempts  to  ameliorate  their 
condition,  the  English  Catholics  were  ready  to  give  ear  to 
the  most  dangerous  counsels.  And  now  it  was  that  the  idea 
of  destroying  at  one  fatal  blow  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
through  the  agency  of  gunpowder,  began  to  assume  a  defi- 
nite shape  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  more  desperate  of  the 
party.  At  this  time  Robert  Catesby,  who  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  England,  and  who, 
during  the  former  reign,  had  entered  warmly  into  the  Earl 
of  Essex's  insurrection,  John  Wright,  a  scion  of  the  Wrights 
of  Plowland  in  Ilolderness,  and  Thomas  Winter,  who  came 
of  a  line  that  had  held  estates  in  Worcestershire  sine?  the 
wars  of  the  Roses,  were  frequently  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
together  at  Lambeth,  to  discuss  the  fortunes  and  future  of 
their  Church.  On  one  of  these  occasions  Catesby  took 
Winter  aside  and  told  him  that  '  he  had  bethought  him  of 
a  way  at  one  instant  to  deliver  them  from  all  their  bonds, 
and  without  any  foreign  help  to  replant  again  the  Catholic 
religion.'  On  being  pressed  to  explain  his  meaning,  he 
answered  that '  his  plan  was  to  blow  up  the  Parliament  House 
with  gunpowder;  for,'  added  he,  'in  that  place  they  have 
done  us  all  the  mischief,  and  perchance  God  hath  designed 
that  place  for  their  punishment.'  Winter,  taken  aback  at 
the  suggestion  of  so  terrible  a  deed,  made  objections.  '  True 
it  was,'  he  said,  '  that  this  struck  at  the  root,  and  would 
breed  a  confusion  fit  to  beget  new  alterations;  but  if  it 
should  not  take  effect,  the  scandal  would  be  so  great  which 
the  Catholic  religion  might  thereby  sustain,  as  not  only 
their  enemies  but  their  friends  also  would,  with  good  reason, 
condemn  them.'  Catesby  shortly  replied  that  '  the  nature  of 
the  disease  required  so  shaj-p  a  remedy.'  Then  he  bluntly 
asked  if  Winter  would  consent  to  join  with  him.  At  oncn 
Winter  answered  that,  'in  this  or  what  else  soever,  if 
Catesby  resolved  upon  it,  he  would  venture  his  life.' 

It  was  however  now  agreed  that,  if  possible,  the  ends  of 
the  conspirators  should  be  attained  by  all  peaceful  means. 
Accordingly,  Catesby  recommended  Winter  to  cross  over  to 
Flanders,  and  there  see  Velasco,  the  Constable  of  Castile, 
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then  on  his  way  to  England  to  conclude  a  peace  between 
James  and  the  King  of  Spain,  and  to  beg  the  Constable  to 
use  his  efforts  with  the  King  of  England  to  have  the  penal 
laws  against  Catholics  repealed.  This  suggestion  was  at 
once  adopted,  and  Winter  hastily  proceeded  to  Bergen,  where 
he  had  an  interview  with  Velasco.  The  discreet  Constable 
received  him  courteously,  but  dismissed  him  with  platitudes. 
The  King  of  Spain,  he  said,  entertained  the  most  friendly 
feelings  towards  the  Catholics  of  England ;  he  himself  per- 
sonally much  regretted  the  painful  position  in  which  they 
were  placed,  but  he  could  not  definitely  promise  that  in  the 
treaty  about  to  be  signed  he  could  specially  stipulate  for  the 
redress  of  their  grievances ;  he  would  however  see  what 
could  be  done.  This  answer  was  not  satisfactory  to  Winter. 
and  finding  from  the  English  Catholics  then  in  Flanders 
that  Spain  had  no  intention  of  actively  interesting  herself 
on  behalf  of  the  Catholic  cause  in  England,  he  returned 
home  accompanied  by  one  Guido  Fawkes,  who  had  been  re- 
commended to  him  by  the  Flemish  priests  as  a  'fit  and 
resolute  man  for  the  execution  of  the  enterprise.'  * 

Guido  Fawkes,  whose  name  history  will  ever  hand  down 
as  the  chief  mover  in  the  plot,  was  sprung  from  a  respectable 
Yorkshire  family.  In  his  examination  2  he  admits  that  he 
was  born  in  the  city  of  York,  and  that  his  father  was  one 
Edward  Fawkes,  a  notary,  who  has  now  been  identified  with 
the  Edward  Fawkes  who  held  the  office  of  '  registrar  and 
advocate  of  the  Consistory  Court  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
York,'  and  who  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  Church,  January 
17,  1578.  His  pai'ents  being  Protestants,  Guido  was  brought 
up  in  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  England  and  educated  in  a 
free  school  near  York.  On  the  death  of  Edward  Fawkes 
the  widow  married  a  very  devoted  Catholic,  and  we  may 
therefore  conclude  that  the  future  conspirator  was  made  a 
convert  to  his  step-father's  religion.  Sir  William  Waad,  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  writes  to  Lord  Salisbury,  after 
the  discovery  of  the  plot,3  that  'Fawkes'  mother  is  still 
alive,  and  married  to  Foster,  an  obstinate  recusant,  and  he 
hath  a  brother  in  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court.     John  and 

1  State  Papers,  Domestic.  Examination  of  Thomas  Winter,  January, 
1606.  The  Papers  relating  to  the  Plot,  though  calendared  by  Mrs.  Green 
have  been  separated  from  the  Domestic  Series  of  State  Papers,  and  are  now 
bound  up  in  two  volumw. 

-  Ibid.    November  7,  1605.         •  3  Joid.    December  8, 1603. 
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Christopher  Wright  were  schoolfellows  of  Fawkes  and  neigh- 
hours'  children.  Tesmond  the  Jesuit  was  at  that  time 
schoolfellow  also  with  them ;  so  as  this  crew  have  been 
brought  up  together.'  After  having  spent  the  '  small  living ' 
left  him  by  his  father,  Guido  enlisted  in  the  Spanish  army 
in  Flanders,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Calais  by  the 
Archduke  Albert  in  1598.  His  devotion  to  the  Catholic 
cause,  his  high  courage,  and  in  an  age  of  dissoluteness  his 
purity  of  life,  soon  caused  him  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  party.  He  had  been  sent  on  more  than 
one  mission  to  Spain  to  obtain  help  for  his  brethren  in 
England,  and  those  who  knew  him  felt  assured  that  the  in- 
terests of  their  Church  could  not  be  entrusted  to  safer  hands. 
He  is  described  by  Father  Green  way  as  '  a  man  of  great  piety, 
of  exemplary  temperance,  of  mild  and  cheerful  demeanour, 
an  enemy  of  broils  and  disputes,  a  faithful  friend,  and  re- 
markable for  his  punctual  attendance  upon  religious  observ- 
ances.' When  in  Flanders,  we  are  told  that  his  society  was 
'  sought  by  all  the  most  distinguished  in  the  Archduke's 
camp  for  nobility  and  virtue.'  Such  was  the  dangerous 
enthusiast  who  was  now  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the 
conspiracy  then  being  matured  in  the  unscrupulous  brain 
of  Catesby.  Vice  and  fanaticism  often  tread  the  same  path 
to  reach  their  goal. 

On  arriving  in  London,  Winter,  accompanied  by  Fawkes, 
went  to  see  Catesby  at  his  lodgings.  There  he  met  Percy  an  I 
Wright.  It  was  evident  to  the  little  band  that,  deceived  by 
James  and  deserted  by  Spain,  the  English  Catholics,  if  they 
wished  to  free  themselves  from  the  galling  restrictions  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  would  have  solely  to  rely  upon 
their  own  energies  and  resources.  They  discussed  their 
position  and  the  future  before  them.  '  Are  we  always  to 
talk,'  said  Percy  angrily,  '  and  never  to  do  anything  1 ' 
Catesby  took  him  aside  and  whispered  in  his  ear  that  he 
knew  what  should  be  done,  but  before  he  divulged  his  views 
it  was  necessary  that  every  one  should  be  bound  by  a  solemn 
oath  of  secresy.  Percy  readily  agreed,  and  on  the  meeting 
breaking  up  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  all  assemble  in 
a  few  days  at  a  house  in  the  fields  beyond  St.  Clement's  Inn. 
At  the  time  appointed  the  conspirators  came  together  ;  the 
only  addition  to  their  number  being  Father  Gerard,  a  Jesuit 
priest.  The  moment  they  had  assembled,  and  without  any 
conversation   taking   place,  Father    Gerard    stood   in   their 
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midst  and  administered  the  oath  to  each,  beginning  with 
Catesby  and  ending  with  Fawkes.  *  You  shall  swear,'  he 
said,  'by  the  Blessed  Trinity,  and  by  the  Sacrament  you  now 
propose  to  receive,  never  to  disclose  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
word  or  circumstance,  the  matter  that  shall  be  proposed  to 
you  to  keep  secret,  nor  desist  from  the  execution  thereof 
until  the  rest  shall  give  you  leave.'  The  oath  taken,  all 
1  kneeling  down  upon  their  knees  with  their  hands  laid 
upon  a  primer,'  Catesby  requested  Gerard  to  quit  the  room 
Avhilst  he  made  his  project  known.  He  then  stated  that  he 
proposed,  when  the  King  went  in  state  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  blow  up  the  Parliament  House  with  gunpowder. 
The  scheme  met  with  the  approval  of  his  hearers,  and  after 
a  brief  discussion  as  to  the  course  that  was  to  be  pursued 
they  adjourned  to  an  upper  room,  where  they  heard  mass 
and  received  the  Sacrament  from  the  Jesuit  father.1 

The  plan  of  the  plot,  once  adopted,  was  quickly  put 
into  execution.  A  house  adjoining  the  Parliament  House 
which  happened  to  be  vacant  was  taken  by  Percy,  and  there 
the  conspirators  daily  met.  It  was  proposed  that  a  mine 
should  be  constructed  from  the  cellar  of  this  house  through 
the  wall  of  the  Parliament  House,  and  that  a  quantity  of 
gunpowder  and  combustibles  should  be  stored  in  the  vault 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  At  the  same  time  a  house  was 
rented  in  Lambeth  where  wood  and  timber  could  be  de- 
posited, to  be  ferried  across  the  river  to  Westminster  in 
small  quantities  so  as  not  to  excite  suspicion.  Fawkes, 
being  unknown  in  London,  kept  the  keys  and  acted  as 
Percy's  servant,  under  the  name  of  Johnson.  The  frequent 
prorogation  of  Parliament  allowed  the  conspirators  ample 
time  to  mature  their  schemes  and  to  proceed  with  their 
mining  operations.     These  latter  were  more  arduous  than 

1  That  Gerard  was  ignorant  of  the  plot,  see  Examination  of  Fawkes, 
November  9,  1605  :  '  Gerard,  the  Jesuit,  gave  them  the  Sacrament,  to  con- 
firm their  oath  of  seeresy,  but  knew  not  their  purpose  ; '  also  Examination  of 
Winter,  January  9,  1606,  Gerard,  alias  Lee  :  '  The  priest  gave  them  the 
Sacrament  afterwards,  but  knew  not  of  the  plot.''  The  Jesuits  at  this  time 
were  in  the  habit  of  assuming  several  pseudonymes.  The  following  occur 
amongst  the  State  Papers  : — 

Henry  Garnet        alias  Waller,  Darcy,  Farmer,  and  Meaze. 
Edward  Oldcorne      „     Hall.  Vincent,  Parker. 
Nicholas  Owen  „    Andrews.  Littlejohn,  Draper. 

Oswald  Greenway     „    Green  well,  Tesmond. 
John  Gerard  „     Brook,  Staunton,  Lee. 

Thomas  Strange       ,,    Anderson. 
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had  been  expected.  The  wall  which  separated  the  house 
from  the  Parliament  Chamber  was  a  stout  piece  of  masonry 
three  yards  in  thickness,  and  required  all  the  efforts  of  the 
plotters  to  make  any  impression  upon  it.  All  day  they 
worked  with  their  pickaxes,  and  at  night  removed  the 
rubbish  into  the  garden  behind  the  house,  strewing  it  about 
and  then  covering  it  with  turf.  With  the  exception  of 
Fawkes,  who  wore  a  porter's  dress  over  his  clothes,  and 
passed  for  a  servant  taking  care  of  a  house  in  the  absence  of 
its  master,  none  of  the  conspirators  were  ever  seen  at  the 
windows,  but  lived  in  strict  seclusion  in  the  basement.  It 
was  with  no  little  pride  that  Guido  Fawkes  remembered 
that  those  who  were  then  spending  their  days  in  arduous 
toil  and  depressing  isolation  were  men  of  ancient  race  work- 
ing like  the  lowest  for  the  sake  of  Holy  Mother  Church. 
'  All,'  he  afterwards  avowed,1  '  were  gentlemen  of  name  and 
blood,  and  not  any  was  employed  in  or  about  this  action — 
no,  not  so  much  as  in  digging  and  mining — that  was  not  a 
gentleman.  And  while  the  others  wrought,  I  stood  as 
sentinel  to  descry  any  man  that  came  near ;  and  when  any 
man  came  near  to  the  place,  upon  warning  given  by  me 
they  eased  until  they  had  again  notice  from  me  to  proceed  ; 
and  we  lay  in  the  house  and  had  shot  and  powder,  and  we 
all  resolved  to  die  in  that  place  before  we  yielded  or  were 
taken.' 

An  accidental  circumstance,  which  seemed  as  if  fortune 
at  first  was  propitious  to  the  plot,  was  now  to  relieve  the 
conspirators  from  much  of  this  toil.  One  morning,  whilst 
at  work  as  usual  upon  the  wall,  a  loud  grating  noise  was 
suddenly  heard  above  their  heads.  The  men  suspended  their 
labours  and  kept  dead  silence,  fearing  that  at  last  all  had 
been  discovered.  The  noise  continued,  and  Fawkes  was 
sent  upstairs  to  ascertain,  if  he  could,  the  cause.  To  his 
delight  he  found  that  a  cellar  immediately  below  the  House 
of  Lords  was  being  emptied  of  coals,  and  that  the  sound 
which  had  so  startled  them  was  owing  to  this  circumstance. 
In  the  character  of  Percy's  servant  Fawkes  approached  the 
coal-merchant,  whose  name  was  Bright,  and  asked  him  if  he 
was  disposed  to  let  the  cellar,  as  his  master  was  in  want  of 
one  to  store  his  own  coals  and  wood.  Bright  replied  that 
the  cellar  would  shortly  be  vacant,   and  that  he  had  no 

1  State  Papers,  Domestic.    Examination  of  Guy  Fawkes,  November  8, 
1C05. 
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Ejection  to  Mr.  Percy  renting  it  from  hiin.  Such  an 
arrangement  was  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  conspirators. 
There  was  now  no  necessity  to  continue  boring  through  the 
wall  which  separated  them  from  the  Parliament  House,  for 
the  cellar  they  were  about  to  hire  was  a  large  vault,  dry  and 
dark,  directly  below  the  House  of  Lords,  and  exactly  suited 
to  the  fell  purpose  they  had  in  view.  Terms  were  soon 
settled  between  Percy  and  Bright,  and  within  a  month  the 
vault  was  filled  with  barrels  of  powder  hidden  in  hampers, 
iron  bars  and  tools  to  '  make  the  breach  the  greater,'  and 
the  whole  covered  with  faggots  and  billets  of  wood.  The 
better  to  conceal  the  purpose  for  which  the  cellar  was  used, 
a  quantity  of  lumber  was  thrown  carelessly  about.  It  was 
now  May,  and  Parliament  did  not  meet  till  the  first  week 
of  October.  The  preparations  complete,  the  conspirators 
agreed  to  part  company  during  the  months  that  intervened, 
so  as  not  to  excite  suspicion  by  being  seen  together.  It  was 
considered  advisable  that  Fawkes  should  make  London  his 
head-quarters,  and  we  now  learn  that  he  lodged  at  a  Mrs. 
Woodhouse,  '  at  the  back  of  St.  Clement's  Church.'  His 
landlady  does  not  appear  to  have  been  impressed  in  his 
favour.  '  She  disliked  him,'  she  said,  '  suspecting  him  to  be 
a  priest ;  he  was  tall,  with  brown  hair,  auburn  beard,  and 
had  plenty  of  money.'  Here  he  carried  on  an  active 
correspondence  with  Catesby,  Percy,  Winter,  and  the  two 
Wrights.1 

When  men  meet  together  to  carry  out  some  terrible  deed, 
it  is  seldom  that  the  secret  is  only  confined  to  the  originators 
of  the  scheme.  As  the  plot  thickens,  and  success  becomes 
more  and  more  probable,  other  agencies  have  to  be  intro- 
duced, and  the  band  of  conspirators  has  to  increase  its 
numbers.  This  was  now  the  case  with  the  designers  of  the 
Powder  Plot.  One  by  one  the  original  five  had  to  admit 
others  into  their  confidence,  until  the  heads  of  many  were 
compromised  in  the  matter.  First,  it  had  been  necessary  to 
obtain  fui'ther  assistance  for  the  mining  of  the  party-wall,  and 
Robert  Keyes,  the  son  of  the  vicar  of  Stavely  in  Derbyshire, 
and  Christopher,  the  brother  of  John  Wright,  had  the  oath 
administered  to  them  and  were  duly  enrolled  members  of  the 
dangerous  fraternity.  Then  John  Grant,  of  Norbrook,  near 
Warwick ;  Robert,  the  eldest  brother  of  Thomas  Winter ; 
and  Thomas  Bates,  a  servant  of  Catesby,  were  sworn  as 
1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  November  7,  1C05 
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confederates.  As  money  was  an  important  element  in  the 
undertaking  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue,  Catesby  and 
Percy  were  of  opinion  that  the  secret  should  be  divulged  to 
some  of  the  wealthy  English  Catholics,  who  should  be  asked 
to  contribute  funds  towards  the  object  in  view.  Accordingly, 
£ir  Everard  Digby,  of  Tilton  and  Drystoke,  in  Rutlandshire ; 
Ambrose  Rookwood,  of  Coldham  Hall,  in  Suffolk;  and 
Francis  Tresham,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  and 
a  relative  of  Catesby's — all  zealous  Catholics  and  men  of 
large  estate — took  the  oath  and  became  adherents  to  the 
cause.  Thus  the  ranks  of  the  conspirators  had  been  swelled 
from  five  to  thirteen,  not  including  certain  persons  who  had 
been  sent  on  foreign  missions,  who  were  supposed  to  be,  if 
not  entirely,  at  least  partly,  in  the  secret. 

As  the  dread  day  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament  ap- 
proached, the  plans  of  future  operations  were  discussed  and 
finally  arranged.  The  King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  it  was 
concluded,  would  perish  in  the  explosion.  The  Duke  of 
Yoi^k,  afterwards  Charles  the  First,  it  was  supposed,  would 
not  accompany  his  father,  and  to  Percy,  therefore,  was 
entrusted  the  task  of  securing  the  lad  and  carrying  him  off 
in  safety  to  be  subsequently  proclaimed  King.  Should  the 
Duke  not  be  found,  then  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  was 
under  the  care  of  Lord  Harrington  at  Coventry,  was  to  be 
surprised  and  taken  off  instead  of  her  brother.  Warwick- 
shire was  to  be  the  place  of  general  rendezvous.  Arms  and 
ammunition  were  stored  up  in  the  houses  of  various  con- 
spirators in  the  midland  counties,  while  Catesby,  under 
pretence  of  uniting  with  the  levies  then  being  collected  in 
England  for  service  in  Flanders,  had  raised  a  troop  of  three 
hundred  horse  to  meet  any  resistance  which  might  be  offered 
by  the  Government  after  the  execution  of  the  plot.1  Thus, 
as  matters  had  been  arranged,  the  Parliament  House  was  to 
be  wrecked;  the  King,  the  heir  apparent,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  aristocracy  were  to  be  suddenly  sent  into  eternity  ;  a 
new  sovereign  was  to  be  elected ;  the  Protestants  were  to  be 
demolished,  and  all  Catholic  grievances  consequently  re- 
dressed. The  mine  had  been  laid,  it  was  only  necessary  now 
to  fire  it. 

Parliament  had  been  prorogued  from  the  third  of  October 
to  the   fifth   of  November.     As  the  day  came  nearer   and 

1  State  Papers,  Domestic.  Examination  of  Guy  Fawkes,  November  8, 
1005  ;  also  examination  of  Thomas  Winter,  January  17,  1S06. 
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nearer  for  the  perpetration  of  the  awful  act,  a  natural  feeling 
of  humanity  impressed  itself  upon  the  members  in  the  secret 
of  the  conspiracy.  Every  man  amongst  them  knew  that 
within  a  few  days  a  terrible  slaughter  was  about  to  be 
effected,  that  in  the  chamber  above  the  murderous  vault, 
with  its  powder  and  its  faggots,  there  would  assemble  those 
favourable  to  the  Catholic  cause  as  well  as  those  hostile  to  it; 
yet  in  the  havoc  of  the  explosion  no  distinction  could  be 
made,  and  both  friend  and  foe  would  have  to  suffer  the 
doom  of  sudden  death.  There  was  not  one  of  the  conspirators 
but  had  some  friend  he  was  anxious  to  save,  and  the  question 
had  often  been  debated  amongst  them  how  they  could  impart 
intelligence  to  those  in  whom  they  were  interested  without 
sacrificing  the  success  of  the  plot.  How  could  they  give  warn- 
ing without  divulging  their  secret  %  Tresham  was  '  exceeding 
earnest '  to  advise  Lords  Stourton  and  Mounteagle,  who  had 
married  his  sisters,  to  absent  themselves  from  the  opening  of 
Parliament ;  Keyes  was  anxious  to  save  his  friend  and 
patron,  Lord  Mordaunt ;  Fawkes  himself  was  interested  in 
the  fate  of  Lord  Montague  ;  whilst  Percy  strongly  interceded 
on  behalf  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  of  the  young 
Lord  Arundel.  But  the  stern,  hard  Catesby  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  entreaties,  and  refused  to  be  moved. 

'  Rather  than  the  project  should  not  take  effect,'  he  cried, 
'  if  they  were  as  dear  unto  me  as  mine  own  son,  they  must  also 
be  blown  up.'  He,  however,  assured  his  colleagues  that 
most  of  the  Catholic  peers  would  not  attend  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  and  that  '  tricks  should  be  put  upon  them  to 
that  end.'  '  Assure  yourself,'  he  said  to  Digby,  '  that  such 
of  the  nobility  as  are  worth  saving  shall  be  preserved  and  yet 
know  not  of  the  matter.'  His  advice  was  accepted,  for  all 
feared  that  any  other  course  was  too  dangerous  to  be  adopted. 
*  We  durst  not  forewarn  them,'  said  Fawkes  afterwards,  '  for 
fear  we  should  be  discovered ;  we  meant  principally  to  have 
respected  our  own  safety,  and  would  have  prayed  for  them. 
It  was,  however,  agreed  that  if  anyone  amongst  them  saw  his 
way  to  warn  a  friend  on  '  general  grounds '  to  absent  himself 
on  the  occasion,  he  would  be  justified  in  so  doing.1 

This  permission  was  to  be  fully  availed  of.  William 
Parker,  Lord  Mounteagle,  was  one  of  the  few  Catholics  who 
then  enjoyed  the  full  favour  of  the  Court.     During  the  last 

1  State   Papers,    Domestic.     Examination  of  Digby,    December  2  ;    of 
Keyes,  November  30  ;  and  of  Fawkes,  November  16,  1005. 
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reign  he  had  become  intimate  with  Catesby  and  Winter,  and 
had  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  for 
which  he  had  been  fined  and  imprisoned.  He  had  also  been  one 
of  those  who  had  invited  the  King  of  Spain  to  invade  England 
for  the  preservation  of  Catholic  interests.  On  the  accession 
of  James,  Mounteagle  forsook  his  plotting  courses,  posed  as 
a  loyal  adherent  of  the  King,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  those  '  tame  ducks '  used  by  the  Court  to  'decoy 
the  wild  ones.'  He  was  regarded  by  the  English  Catholics 
as  the  man  above  all  others  who  could  obtain  redress  for 
then- grievances,  if  redress  were  possible.1  One  evening — it 
was  on  Saturday,  October  26 — whilst  Lord  Mounteagle  was 
at  supper  at  his  house  at  Hoxton,  a  letter  was  brought  in  to 
him.  It  had  been  handed  to  one  of  the  pages  by  a  man 
whose  face  was  closely  muffled  up,  with  instructions  to  deliver 
the  paper  at  once  to  his  master,  as  it  contained  matters  of 
importance.     The  letter  ran  as  follows  : — 

'  My  lord  out  of  the  love  i  beare  to  some  of  youer  friends 
i  have  a  caer  of  youer  preservacion  therefore  i  would  advyse 
yowe  as  yowe  tender  youer  lyf  to  devyse  some  excuse  to  shift 
of  youer  attendance  at  this  parleament  for  god  and  man 
bathe  concurred  to  punishe  the  wickednes  of  this  tyme  and 
thinke  not  slightlye  of  this  advertisment  biit  retyere  youre 
self  into  youre  countri  wheare  yowe  maye  expect  the  event  in 
safti  for  thowghe  theare  be  no  apparence  of  anni  stir  yet  i 
saye  they  shall  receyve  a  terrible  blowe  this  parleament  and 
yet  they  shall  not  seie  who  hurts  them  this  councel  is  Dot  to 
be  contemned  because  it  maye  do  yowe  good  and  can  do  yowe 
no  harme  for  the  dangere  is  passed  as  soon  as  you  have 
burnt  the  letter  and  i  hope  god  will  give  yowe  the  grace 
to  mak  good  use  of  it  to  whose  holy  proteccion  i  commend 
yowe.'  2 

Who  wrote  this  letter  1  It  has  been  attributed  to  Mrs. 
Abington,  the  sister  of  Lord  Mounteagle,  and  wife  of  Thomas 

1  State  Papers,  Domestic.  Examination  of  Thomas  Winter,  Novem- 
ber 25.  and  of  Francis  Tresham,  November  29,  1G05.  In  these  originals 
great  care  has  been  taken  to  conceal  the  name  of  Mounteagle.  In  the 
examination  of  Winter  the  name  of  Mounteagle  is  half  scratched  out  ami 
half  pasted  over  with  paper.  In  the  examination  of  Tresham  his  name  is 
hidden  by  a  slip  of  paper  being  pasted  over  it.  These  are  the.  only  two 
examinations  amongst  the  State  Papers  in  which  the  name  of  Mounteagle 
appears. 

2  This  letter  is  amongst  the  Gunpowder  Plot  Papers.  It  is  written  in 
Roman  hand,  without  capital  letters  or  punctuation.  It  is  addressed — 'To 
the  right  honourable  the  lui'd  mowtcagle." 
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Abington,  of  Henlip,  Worcestershire,  one  of  the  most  zealous 
of  the  English  Catholics.  But  the  evidence  we  possess  on 
the  subject  distinctly  states  that  neither  Mr.  Abington  nor 
his  wife  were  acquainted  with  the  plot  until  informed  of  its 
failure  by  Garnet,  when  they  refused  to  join  the  rising  of 
the  Catholics.1  The  authorship  of  this  letter  has  also  been 
ascribed  to  Anne  Vaux,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Vaux,  and 
devoted  friend  (Protestant  scandal  hints  at  a  closer  relation- 
ship) of  Father  Garnet ;  but  such  a  statement  is  unsupported 
by  any  testimony  worthy  of  credence.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  however,  that  the  sender,  if  not  the  writer,  of  the 
letter  was  Francis  Tresham.  Everything  points  him  out  as 
the  agent.  He  was  known  to  be  treacherous  and  unprin- 
cipled ;  he  had  always  been  a  lukewarm  adherent  of  the  plot, 
and  consequently  regarded  with  suspicion  by  his  colleagues  ; 
he  had  expi-essed  himself  most  anxious  to  save  the  life  of 
Mounteagle ;  latterly  he  had  been  absent  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  conspirators ;  and  on  the  failure  of  the  plot  he  was 
treated  with  suspicious  leniency  by  the  Government.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  hardly  to  be  credited  that  this  letter  was 
the  first  intimation  either  Mounteagle  or  the  Council  obtained 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  conspiracy.  No  one  not  in  the 
secret  could  guess  from  its  contents  what  was  about  to  occur; 
it  was,  as  Lord  Salisbury  expressed  it, '  too  loose  an  advertise- 
ment for  any  wise  man  to  take  alarm  at,  and  absent  himself 
from  Parliament.'  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the 
Government  were  well  acquainted  throughout  with  the 
movements  of  the  conspirators^  and  that  they  made  use  of 
Tresham's  disclosure  simply,  as  Father  Greenway  suggests, 
to  hide  the  true  source  from  which  their  information  had 
been  derived. 

The  probable  solution  of  the  discovery  is  as  follows  :  The 
English  Jesuits  at  Rome  were  well  aware  of  the  existence  of 
the  plot ;  the  French  spies  at  Rome  heard  of  it,  and  commu- 
nicated it  to  their  government ;  then  France,  fearful  lest  the 
fate  of  James  and  the  success  of  the  conspirators  should  place 
England  in  the  power  of  Spain,  secretly  informed  the  Council 
of  what  was  in  store  for  them.  In  the  Memoii's  of  the  Duke 
of  Sully  there  are  frequent  allusions  to  the  sudden  blow  which 
the  Catholics  are  preparing  against  England.  A  recent  dis- 
covery also  confirms  this  view.     Among  the  Cecil  Papers, 

1  State  Papers?  Domestic.    Examination  of  Edward  Oldcorne,  alius  Hall, 
March  6,  1600. 
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lately  examined  at  Hatfield,  there  is  this  letter,  which  lacks 
both  signature  and  address  : l  — 

'  Who  so  evar  finds  this  box  of  letars  let  him  carry  it  to 
the  King's  Majesty;  my  Master  litel  thinks  I  know  of  this, 
but  in  rydinge  with  bim  that  browt  the  letar  to  my  Master 
to  a  Katholyk  gentleman's  hows  anward  of  his  way  into 
Lincolnshire  he  told  me  all  his  purpose  and  what  he  ment 
to  do;  and  he  being  a  priest  absolved  me  and  made  me 
swear  never  to  reveal  it  to  any  man.  I  confess  myself  a 
Katholyk  and  do  hate  the  Protestant  religion  with  my 
hart  and  yet  I  detest  to  consent  either  to  murder  or  treason. 
I  have  blottyd  out  sartyn  names  in  the  letars  because  I 
wold  not  have  either  my  Master  or  ane  of  his  friends  trobyl 
aboute  this ;  for  by  his  means  I  was  made  a  good  Katholyk  ; 
and  I  wold  to  God  the  King  war  a  good  Katholyk  that  is 
all  the  harm  I  wish  hym  ;  and  let  him  take  heed  what  peti- 
tions or  supplications  he  taks  of  ane  man ;  and  I  hop  this 
will  be  found  by  som  that  will  give  it  to  the  King,  it  may 
do  him  good  one  day.  I  mean  not  to  come  to  my  Master 
any  more,  but  will  return  unto  my  country  from  whens  I 
came.  As  for  my  name  and  country  I  counsel  that ;  and 
God  make  the  King  a  good  Katholyk ;  and  let  Sir  Robert 
Cecil  and  My  Lord  Chief  Justice  look  to  themselves.' 

The  events  which  immediately  followed  upon  the  des- 
patch of  the  letter  to  Mounteagle  are  the  common  facts  of  his- 
tory, and  the  State  Papers  fail  to  reveal  much  that  is  new. 
The  vaults  below  the  Parliament  House  were  examined  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  purposely  deferred  the  inspec- 
tion till  the  day  before  the  meeting  of  the  Chambers.  The 
coals  and  faggots  stored  up  in  the  vault  were  observed,  and 
at  the  same  time  Fawkes  was  seen,  standing  in  a  dark 
corner,  guarding  his  treasures.  So  vast  a  supply  of  fuel  for 
a  house  seldom  occupied  seemed  somewhat  suspicious,  and 
on  the  Lord  Chamberlain  making  his  report  to  the  King  it 
was  resolved  that  a  further  examination  should  take  place. 
Not  to  create  alarm,  the  inspection  was  entrusted  to  Sir 
Thomas  Knevet,  a  magistrate  of  Westminster,  under  pretence 
of  making  a  general  search  in  the  houses  and  cellars  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  certain  stuffs  belonging  to  the  King's  ward- 
robe. At  midnight,  on  the  eve  of  the  now  memorable  fifth 
of  November,  Sir  Thomas  with  his  assistants  made  a  sudden 
descent  upon  the  house.     Fawkes,  having  finished  his  day's 

1  Third  Report  Hist.  MSS.  Commission,  vol.  iv.  p.  148. 
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work,  was  in  the  act  of  shutting  the  door.  He  was  detained 
whilst  the  magistrate  visited  the  cellar.  Here  the  barrels 
of  powder  hidden  by  the  faggots,  the  bars  of  iron,  and  the 
coals  at  once  revealed  the  nature  of  the  plot.  Fawkes  was 
arrested,  pinioned,  and  searched  ;  slow  matches  and  touch- 
wood were  found  upon  his  person.  In  a  comer  of  the 
cellar  was  a  dark  lantern,  the  light  still  burning  in  it.  Now 
that  he  had  been  caught  red-handed,  and  all  evasion  was 
fruitless,  the  boldness  of  the  man  came  out.  Without  hesi- 
tation, Fawkes  avowed  to  Sir  Thomas  the  ends  he  had  in 
view,  and  declared  that  '  if  he  had  happened  to  be  within 
the  house  when  he  took  him,  he  would  not  have  failed  to 
have  blown  him  up,  house,  himself,  and  all.' 

Under  a  strong  guard  the  prisoner  was  marched  off  at  once 
to  Whitehall,  there  to  be  examined  personally  by  the  King. 
The  Royal  bedchamber  was  filled  with  members  of  the 
Council,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  seated  on  a  chair, 
was  James.  Calm,  and  with  a  lofty  dignity,  the  conspirator 
faced  his  judges.  In  his  own  eyes  he  had  done  what  was 
right,  and  he  was  bold  with  the  courage  of  the  man  whose 
conscience  completely  acquits  him.  Question  after  question 
was  put  to  him,  often  hurriedly  and  passionately,  yet  he 
never  permitted  his  temper  to  be  ruffled  out  of  its  quiet, 
haughty  composure.  His  name,  he  answered,  was  John 
Johnson,  and  he  was  a  servant  of  Thomas  Percy.  It  was 
quite  true  that  whilst  the  Upper  House  was  sitting  he 
meant  to  have  fired  the  mine  below,  and  escape  before  the 
powder  had  been  ignited.  Had  he  not  been  seized,  he  would 
have  blown  up  King,  lords,  bishops,  and  all  who  had  been 
in  the  chamber. 

'  Why  would  you  have  killed  me ! '  asked  the  King. 

•  Because  you  are  excommunicated  by  the  Pope.' 
'  How  so  ? '  said  James. 

*  Maunday  Thursday  the  Pope  excommunicates  all 
heretics  who  are  not  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  You  are 
within  the  same  excommunication.' 

He  was  then  asked  who  were  privy  to  the  conspiracy, 
but  refused  to  accuse  any  of  his  friends.  After  further 
questions  had  been  put  to  him,  several  of  which  he  declined 
to  answer,  he  was  sent  with  a  guard  to  the  Tower. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  the  conspirators,  after  the 
explosion,  should  hasten  to  Dunchurch,  where  Sir  Everard 
Digby,  under  cover  of  a  meet  on  Dunsmore  Heath,  was  to 
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assemble  a  large  party  friendly  to  the  Catholic  cause. 
Catesby  and  John  Wright  were  on  their  way  thither  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  Fawkes  had  been  appre- 
hended. At  Brickhill  they  were  joined  by  Keyes,  Rook- 
wood,  Percy,  and  Christopher  Wright,  who  now  informed 
them  of  the  arrest  of  Fawkes,  when  they  rode  for  dear  life 
into  Warwickshire.  At  Dunchurch  they  met  the  rest  of 
their  number,  but  after  a  brief  stay  it  was  considered  advis- 
able to  ride  through  the  counties  of  Warwick,  Worcester, 
and  Stafford,  into  Wales,  exciting  the  Catholic  gentry  to 
join  them  as  they  went  along.  Their  efforts  were,  however, 
useless.  The  Catholics  hounded  them  from  their  doors,  and 
reproached  them  for  having  dragged  their  cause  through  the 
mire  by  their  infamous  enterprise.  'Not  one  man,'  says 
Sir  Everard  in  his  examination,1  'came  to  take  our  part, 
though  we  had  expected  so  many '  At  Hoi  beach,  in 
Staffordshire,  the  dejected  band  had  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  county,  which  had  been  raised  from  all  quarters, 
and  armed  by  the  sheriff.  Surrounded  by  the  enemy,  the 
conspirators  saw  that  escape  was  out  of  the  question,  and  pre- 
pared to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  Yet  even  this 
consolation  was  denied  them.  Some  powder,  which  Catesby 
and  Rookwood  were  drying  upon  a  platter  over  a  fire,  blew 
up  with  a  tremendous  explosion.  Several  of  the  party  were 
severely  burned,  and  Catesby  fell  down  as  dead.  Disabled 
and  discouraged,  the  conspirators  were  powerless  to  resist 
their  pursuers.  They  were  summoned  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  surrender.  They  scornfully  refused.  An  assault 
was  now  made  upon  the  gates  of  the  courtyard  of  the  house 
in  which  they  had  assembled.  Two  shots  from  a  cross-bow 
mortally  wounded  both  the  Wrights.  Catesby  and  Percy, 
standing  back  to  back,  were  shot  through  the  body,  and 
shortly  afterwards  died  of  their  wounds.  Winter  was  dis- 
abled by  an  arrow  penetrating  his  arm.  Rookwood  was 
senseless  from  a  thrust  from  a  pike.  At  last  their  assailants 
burst  into  the  courtyard,  beat  down  all  resistance,  and 
made  the  rest  of  the  party  prisoners.  They  were  conveyed 
to  London,  and  committed  to  the  custody  of  Sir  William 
Waad,  the  Governor  of  the  Tower.  Within  a  week  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  plot,  all  the  chief  conspirators,  excepting  those 
who  had  perished  at  Holbeach,  were  in  safe  confinement. 
The  examination  of  the  prisoners  was  at  once  proceeded 
'   State  Puper»t  Domestic,  December  2,  1G05. 
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with.  Fawkes,  as  chief  culprit,  had  to  undergo  repeated 
examinations,  not  only  before  the  Commissioners  named  by 
the  King  from  the  Privy  Council,  but  before  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Popham,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  Sir  William  Waad.1 
At  first  he  refused  to  give  his  real  name,  but  a  letter  directed 
to  him  being  found  in  his  clothes,  he  owned  that  he  had 
assumed  the  name  of  John  Johnson  for  purposes  of  conceal- 
ment, and  that  he  was  called  Guido  Fawkes.  He  now 
candidly  admitted  his  regret  at  having  been  concerned  in  the 
plot,  '  for  he  perceived  that  God  did  not  concur  with  it ; '  still 
he  had  acted  for  the  best,  for  ever  since  '  he  undertook  that 
action,  he  did  every  day  pray  to  God  he  might  perform  that 
which  might  be  for  the  advancement  of  the  Catholic  faith  and 
the  saving  of  his  own  soul.'  As  close  confinement  began  to 
soften  his  feelings,  he  became  more  amenable  to  the  wishes 
of  his  examiners.  He  furnished  a  full  account  of  the  history 
of  the  plot,  how  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  eighteen  months 
ago  by  an  Englishman  in  the  Low  Countries ;  how  he  had 
prepared  the  vault ;  how  they  had  resolved  to  surprise  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  and  make  her  Queen  in  the  absence  of 
Prince  Charles ;  how  they  had  prepared  a  proclamation  in 
her  name  against  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  in 
justification  of  their  act ;  how  they  would  have  taken  the 
Princess  Mary,  but  knew  not  how  ;  and  how  they  had  sent 
arms  and  ammunition  into  Warwickshire.2 

Yet  no  threats  nor  persuasion  could  induce  him  to  disclose 
\  single  name  which  had  been  connected  with  the  plot.  '  He 
confineth  all  things  of  himself,'  writes  Lord  Salisbury,  '  and 
denieth  not  to  have  some  partners  in  this  particular  practice, 
yet  could  no  threatening  of  torture  draw  from  him  any  other 
language  than  this — that  he  is  ready  to  die,  and  rather  wisheth 
ten  thousand  deaths  than  willingly  to  accuse  his  master 
or  any  other.'  When  pressed  by  Sir  William  Waad  that  it 
was  useless  for  him  to  conceal  the  names  of  his  colleagues, 
since  their  flight  had  already  revealed  them,  Fawkes  quietly 
replied,  '  If  that  be  so,  it  will  be  superfluous  for  me  to 
declare  them,  seeing  by  that  circumstance  they  have  named 
themselves.'  Such  obstinacy  was  not  to  be  permitted,  for  we 
must  remember  that  at  this  time  the  fugitive  conspiratoi  3 
were  still  at  large,  and  therefore,  since  persuasion  had  failed, 

1  His   examinations   and   declarations   amongst   the  State  Papers  are 
November  5,  6  (two),  7,  8.  9,  and  16,  1005  ;  January  9,  20,  and  26,  1606. 

2  State  Papers,  Domestic.  November  8,  1605. 
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it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  severity.  On  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Commissioners,  and  with  special  reference  to 
Guy  Fawkes,  the  King  had  written  to  them  in  his  own  hand, 
'  The  gentler  tortours  are  to  be  first  usid  unto  him  et  sic  per 
gradus  ad  ima  tenditur,  and  so  God  speede  youre  goode 
worke.' l  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  torture  was  now 
applied  to  the  unhappy  man,  and  that  the  rack  was  the  means 
of  obtaining  disclosures  which  otherwise  would  not  have  been 
revealed.  On  November  9,  Fawkes  made  a  declaration,  in 
which  he  gave  the  names  of  all  the  sworn  conspirators  with- 
out reserve.  This  document  is  amongst  the  pages  of  the 
'  Gunpowder  Plot  Book,'  and  is  entitled  '  The  Declaration  of 
Guido  Fawkes,  taken  the  9th  day  of  November,  and  sub- 
scribed by  him  on  the  10th  day,  acknowledged  before  the 
Lords  Commissioners.'  It  is  subscribed  in  a  tremulous  hand 
'  Guido,'  as  if  the  conspirator  had  put  pen  to  paper  imme- 
diately after  being  released  from  torture,  and  had  fainted 
before  completing  his  signature.  The  agonies  of  the  rack 
were  no  doubt  unbearable,  but  Fawkes  now  heard  for  the 
first  time  of  the  fate  of  his  friends  at  Holbeach,  and  he  may 
have  thought  it  useless  to  suffer  for  the  concealment  of  facts 
which  were  no  longer  secret.2 

On  the  mo' ~>ing  of  January  26,  1606,  there  entered  a 
barge  moored  at  the  steps  of  the  Tower,  Guy  Fawkes,  the 
brothers  Winter,  Ambrose  Rookwood,  John  Grant,  Robert 
Keyes,  and  Thomas  Bates.  From  the  Tower  the  barge  pro- 
ceeded to  Westminster.  The  vast  hall  was  crowded  with 
spectators,  for  this  was  to  be  the  first  day  of  the  trial  of  the 
notorious  prisoners.  Hidden  by  a  screen  from  the  audience 
were  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Seated 
on  the  bench  were  the  Lords  Commissioners,  the  Earls  of 
Nottingham,  Suffolk,  Worcester,  Devonshire,  Northampton, 
and  Salisbury ;  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Sir  John 
Popham  ;  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  Sir  Thomas  Fleming  ;  and 
Sir  Thomas  Walmisley,  and  Sir  Peter  Warburton,  Justices  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.     Confronting  their  judges,  on  a 

1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  November  6,  1605. 

2  That  Fawkes  was  racked  is  certain.  Amongst  the  State  Papers  is  a 
document  dated  February  25,  1606,  in  which  these  words  occur  :  '  Johnson 
lias  been  on  the  rack  for  three  hours,  whereas  Faickes  confessed  after  being 
i  ached  for  half  an  hour.'  A^ain,  Thomas  Philippes,  writing,  December, 
1605,  to  Hugh  Owen,  says  :  'Fawkes  confessed  nothing  the  first  rack  in  u, 
but  did  so  when  told  he  must  dome  to  it  again  and  again  from  day  to  day 
till  he  should  have  delivered  his  whole  knowledge.' 
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scaffold,  stood  the  prisoners.  To  the  usual  question  of  the 
Clerk  of  Arraigns,  in  spite  of  the  confessions  wrung  from  them 
in  the  Tower,  each  conspirator  as  he  was  asked  pleaded  not 
guilty. 

The  Attorney-General,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  now  rose  up 
on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  to  accuse  the  prisoners  of  high 
treason.  He  had  been  inst  meted  by  Lord  Salisbury  what  to 
say.  He  was  to  show  that  the  practices  of  the  conspirators 
'  began  on  the  Queen's  death  and  before  the  severe  laws 
against  the  Catholics.'  He  was  to  disclaim  that  any  of  the 
accused  wrote  the  letter  which  was  the  first  ground  of  dis- 
covery. Thirdly,  he  was  to  praise  the  conduct  of  Mounteagle, 
and  show  '  how  sincerely  he  dealt  and  how  fortunately  it 
proved  that  he  was  the  instrument  of  so  great  a  blessing  as 
this  was.'  Acting  upon  these  instructions,  the  Attorney- 
General,  after  having  enlarged  upon  the  enormity  of  '  this 
treason,'  proceeded  to  relate  the  previous  conspiracies  into 
which  several  of  the  prisoners  had  entered,  declaring  that  all 
of  them  had  been  '  planted  and  watered '  by  the  Jesuits  and 
the  English  Catholics.  He  contrasted  the  mildness  of  the 
laws  passed  against  the  Catholics  with  the  severity  of  the 
proceedings  against  the  Protestants  under  Mary.  He  praised 
the  lenity  of  James,  who  had  been  willing  to  grant  complete 
toleration  until  compelled  to  change  his  policy  by  the  treason- 
able conduct  of  the  Catholics,  and  especially  of  the  priests. 
He  then  sketched  the  history  of  the  plot,  and  concluded  that 
men  guilty  of  so  monstrous  a  conspiracy  were  undeserving  of 
mercy,  and  justly  merited  the  severest  punishment  the  law 
allowed.  3  h«  confessions  of  the  prisoners  were  now  read, 
and  after  a  brief  summing  up  from  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  a 
verdict  was  brought  in  finding  all  the  conspirators  guilty. 

Sir  Everard  Digby  was  separately  arraigned.  He  pleaded 
guilty ;  he  had  been  actuated,  he  said,  by  a  desire  to  restore 
the  Catholic  religion,  but  he  confessed  that  he  deserved  the 
severest  punishment  and  the  vilest  death.  The  Commissioners 
gravely  lectured  him  upon  his  conduct,  declined  to  listen  to 
his  petition  on  behalf  of  his  estate,  wife  and  children,  and  he, 
with  the  rest,  was  adjudged  guilty  of  high  treason.  Sentence 
of  death  was  now  passed  upon  the  eight  condemned  men,  and 
they  were  then  rowed  back  to  the  Tower. 

Three  days  after  the  trial  the  gates  of  the  Tower  again 
opened,  and  there  appeared  Digby,  Robert  "Winter,  John  Grant, 
and  Thomas  Bates.     They  were  pinioned  and  bound  to  hurdles 
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which  were  placed  on  sledges.  A  scaffold  had  been  erected  at 
the  western  end  of  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  and  thither,  amid 
the  execrations  of  the  mob,  the  unhappy  men  were  drawn. 
All  met  their  fate  with  courage,  admitting  the  justice  of 
their  sentence,  and  declaring  that  they  died  true  sons  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  This  was  on  the  Thursday ;  the  day 
following,  Guy  Fawkes,  Thomas  Winter,  Ambrose  Rookwood, 
and  Robert  Keyes,  were  drawn  from  the  Tower  to  the  old 
Palace  at  Westminster.  The  last  to  suffer  was  Fawkes.  He 
was  so  enfeebled  by  sickness  and  torture,  that  he  had  to  be 
helped  up  the  ladder.  He  spoke  only  a  few  words  to  the 
crowd  ;  he  expressed  his  regret  for  the  crime  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty,  and  begged  the  King  and  his  country  to  forgive 
hint  his  bloody  intent.  Then  he  placed  himself  in  the  hands 
of  the  executioner  and  was  launched  into  eternity. 

The  Judas  of  the  band  was  spared  the  gallows.  Though 
his  colleagues  had  been  arrested,  Tresham  was  permitted  to 
remain  at  large  until  several  days  after  the  discovery  of  the 
plot.  This  partial  leniency  certainly  favours  the  conjecture 
that  the  Government  were  under  obligations  to  him.  On  his 
arrest  he  made  a  clean  breast  of  his  connection  with  the 
plotters  and  their  work.  He  stated  that  Catesby  had  informed 
him  of  the  conspiracy,  that  he  had  strongly  discouraged  it, 
but  finding  that  all  opposition  was  in  vain,  he  had  begged 
that  the  execution  of  the  plot  should  be  deferred  to  the  end 
of  the  session  of  Parliament,  and  that  all  engaged  in  it  should 
obtain  safety  in  the  Low  Countries.  His  companions  once  out 
of  the  country,  he  had  intended,  he  said,  to  reveal  the  plot  to  the 
Government.1  He  also  stated  that  Mounteagle  and  Catesby, 
as  well  as  Fathers  Green  way  and  Garnet,  were  privy  to 
Winter's  mission  to  the  King  of  Spain.  Shortly  after  this 
confession  Treshain  was  attacked  by  a  dangerous  malady,  and 
his  life  was  despaired  of.  A  few  hours  before  his  death  he  dic- 
tated a  declaration  in  which  he  retracted  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  that  part  of  his  statement  implicating  Father  Garnet 
in  the  mission  of  Winter  to  Spain.  This  declaration  he  signed, 
and  begged  his  wife  to  '  deliver  it  with  her  own  hands  to 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury.'  2     He  died  December  23,  1C05. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  which  has  long  been  a 

1  State  Paper?,  Domestic.  Examinations  of  Francis  Tresham.  Novem- 
ber 18  and  29.  1605. 

2  Ibid,  December  22,  1605.  See  also  Sir  E.  Coke  to  Salisbury,  March 
24,  1606. 
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subject  of  dispute  between  Protestants  and  Catholics — how- 
far  the  Jesuit  priests,  Greenway  and  Gerard,  and  Garnet, 
the  provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in  England,  were  cognisant  of 
the  plot.  All  the  chief  conspirators  in  their  different 
examinations  before  the  Commissioners  strongly  denied  that 
the  priests  were  in  their  confidence.1  The  only  one  who 
accused  them  was  Bates.  And  who  was  Bates  1  He  was  an 
old  servant  of  Catesby,  who,  from  being  employed  by  his 
master  about  the  house  at  Westminster,  had  obtained  some 
inkling  of  the  plot.  It  was  therefore  thought  more  prudent 
by  the  conspirators  to  let  him  into  the  secret  and  bind  him 
by  the  oath,  than  to  allow  him  to  remain  a  free  agent,  and 
perhaps  imperil  the  undertaking  by  the  disclosures  he  might 
be  tempted  to  reveal.  According  to  Father  Greenway,  Bates 
'  was  a  man  of  mean  station  who  had  been  much  persecuted 
on  account  of  religion.'  Once,  in  the  presence  of  the  Com- 
missioners, the  late  servant  of  Catesby  made  the  most 
damaging  disclosures.  He  said  that  after  having  taken  the 
oath  he  confessed  to  Father  Greenway  the  nature  of  the 
conspiracy  in  which  Catesby  and  others  were  engaged  ;  that 
Greenway  then  bade  him  be  '  secret  in  that  which  his  master 
had  imparted  to  him,  because  it  was  for  a  good  cause,  and 
that  he  was  to  tell  no  other  priest  of  it ;  saying  moreover 
that  it  was  not  dangerous  to  him,  nor  any  offence  to  conceal 
it.'  Absolution  was  then  given  him,  and  he  received  the 
Sacrament  in  the  presence  of  Catesby  and  Thomas  Winter.2 
This  assertion  Greenway  solemnly  denied.  Upon  his 
salvation  he  declared  that  Bates  never  spoke  one  word  to 
him  as  to  the  plot,  either  in  or  out  of  confession.  Six  weeks 
later,  further  revelations  were  disclosed.  Bates  appeared 
before  the  Commissioners,  and  as  in  his  first  examination  he 
had  compromised  the  character  of  Greenway,  so  now,  in  his 
second  examination,  his  evidence  was  most  prejudicial  to  the 
character  of  Garnet.  He  declared  that  after  the  flight  of  the 
conspirators  he  had  been  sent  to  Garnet  with  a  letter  from 
Sir  Everard  JDigby,  asking  advice  from  the  priest;  that 
Garnet  read  the  letter  aloud  in  the  presence  of  Bates,  and 
Greenway  coming  into  the  room,  he  cried,  '  They  would 
have  blown  up  the  Parliament  House,  and  were  discovered, 
and  we  are  utterly  undone ; '    that  Greenway   then  said, 

1  See  Examinations  of  Fawkes  and  Thomas  Winter,  November  9.  1605. 

2  State  Papers,  Domestic.     Examination  of  Thomas  Dates,  December  I 
1605. 
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'•  There  was  no  tarrying  for  himself  and  Garnet ; '  and  that 
they  conferred  together,  meditating  flight.1 

These  confessions  obtained  every  credence  from  the 
Council,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  the  apprehension 
of  Green  way  and  Garnet,  with  other  Jesuit  priests,  whilst  a 
sweeping  bill  of  attainder  was  introduced  into  Parliament 
confiscating  the  property  of  various  suspected  Catholics. 
Green  way  and  Gerard  managed  to  effect  their  escape  to  the 
continent,  but  Garnet,  who  was  in  hiding  at  Handlip  Hall, 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Abington,  failed  to  defeat  the  strict  search 
made  by  Sir  Henry  Bromley  throughout  the  mansion,  and 
was  captured  in  a  cell,  having  been  for  days  half-starved, 
and  looking,  as  he  said,  more  .like  a  ghost  than  a  man.  He 
was  conveyed  to  London,  lodged  in  the  Gatehouse,  and  in  a 
few  days  was  brought  before  the  Privy  Council.  His  ex- 
amination was  more  searching  and  more  frequent  than  that 
of  any  of  the  other  conspirators.2  At  first  Garnet  declared 
that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  plot,  and  refused  to  inculpate 
any  of  his  colleagues ;  but  as  he  saw  the  evidence  against 
him  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  rebut,  he  ended  by 
imparting  to  his  judges  the  true  nature  of  his  position. 
Briefly,  the  substance  of  his  examinations  was  that  he  had 
derived  his  knowledge  of  the  plot  from  Catesby  and  Green- 
way,  under  the  seal  of  sacramental  confession,  so  that  in 
religion  and  conscience  his  lips  were  entirely  closed.  He 
was  brought  to  trial  March  28,  1606,  and  charged  with 
'  compassing  the  death  of  the  King  and  the  heir  apparent, 
and  with  a  design  to  subvert  the  government  and  the  true 
worship  of  God  established  in  England,  to  excite  rebellion 
against  the  King,  to  procure  foreigners  to  invade  the  realm, 
and  to  levy  war  against  the  King.'  He  defended  himself 
with  courage  and  ability,  but  the  jury,  after  a  brief  delibera- 
tion of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and 
the  accused  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered. 

During  the  interval  that  was  now  to  elapse  between  the 
sentence  and  the  execution,  the  condemned  man  occupied 
himself  in  justifying  the  theory  of  equivocation,  and  in 
admitting  the  heinous  character  of  the  crime  for  which  he  was 

1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  January  13,  1606. 

2  His  examinations  and  declarations  among  the  State  Papers  are 
February  13  ;  March  5,  6, 12,  13,  14,  23,  2G,  29  ;  April  1,  4,  25,  and  28, 
1606.  The  report  of  his  conversations  with  Ball,  widen  were  overheard, 
February  23  and  25,  and  March  2,  1606  ;  and  as  to  his  letters  which  were 
intercepted,  March  3  and  4,  and  April  2,  3,  and  21,  1C06. 
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about  to  suffer.  '  I  have  written  a  detestation  of  that  action 
for  the  King  to  see,'  he  says  in  one  of  his  intercepted  letters 
to  his  devoted  friend  Anne  Vaux,1  '  and  I  acknowledge 
myself  not  to  die  a  victorious  martyr,  but  a  penitent  thief, 
as  I  hope  I  shall  do ;  and  so  will  I  say  at  the  execution, 
whatever  others  have  said  or  held  before.'  The  following 
day  he  sent  to  the  Council,  for  the  perusal  of  the  King,  his 
*  detestation  of  that  action.'  2  In  this  document  he  freely 
protested  that  he  held  '  the  late  intention  of  the  powder 
action  to  have  been  altogether  unlawful  and  most  horrible  ; ' 
he  acknowledged  that  he  was  bound  to  reveal  all  knowledge 
that  he  had  of  this  or  any  other  treason  out  of  the  sacrament 
of  confession ;  '  and  whereas,  partly  upon  hope  of  prevention, 
partly  for  that  I  would  not  betray  my  friend,  I  did  not 
reveal  the  general  knowledge  of  Mr.  Catesby's  intention 
•n  inch  I  had  by  him,  I  do  acknowledge  myself  highly  guilty 
to  have  offended  God,  the  King's  Majesty  and  estate,  and 
humbly  ask  of  all  forgiveness.'  He  concluded  by  exhorting 
all  Catholics  not  to  follow  his  example,  and  trusted  that  the 
King  would  not  visit  upon  them  the  burden  of  his  crimes.  He 
was  executed  May  3,  1606,  on  a  gibbet  erected  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard.3 

The  defence  of  Garnet  has  given  rise  to  much  con- 
troversy. It  has  been  said  by  those  learned  iA  the  lore  of 
the  Roman  Church,  that  even  from  his  own  point  of  view 
he  was  not  justified  in  keeping  secret  a  disclosure  of  a 
criminal  nature,  in  spite  of  his  knowledge  of  it  having  been 
obtained  under  the  seal  of  confession.  Martin  Delrius,  a 
learned  Jesuit,  in  his  Disquisitiones  Jfagicce,  writes  :  '  The 
priest  may  strongly  admonish  the  persons  confessing  to  abstain 
from  their  criminal  enterprise,  and,  if  this  produce  no  effect, 
may  suggest  to  the  bishop  or  the  civil  magistrate  to  look 
carefully  for  the  wolf  among  their  flock,  and  to  guard 
narrowly  the  State,  or  give  such  other  hints  as  may  prevent 
mischief  without  revealing  the  particular  confession.  .  .  . 
For  instance,  a  criminal  confesses  that  he  or  some  other 
person  has  placed  gunpowder  or  other  combustible  matter 
under  a  certain  house,  and  that  unless  this  is  removed  the 

1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  April  3,  1606.  Indorsed  by  Sir  William 
Waad,  '  Garnet  to  Mrs.  Vaulx,  to  be  published  after  his  death  by  her  and 
the  Jesuvtes.' 

2  Ibid.    April  4,  1606. 

5  For  an  account  of  bis  execution,  see  narrative  of  an  eye  witness, 
State  Papers,  Domestic,  May  3,  10U6. 
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house  will  inevitably  be  blown  up,  the  sovereign  killed,  and 
as  many  as  go  into  or  out  of  the  city  be  destroyed  or  brought 
into  great  danger — in  such  a  case,  almost  all  the  learned 
doctors,  with  few  exceptions,  assert  that  the  confessor  may 
reveal  it,  if  he  take  due  care  that  neither  directly  nor  indi- 
rectly he  draws  into  suspicion  the  particular  offence  of  the 
person  confessing : '  whilst  Bellarmine  himself,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  authorities  of  the  Roman  Church,  expressly 
lays  down  the  doctrine  that  '  it  is  lawful  for  a  priest  to 
break  the  seal  of  confession,  in  order  to  avert  a  great 
calamity.' * 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  can  it  be  really  credited  that 
Garnet  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
solely  from  revelations  in  the  confessional  %  His  own 
evidence  contradicts  such  a  belief.  In  his  letter  to  the 
King  of  April  4  he  admits  that  he  had  offended  God  as 
well  as  the  King,  '  in  not  having  revealed  the  general  know- 
ledge of  Catesby's  intention  which  he  had  by  him.'  He  there- 
fore owns  to  a  general  knowledge  of  the  plot.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  Garnet  was  throughout  familiar  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  conspirators,  and  constantly  advised 
them  as  to  the  course  they  should  follow.  He  was  the 
bosom  friend  of  Catesby,  he  was  his  companion  in  the 
different  hatints  he  frequented,  and  he  had  been  his  asso- 
ciate in  two  previous  treasonable  actions,  one  immediately 
before  and  the  other  immediately  after  the  death  of  Eliza- 
beth. Why,  if  Catesby  had  trusted  the  priest  on  two 
former  occasions,  should  he  now  have  withheld  his  entire 
confidence  on  the  third  ?  Why  do  we  find  Garnet  so 
interested  in  the  mission  of  Fawkes  and  others  to  the  con- 
tinent to  obtain  foreign  aid  1  Why  is  he,  at  the  time  the 
explosion  should  take  place,  praying  specially  for  the  success 
of  the  Catholic  cause  and  all  prepared  for  action  at  the 
rendezvous  in  Warwickshire  1  Why,  in  his  secret  conversa- 
tions with  his  fellow-prisoner  Hall,  which  were  overheard 
and  duly  reported,  does  he  never  make  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  details  of  the  plot,  and 
unjustly  accused  1  On  the  contrary,  everything  he  disclosed 
on  those  occasions  proves  him  to  have  been  an  active  agent 
in  the  measures  of  the  conspirators.  Looking  at  the  con- 
duct of  Garnet  throughout,  it  seems  impossible  to  dispute 
the  verdict  of  Lord  Salisbury:  'All  his  defence,'  said  his 
1  1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Jardiue's  excellent  work  for  these  quotations. 
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Lordship,    '  was  but  simple  negation ;  whereas  his  privity 
and  activity  laid  together  proved  him  manifestly  guilty.' 

It  may  well  be  that  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  plot, 
when  all  the  plans  were  in  embryo  and  success  was  doubtful, 
the  Superior  of  the  English  Jesuits  was  not  admitted  into 
the  full  confidence  of  the  conspirators;  but  that,  as  the 
conspiracy  developed  and  the  end  it  had  in  view  seemed 
assured,  he  should  have  been  constantly  in  the  company  of 
its  chief  promoters  without  being  cognisant  of  all  that  was 
going  on,  and  only,  when  everything  had  been  completed, 
let  into  the  secret  by  means  of  the  confessional,  is  to  insult 
common  sense.  '  It  is  impossible,'  writes  the  acute  Mr. 
Jardine,  '  to  point  out  a  single  ascertained  fact  either  de- 
clared by  him  in  his  examinations  to  the  Commissioners  or 
to  the  jury  on  his  trial,  or  revealed  by  him  afterwards,  or 
urged  by  his  apologists  since  his  death,  which  is  inconsistent 
with  his  criminal  implication  in  the  plot.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  the  established  and  undisputed  facts  of  the  trans- 
action are  consistent  with  his  being  a  willing,  consenting, 
and  approving  confederate,  and  many  of  them  are  wholly 
unaccounted  for  by  any  other  supposition.  Indeed,  this 
conclusion  appears  to  be  so  inevitable,  upon  a  deliberate 
review  of  the  details  of  the  conspiracy  and  of  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  Jesuits  at  that  period,  that  the  doubt  and 
discussion  which  have  occasionally  prevailed  during  two 
centuries  respecting  it  can  only  have  arisen  from  the  im- 
perfect publication  of  the  facts,  and,  above  all,  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  subject  has  usually  been  treated  in 
the  spirit  of  political  or  religious  controversy,  and  not  as  a 
question  of  mere  historical  criticism. ' 

Converts  have  always  been  remarkable  for  the  venom  of 
their  opposition  to  the  creed  they  have  deserted,  and  for 
their  often  unscrupulous  ardour  in  support  of  their  new 
faith.  The  history  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  is  a  curious  in- 
stance of  such  conduct.  With  the  exception  of  a  few,  every 
man  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  was  not  only,  as  Fawkes 
proudly  boasted,  '  a  gentleman  of  name  and  blood,'  but  had 
once  been  a  Protestant.  Catesby,  though  the  son  of  a  con- 
vert to  the  Catholic  Church,  had  been  brought  up  as  a  Pro- 
testant, and  had  married  into  a  Protestant  family.  John 
Wright  and  his  brother  were  converts  from  the  Anglican 
communion.  Guy  Fawkes  came  of  a  Protestant  stock,  and 
in  his  youth  had  been  a  Protectant.     Thomas  Percy  was  a 
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convert  from  Protestantism ;  so  was  Sir  Everard  Digby ;  so 
was  Robert  Keyes,  who  was  tbe  son  of  an  Anglican  vicar  ; 
Henry  Garnet  himself  did  not  forsake  Protestantism  until 
be  had  been  converted  as  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford.  The 
Old  Catholic  element  amongst  the  conspirators  was  in  a 
minority,  and  only  represented  by  the  brothers  Winter, 
John  Grant  of  Norbrook,  and  Ambrose  Rookwood.  We 
have  no  evidence  that  the  mass  of  the  English  Catholics 
approved  of  the  plot ;  on  the  contrary,  such  testimony  as  we 
possess  proves  their-  repugnance  of  it,  and  their  horror  that 
such  a  deed  should  have  been  considered  as  authorised  by 
the  teaching  of  their  Church.  The  advocates  of  the  con- 
spiracy were  the  Jesuits — Fawkes  and  his  colleagues  were 
all  members  of  this  Order — and  between  the  Jesuits  and  the 
secular  party  at  that  time  there  was  so  bitter  a  feeling,  that 
it  amounted  almost  to  a  schism.  The  majority  should  not 
be  made  to  suffer  for  the  crimes  of  an  unscrupulous  minority. 
In  accusing  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  tbe  guilt  of  this 
plot,  we  should,  in  all  fairness,  bear  in  mind  that  the 
conspirators  belonged  to  a  body  then  hostile  to  the  Church, 
that  the  Pope  knew  nothing  of  the  deed  that  was  to  be 
perpetrated,  and  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  of 
the  Catholics  of  the  secular- party  being  accomplices  in  the 
Gunpowder  Treason. 
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A   PERISHED  KERNEL. 

I  think  it  be  true  that  ■writers  say,  that  there  is  no  pomegranate  so 
fair  or  so  sound,  but  may  have  a  perished  kernel. — Sir  Francis  Bacon 
on  the  Trial  of  Lady  Somerset. 

Towards  the  autumn  of  the  year  1609  there  arrived  in 
London  a  young  Scotchman  who,  after  a  few  years  of  daz- 
zling prosperity,  was  to  be  cast  down  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
shame  and  reproach.  Upon  our  happily  limited  list  of  royal 
favourites  the  name  of  Robert  Carr  occupies  a  prominent 
position.  Endowed  with  all  the  advantages  of  youth,  a 
handsome  figure,  a  face,  if  somewhat  effeminate,  yet  full  of 
charm,  and  possessed  of  the  most  winning  manners,  the  lad 
had  quitted  his  native  town  of  Edinburgh  to  seek  his  for- 
tunes at  the  Court.  He  was  sprung  from  a  good  old  stock, 
and  his  father,  we  now  learn,  had  been  actively  engaged  in 
supporting  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots ;  for  amongst  the  State  Papers  there  is  a  petition 
addressed  to  Carr,  when  he  was  supreme  in  the  favour  of  his 
sovereign,  from  one  James  Maitland,  soliciting  permission  to 
sue  in  the  Scottish  courts  for  revocation  of  the  attainder  passed 
upon  William  Maitland,  of  Lethington,  for  services  to  the 
King's  mother,  and  the  petitioner  apologises  for  his  intrusion 
upon  the  favourite  on  the  ground  that  '  our  fathers  were 
friends,  and  involved  in  the  same  cause  and  overthrow.' l 

Protected  by  his  kinsman,  Lord  Hay,  young  Carr, 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  London,  was  introduced  to  the 
gay  company  which  then  daily  crowded  the  galleries  and 
antechambers  of  Whitehall.  It  was  known  that  James, 
who  piqued  himself  upon  being  indifferent  to  the  fair  sex, 
was  strangely  susceptible  to  handsome  looks  and  a  graceful 
figure  in  young  men.  Lord  Hay,  as  he  took  the  young 
adventurer  by  the  hand,  and  examined  his  well-knit  limbs, 
his  delicate  features,  his  large  expressive  eyes,  and  the  bril- 
1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  edited  by  Mrs.  Green,  July  17,  1C13. 
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liant  complexion,  which  had  a  frequent  trick  of  blushing, 
felt  sure  that  his  "protege  had  only  to  be  seen  by  the  King  to 
be  at  once  ingratiated  in  the  royal  graces.  An  opportunity 
soon  offered  itself.  At  a  tilting  match  Lord  Hay  ordered 
Carr,  according  to  ancient  custom,  to  carry  his  shield  and 
device  to  the  King.  James  was  on  horseback,  and  as  Carr 
advanced  to  perform  the  duties  entrusted  to  him,  he  was  by 
a  sudden  movement  of  his  charger  thrown  from  his  saddle, 
and  fell  heavily  to  the  ground,  breaking  his  leg.  The  acci- 
dent was  turned  to  excellent  advantage.  James  at  once  dis- 
mounted, bent  over  the  lad,  and  was  struck  with  admiration 
at  the  girlish  beauty  of  his  features.  He  gave  orders  for  the 
young  sufferer  to  be  removed  to  apartments  in  Whitehall, 
and  to  be  attended  npon  by  the  Court  physician.  The 
King,  who  made  Mends  as  quickly  as  he  dropped  them,  was 
soon  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  the  fascinating  Carr. 
He  visited  him  daily,  and  spent  hours  in  close  conversation 
with  him  in  his  chamber.  He  introduced  the  Queen  to  him. 
He  brought  him  fruit  and  gifts  calculated  to  cheer  the  mono- 
tony of  a  sick  bed.  Finding  him  indifferently  educated,  the 
King,  who  was  never  so  happy  as  when  instructing  others, 
began  to  teach  him  Latin  and  other  subjects,  the  better  to 
fit  him  for  the  honours  to  which  it  was  intended  he  should 
be  advanced.  A  ribald  ballad  of  the  time  alludes  to  thesa 
attentions  : — 

Let  any  poor  lad  that  is  handsome  and  young, 

With  park  vous  France  and  a  voice  for  a  song, 

But  once  get  a  horse  and  seek  out  good  James, 

He'll  soon  find  the  house,  'tis  great  near  the  Thames. 

It  was  built  hy  a  priest,  a  butcher  by  calling, 

But  neither  priesthood  nor  trade  could  keep  him  from  falling. 

As  soon  as  you  kea  the  pitiful  loon, 

Fall  down  irony  your  nag  as  if  in  a  swoon  ; 

If  he  doth  nothing  more,  he'll  open  his  purse  ; 

If  he  likes  you  ('tis  known  he's  a  very  good  nurse) 

Your  fortune  is  made,  he'll  dress  you  in  satin, 

And  if  you're  unlearn'd  he'll  teach  you  dog  Latin 

On  good  pious  James  male  beauty  prevaileth, 

And  other  men's  fortune  on,  such  he  entaileth.1 

On  recovering  from  his  accident,  Carr  became  the  con- 
stant companion  of  the  King  and  his  chief  adviser  in  all 
affairs  of  State  and  pleasure.  '  The  favourite,'  writes  Lord 
Thomas  Howard,  '  is  straight-limbed,  well-favoured,  strong 
shouldered,  and  smooth-faced,  with  some  sort  of  show  of 
1  Ben  Jonaon,  by  W.  R.  Chetwood,  1756. 
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modesty.  He  is  so  particular  in  his  dress  to  please  the 
King  that  he  has  changed  his  tailors  and  tire- men  many 
times.  And  he  is  so  decidedly  the  Court  favourite  that  the 
King  will  lean  on  his  arm,  pinch  his  cheek,  smooth  his 
ruffled  garment,  and  when  directing  discourse  to  others 
nevertheless  still  will  keep  gazing  on  him.'  Honours  and 
dignities  were  showered  on  the  fortunate  youth  in  quick 
succession.  He  was  appointed  keeper  of  Westminster  Palace 
for  life,  Treasurer-  of  Scotland,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  and  Lord  Chamberlain.1  He  wore  the 
riband  of  the  Garter  ;  he  was  created  Viscount  Rochester ; 
the  Barony  of  Brancepeth,  bishopric  of  Durham,  was  con- 
ferred on  him ;  and  on  his  marriage  he  was  raised  to  the 
Earldom  of  Somerset.2  He  became  the  owner  of  Rochester 
Castle ;  the  lands,  forfeited  by  Lord  Darcy  in  Essex,  were 
granted  to  him;  while  the  'manor  of  Sherborne,  and  all 
the  manors  and  lands  in  Dorsetshire,  whereof  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  was  possessed,'  fell  also  into  his  hands.3  In  vain 
the  unhappy  widow  of  the  great  sailor-historian  pleaded  that 
her  husband's  estates  might  be  restored  to  her  children.  '  I 
mun  have  it  for  Carr/  was  the  harsh  reply  of  the  sovereign. 
James  was  infatuated  with  his  idol,  and  placed  him  in 
boundless  authority.  Next  the  throne  stood  the  favourite, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  many  he  could  not  have  been  more 
supreme  had  he  been  seated  upon  it.  We  have  only  to  scan 
the  volumes  of  the  State  Papers  relating  to  this  period  which 
have  been  published,  to  see  how  powerful  and  extensive  was 
the  control  which  the  recently-created  peer  then  exercised. 
Did  a  divine  solicit  promotion  in  the  Church,  he  begged  the 
favourite  to  mention  his  name  to  the  King,  and  to  use  his 
good  offices  to  further  his  suit.  Was  it  considered  advisable 
for  some  curious  foreign  correspondence  to  be  placed  before 
the  royal  eyes,  the  Secretary  of  State  forwarded  it  to  Carr 
for  the  purpose.  Did  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  wish  a 
volume  against  the  Papists  to  be  read  by  James,  he  enclosed 
it  to  my  Lord  of  Somerset  with  the  necessary  instructions. 
The  Merchant  Adventurers,  anxious  for  trading  privileges, 
sent  their  petitions  in  the  first  instance  to  the  favourite  for 

1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  June  12,  1611  ;  October  27,  1613  :  June  30 
1614  ;  July  13,  1614. 

a  Ibid.  May  1,  1611 ;  March  25,  1611 ;  November  3,  1613;  November 
11,  1613. 

3  Ibid.     July  2,  1611  ;  November,  1612  ;  November  25,  1613. 
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his  approval.  Old  place-hunters  seeking  after  the  reversion 
of  a  pension  besought  the  omnipotent  Carr  to  be  their  friend. 
The  auditors  of  the  revenue  took  their  instructions  from  him. 
He  who  was  desirous  of  farming  the  imposts  on  French 
and  Rhenish  wines  made  his  application  to  Rochester.  If 
the  Court  physician  found  James  a  refractory  patient — and, 
like  many  men  who  dabble  in  medicine,  he  was  the  most 
trying  and  self-willed  of  invalids — he  begged  the  favourite  to 
come  to  his  aid.  '  The  King  is  threatened,'  writes  Dr.  de 
Mayerne  to  Carr,1  '  with  a  multiplication  of  his  fits  of  gravely 
cholic,  unless  he  will  listen  to  advice  and  adopt  the  necessary 
remedies.  I  have  written  a  long  discourse  on  the  subject, 
but  I  fear  he  will  throw  it  aside  unread.  I  beg  your  lord- 
ship to  read  it  to  his  Majesty  and  urge  on  him  the  necessity 
of  attending  to  it.' 

The  Company  of  East  India  Merchants,  anxious  for 
future  favours,  presented  Carr  with  a  piece  of  gold  plate 
valued  at  six  hundred  pounds.  The  town  of  Rochester, 
hearing  that  the  King  intended  to  call  a  Parliament,  wrote 
to  the  favourite  offering  him  the  nomination  of  one  of 
their  two  burgesses.2  Whilst  the  famous  College  of  Christ 
Church,  at  Oxford,  forwarded  him  a  petition  desiring  him 
'  to  become  their  patron  and  a  member  of  their  college, 
which  boasts  a  regal  foundation,  and  has  the  Duke  of  Lennox, 
Lord  Aubigny,  the  Sackvilles,  Cliffords,  and  Sydneys  as 
members.'  Yet  this  homage  and  recognition  of  absolute 
power  do  not  appear  to  have  turned  the  young  man's  head. 
He  was  courteous,  urbane,  and  not  too  difficult  of  access. 
'  Many  people,'  writes  Lord  Northampton  to  him,3  '  noting 
your  lordship's  skill  in  answering  letters,  and  your  urbanity, 
wish  to  see  you  Secretary.'  Nor  did  the  favourite  place  a 
price  upon  the  service  he  was  called  upon  to  render.  It  was 
his  boast,  as  he  wrote  to  Northampton,  that  he  was  a  cour- 
tier whose  hand  never  took  bribes.  In  one  of  his  despatches 
to  Madrid,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  after  giving  a  few 
particulars  of  the  English  Court, — that  the  King  grows  too 
fat  to  hunt  comfortably,  and  eats  and  drinks  so  recklessly 
that  it  is  thought  he  will  not  be  long  lived;  that  the  Queen 
leads  a  quiet  life,  not  meddling  with  business,  and  is  on 
good  terms  with  the  King ;  that  the  Prince  Henry  is  a  fine 

1  State   Papers,  Domestic,  August  22,  1613. 

2  Ibid.    February  13,  1614. 

3  Ibid.    August '12,  1612. 
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youth,  of  sweet  disposition,  and,  under  good  masters,  might 
easily  be  trained  to  the  religion  his  predecessors  lived  in ; 
that  the  Council  is  composed  of  men  of  little  knowledge, 
some  Catholics,  but  most  schismatics  or  atheists;  and  the 
like; — winds  up  by  saying :  '  The  King  resolves  on  all  busi- 
ness with  Viscount  Rochester  alone.  His  chief  favourites 
are  Scotchmen,  and  especially  Viscount  Rochester.' l 

The  young  man  was  now  at  the  very  meridian  of  his 
splendour ;  as  a  subject  it  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
attain  to  higher  honours.  We  have  now  to  trace  the  causes 
which  ushered  in  his  overthrow.  Among  the  beauties  of 
the  Court  was  Frances,  Countess  of  Essex,  a  daughter  of  the 
family  of  Howard — a  house  then  noted  for  the  unscrupulous 
ambition  of  its  men  and  for  the  open  frailties  of  its  women. 
Poets  raved  about  her  wealthy  auburn  locks,  her  dazzling 
complexion,  her  small  ripe  mouth,  her  perfectly  chiselled 
features ;  whilst  her  wondrous  hazel  eyes  were  scarcely 
felicitously  described  as  '  wombs  of  stars.'  The  married  life 
of  this  '  beauty  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  horizon  of  the 
Court '  had  not  been  a  happy  one.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
she  had  been  wedded  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  was  then 
but  a  mere  boy.  On  account  of  their  tender  years,  the  young 
couple  for  a  time  were  separated ;  but,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  evidence  before  us,  when  their  union  was  permitted, 
their  relationship  still  continued  on  its  former  footing.  The 
Countess,  after  a  trying  interval,  prayed  for  a  divorce  011 
the  ground  of  nullity  of  marriage.  She  declared  she  was  a 
virgin-wife,  and  satisfied  a  jury  of  her  own  sex  of  the  truth 
of  her  assertion ;  but  as  her  ladyship,  during  this  Platonic 
alliance  with  her  husband,  had  amply  avenged  herself  for 
all  marital  shortcomings,  the  gossip  of  history  declares  that, 
to  prevent  any  unpleasant  disclosures, '  another  young  gentle- 
woman (the  Countess  was  closely  veiled  during  the  investi- 
gation) was  fobbed  in  her  place.' 

The  trial  was  the  great  topic  of  the  hour.  The  Court 
was  divided  in  opinion ;  some  of  the  judges,  like  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  declining  that  those  whom  God  had 
joined  together  could  not  be  divided,  whilst  others  held  the 
views  on  the  subject  which  at  the  present  day  prevail.  Tne 
King,  however,  was  the  warm  friend  of  the  petitioner,  and 
used  all  his  authority  to  obtain  a  verdict  in  her  favour.  He 
browbeat  the  judges  who  differed  from  him,  he  laid  down 
1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  September  22,  1G13. 
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the  law  with  his  usual  travesty  of  wisdom  and  erudition,rand 
declared  that  none  should  entertain  opinions  which  were 
opposed  to  those  of  their  sovereign.  '  If  a  judge,'  he  writes 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  'should  have  a  prejudice 
ill  respect  of  persons,  it  should  become  you  rather  to  have  a 
faith  im])licit  in  my  judgment,  as  well  in  respect  of  some 
skill  I  have  in  divinity,  as  also  that  I  hope  no  honest  man 
doubts  of  the  uprightness  of  my  conscience.  And  the  best 
thankfulness  that  you,  that  are  so  far  "  my  creature,"  can 
use  towards  me  is  to  reverence  and  follow  my  judgment, 
and  not  to  contradict  it,  except  where  you  may  demonstrate 
unto  me  that  I  am  mistaken  or  wrong  informed.'  The  royal 
wishes  carried  the  day.  Save  a  few  dissentient  voices,  the 
Court  declared  the  marriage  between  Robert  Earl  of  Essex 
and  the  Lady  Fiances  Howard  void  and  of  none  effect,  '  and 
that  the  Lady  Frances  was,  and  is,  and  so  ought  to  be  free 
and  at  liberty  from  any  bond  of  such  pretended  marriage 
de  facto  contracted  and  solemnised.  And  we  do  pronounce 
that  she  ought  to  be  divorced,  and  so  we  do  free  and  divorce 
her,  leaving  them  as  touching  other  marriages  to  their 
consciences  in  the  Lord.' 

The  Lady  Frances  was  not  slow  to  avail  herself  of  the 
freedom  granted  her.  Ever  since  the  handsome  face  of 
Robert  Carr  had  been  seen  in  the  galleiies  of  Whitehall,  the 
young  Countess  had  been  smitten  with  the  favourite.  At 
balls  and  masques  she  had  crossed  his  path,  and  her  words  and 
looks  had  revealed  the  feelings  that  had  been  awakened  within 
her.  She  had  also  visited  a  noted  astrologer  in  Lambeth,  and 
had  begged  him  to  give  her  potions  which  would  cause  the 
object  of  her  attachment  to  respond  to  her  passion.  Yet  there 
had  been  no  need  for  philters  and  magic  arts.  Young  Carr 
was  neither  cold  nor  obduiate ;  at  first  the  amorous  Countess 
was  the  one  who  loved,  whilst  her  gallant  was  the  other  who 
allowed  himself  to  be  loved ;  but  soon  the  sprightly  gaiety 
and  beauty  of  his  mistress  brought  the  favourite  to  her  feet, 
and  he  vowed  that  life  unshared  by  her  was  robbed  of  all  its 
sweetness.  And  now  it  was  that  Lady  Essex  brooded  over 
the  thought  of  divorce.  The  King,  who  but  re-echoed  the 
wishes  of  Carr,  cordially  approved  of  her  resolve,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  strongly  prejudiced  the  Court  in  the  interests  of 
the  young  wife.  'The  divorce  between  the  Earl  and  Coun- 
tess of  Essex,'  writes  Chamberlain  to  Carleton,1  '  is  soon  to 
1  State  1'apers,  Domestic,  June  23,  1G13. 
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ba  decided,  and  is  as  important  as  opening  a  gap  which 
would  not  soon  be  stopped.  It  is  said  that  Rochester  is  in 
love  with  her.' 

The  report  was  fully  justified.  A  few  weeks  after  the 
divorce  had  been  pronounced,  Lady  Essex  was  led  a  second 
time  to  the  altar,  to  be  united  now  to  no  mere  boy,  but  to  a 
powerful  peer,  the  fondly  cherished  friend  of  his  sovereign, 
and  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  day.  The  ceremony 
was  attended  with  every  sign  of  homage  and  rejoicing.  The 
King,  the  Queen,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  bench  of  bishops, 
and  all  the  leading  peers  of  the  realm  were  present  at  the 
marriage.  The  bridegroom,  in  order  that  there  should  be  no 
disparity  between  him  and  the  late  husband,  was  created 
Earl  of  Somerset.  The  young  Countess,  as  she  walked  up 
the  aisle  of  the  Chapel  Royal  on  the  arm  of  the  King,  allowed 
her  hair  to  fall  unfettered  to  her  waist  as  a  proof  of  the 
innocent  character  of  her  former  union,  for  to  be  '  married 
in  their  hair '  was  a  privilege  only  accorded  to  maidens. 
The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  performed  the  ceremony,  and 
his  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  pay  all  expenses.  In 
the  evening, '  a  gallant  masque  of  lords '  took  place  in  honour 
of  the  occasion.  Every  attention  that  servility  and  respect 
could  inspire  was  lavished  upon  the  newly-wedded  Earl  and 
Countess.  They  were  the  recipients  of  the  most  magnificent 
presents.  They  were  lavishly  entertained  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  aldermen  at  a  splendid  banquet  in  the  City,  their  carriage 
was  escorted  through  Cheapside  by  torchlight,  amid  the  cheers 
of  the  mob,  and  their  healths  were  drunk  with  vociferous 
applause.  The  members  of  Gray's  Inn,  disguised  as  hyacinths, 
jonquils,  daffodils,  and  other  flowers,  performed  a  masque, 
especially  written  in  their  honour  by  the  great  Lord  Bacon, 
before  the  King  and  a  brilliant  company.  Masques,  plays, 
and  '  wassailes,'  in  commemoration  of  the  event,  followed 
each  other  hi  quick  succession.  Indeed,  the  national  rejoic- 
ings could  scarcely  have  been  more  marked  had  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne  taken  unto  himself  a  princess.  Shortly 
after  the  honeymoon  the  Earl  of  Somerset  settled  himself  in 
London,  taking  Sir  Baptist  Hicks'  house  in  Kensington, 
which  he  sumptuously  famished.1 

But  a  cloud  was  slowly  springing  up,  which  was  to  cast 
its  black  shadows    over  all  this  prosperity,  and  turn    the 
future  into  hopeless  gloom.     Among  the  eminent  men  who 
1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  November  and  December,  1613  ;  January,  1G14. 
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then  adorned  the  Court  of  James,  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  takes  high  rank.  Though  eclipsed  by  the  fame  of 
his  more  splendid  contemporaries,  his  works  were  much 
read  and  admired  ;  and  even  at  the  present  day  his  poem  of 
the  '  Wife  '  and  his  '  Characters  '  will  repay  perusal  by  the 
curious.  But  apart  from  his  literary  fame,  Overbury  exer- 
cised considerable  influence  in  the  circles  of  the  Court 
from  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  his  knowledge  of  men 
and  affairs,  and  his  decision  of  character.  He  had,  shortly 
after  Carr's  introduction  into  the  society  at  Whitehall,  struck 
up  a  warm  friendship  with  the  favourite.  He  was  the 
young  man's  adviser-in-chief,  his  father-confessor,  and  the 
instigator  of  most  of  his  actions.  It  was  said  that,  indirectly, 
the  knight  was  the  sovereign  of  the  country :  for  though 
Rochester  ruled  the  King,  it  was  Overbury  who  ruled 
Rochester.  To  the  intrigue  with  the  Countess  of  Essex, 
Overbury  had  raised  no  obstacle.  Nay,  he  had  even  facili- 
tated matters  by  helping  the  untutored  Rochester  to  indite 
the  love-letters  he  sent  to  his  mistress.  But  in  the  eyes  of 
Overbury,  there  was  a  wide  distinction  between  an  intrigue 
with  a  divorced  woman  and  a  passion  which  would  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  honourable  marriage. 

The  keen  man  of  the  woidd  was  no  stranger  to  the  ante- 
cedents of  Frances,  Countess  of  Essex,  and  he  felt  assured 
that  his  friend  would  bitterly  rue  the  day  he  made  so  fickle  a 
dame  his  wife.  Accordingly,  he  essayed  all  his  efforts  to  dis- 
suade the  infatuated  youth  from  his  purpose,  but  in  vain. 
Rochester  was  enslaved  by  the  charms  of  the  fascinating 
Countess,  and  swore  that  nothing  in  her  past  history  should 
be  regarded  by  him  as  an  obstacle  to  marriage.  High  words 
broke  out  between  the  two  friends.  '  Well,  my  lord,'  cried 
Overbury  at  the  close  of  a  discussion,  '  if  you  do  marry  that 
filthy  base  woman,  you  will  utterly  ruin  your  honour  and 
yourself.  You  shall  never  do  it  by  my  advice  or  consent.' 
Hot  with  rage,  Rochester  replied,  '  My  own  legs  are  straight 
and  strong  enough  to  bear  me  up,  but  in  faith  I  will  be  even 
with  you  for  this,'  and  he  indignantly  turned  upon  his  heel. 
The  conversation  took  place  in  one  of  the  galleries  at  White- 
hall, and  was  overheard  by  two  persons  in  an  adjoining 
chamber,  whose  evidence  became  afterwards  of  importance. 

On  quitting  his  mentor,  Rochester  went  straight  to  the 
King  and  begged  that  Overbury  might  be  appointed  to  the 
vacant  embassy  at   St.   Petersburg.     We  now   learn  that 
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James,  whether  from  jealousy  of  the  influence  exercised  by 
the  knight  over  Rochester,  or  from  jealousy  of  the  reputation 
that  the  author  of  the  '  Characters '  enjoyed,  or  from  what- 
ever other  cause,  cordially  disliked  Overbury,  and  had  long 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  him  at  Court.1  He  had  refrained,  how- 
ever, from  giving  expression  to  this  dislike,  in  order  not  to 
pain  his  cherished  Carr,  who  he  saw  wag  devoted  to  the 
knight.  But  when  he  heard  that  it  was  the  favourite  him- 
self who  was  suggesting  the  absence  of  Overbury  from  the 
country,  he  gladly  acceded  to  the  request,  and  at  once  made 
out  the  appointment.  The  treacherous  Rochester,  playing  a 
double  part,  now  resumed  his  intimacy  with  his  former 
friend,  pretended  that  he  had  forgotten  the  words  that  had 
passed  between  them,  and  when  the  offer  of  the  diplomatic 
post  was  mentioned,  strongly  advised  Overbury  not  to 
accept  it.  '  If  you  be  blamed  or  committed  for  it,'  said  he, 
'care  not,  I  will  quickly  free  thee.'  Accordingly,  the  knight, 
who  at  first  had  been  willing  to  go  abroad,  declared  that  '  he 
could  not,  and  would  not  accept  a  foreign  employment.'  2 

The  King,  worked  upon  by  Rochester,  vowed  that  such, 
disobedience  should  meet  with  it?  deserts,  and  commit  il 
Overbury  to  the  Tower.  Here  the  unhappy  man  languished 
for  months.  He  ardently  begged  for  liberty  ;  he  implored  the 
promised  aid  of  the  favourite.  '  Sir,'  he  wrote  to  Somerset, 
•  I  wonder  you  have  not  yet  found  means  to  effect  my 
delivery  ;  but  I  remember  you  said  you  would  be  even  with 
me,  and  so  indeed  you  are.  But  assure  yourself,  my  lord,  if 
you  do  not  release  me,  but  suffer  me  thus  to  die,  my  blood 
will  be  required  at  your  hands.'  All  prayers  and  remon- 
strances were,  however,  useless.  The  health  of  the  prisoner 
gave  way  ;  he  was  seized  with  frequent  vomitings,  and,  after 
a  confinement  which  lasted  from  May  to  the  following 
October,  he  passed  away  in  agonies.  No  one  was  permitted 
to  view  the  corpse.  A  pit  was  dug  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Tower,  and  into  it  the  body,  with  the  burial  of  a  dog, 
was  hastily  thrown.  '  Nobody  pities  him,'  writes  Chamber- 
lain, of  the  dead  man,  who  Was  noted  for  his  arrogant  and 
imperious  demeanour  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
'  and  his  own  friends  do  not  speak  well  of  him.'  2 

We  pass  over  an  interval  of  two  years.  The  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Somerset  had  been  made  man  and  wife,  and 

1   State  Papers,  Domestic,  May  19,  1613.  2  Ibid. 

3  Ibid.    October  14,  1613. 
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■were  spending  their  time  in  the  amusements  of  the  hour,  in 
frequent  sojourns  at  their  country  seat  of  Chesterford  P^rk, 
whither  the  King  sometimes  went,  and  in  buying  paintings 
of  the  old  masters  for  their  town  house  at  Kensington.  My 
lord  of  Somerset  was  still  the  special  favourite  of  his  sove- 
reign, though  there  were  signs  that  his  power  was  on  the 
wane.  Success  and  prosperity  had  made  him  insolent,  and 
his  enemies  were  longing  for  his  downfall.  His  former 
vivacity  had  deserted  him,  his  face  looked  worn,  and  those 
charms  and  graces  which  had  been  so  specially  attractive  to 
James  were  now  on  the  decline.  He  became  dull,  morose, 
and  imperious.  A  handsome  Leicestershire  lad  had  lately 
been  appointed  cup-bearer  to  the  monarch,  and  the  courtiers 
recognised  in  the  new  arrival  the  successor  to  the  favourite. 

And  now  dark  rumours  began  to  be  circulated  of  foul  play 
in  the  Tower.  It  was  said  that  Overbury  had  not  met  with 
his  death  honestly  ;  that  one  of  the  accomplices  had  confessed 
that  the  knight  had  for  months  been  systematically  poisoned, 
and  that  certain  noble  persons,  deep  in  the  intimacies  of  the 
throne,  were  gravely  implicated  in  the  matter.  It  was 
impossible  that  the  affair  could  be  hiuhed  up.  The  King 
issued  instructions  to  inquire  into  the  case,  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  set  to  work  with  their  investigations,  and 
soon  every  detail  touching  the  terrible  deed  was  laid  bare. 
It  now  transpired  that  the  Countess  of  Somerset,  infuriated 
against  Overbury  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  spoken  of 
her,  and,  above  all,  for  his  having  attempted  to  prevent  the 
marriage  between  herself  and  her  lover,  had  resolved  to> 
surround  him  when  in  the  Tower  with  her  creatures,  and 
put  him  to  death  by  poison.  Her  agents  were  examined, 
denied  the  charge,  then  fully  confessed,  and  suffered  penitently 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  Four  persons  were  pre- 
eminently implicated — Richard  Weston,  Anne  Turner,  Sir 
Gervais  Helwys,  and  James  Franklin.  Franklin  was  the 
apothecary  who  sold  the  poisons;  Helwys  was  the  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  who  was  privy  to  the  proceedings ; 
Mrs.  Turner — the  introducer  of  starch  into  England— was 
the  confidante  of  the  countess,  who  procured  the  poisons  from 
Franklin;  whilst  Weston,  as  the  gaoler  of  the  unhappy 
Overbury,  was  the  agent  appointed  to  administer  the  drugs 
to  the  prisoner. 

As  none  of  these  persons  had  any  cause  of  resentment 
against  Overbury,  it  was  evident  that  they  were  only  the 
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instruments  of  others.  Warrants  were  now  issued  for  the 
arrest  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset.  Lady  Somerset 
was  at  her  town  house,  and  at  once  was  taken  to  the 
Tower,  where  she  implored  her  keepers  not  to  confine  her 
in  the  same  cell  as  that  in  which  Overbury  had  breathed 
his  last.  The  King  was  at  that  time  at  Royston  on  a  royal 
progress,  and  accompanied  by  Somerset.  As  the  messenger 
arrived  with  the  warrant,  his  Majesty,  according  to  his 
custom,  was  lolling  upon  the  favourite's  neck  and  kissing 
him.  'When  shall  I  see  thee  again  1  On  my  soul,  I  shall 
neither  eat  nor  sleep  until  you  come  again,'  he  asked  Somer- 
set, who,  unconscious  of  the  writ  issued  against  him,  was  on 
the  point  of  quitting  Royston  for  London.  The  favourite 
replied  that  he  would  return  in  a  few  days.  The  King  then 
lolled  about  his  neck  and  kissed  him  repeatedly.  At  this 
moment  Somerset  was  arrested  by  the  warrant  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Coke.  He  started  back  indignantly,  exclaim- 
ing that  never  was  such  an  affront  offered  to  a  peer  of 
England  in  the  presence  of  his  soveieign.  '  Nay,  man,'  said 
the  King,  '  if  Coke  were  to  send  for  me  I  should  have  to  go.' 
Then,  as  Somerset  quitted  the  royal  presence,  the  crafty 
James,  who  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  obtaining  the 
warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  favourite,  and  who  now,  weaned 
with  the  intimacy,  was  only  too  glad  of  an  opportunity  of 
effectually  breaking  it  off,  said  aloud,  '  Now,  the  devil  go 
with  thee,  for  I  will  never  see  thy  face  any  more  ! '  Shortly 
after  the  departure  of  Somerset,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
arrived  at  Royston.  The  King  took  him  on  one  side  and 
told  him  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  most  wicked 
murder  by  Somerset  and  his  wife  that  was  ever  committed  ; 
that  they  had  marie  him  their  agent  to  carry  on  their  amours 
and  murderous  designs,  and  therefore  he  charged  the  Chief 
Justice  with  all  the  scrutiny  possible  to  search  into  the 
bottom  of  the  conspiracy,  and  to  spare  no  man,  however 
great,  who  was  implicated  in  the  affair.  '  God's  curse,'  he 
cried  passionately,  '  be  upon  you  and  yours  if  you  spare  any 
of  them  !  And  God's  curse  be  upon  me  and  mine  if  I 
pardon  any  one  of  them  ! '  ' 

The  trial  created  the  greatest  sensation.  All  places  of 
public  business  and  amusement  were  deserted  during  the 
proceedings.  Westminster  Hall  was  crowded  in  every  part 
from  floor  to   roof.      Seats  were  sold  at  enormous  prices. 

1  Court  and  Character  of  King  James,  by  Sir  A.  Weldon,  1651. 
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Three  hundred  pounds  of  our  money  were  given  for  a  corner 
which  would  scarcely  contain  a  dozen  persons.  Sixty 
pounds  for  the  two  days  during  which  the  trial  lasted  was 
no  unusual  sum  to  be  paid  for  the  accommodation  doled  out 
to  a  small  family  party.  No  seat  could  be  obtained  for  less 
than  three  pounds.  The  Court  opened  at  nine,  but  by  six 
o'  lock  in  the  morning  the  doors  in  front  of  Westminster 
Hall  were  thronged  by  eager  competitors  for  unreserved 
places.  Beneath  a  cloth  of  estate  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
hall  sat  Lord  Chancellor  El'esmere,  as  the  Lord  High 
Steward.  Close  to  him  stood  Garter  King-at-Arms,  the 
Seal-bearer  and  Black  Rod,  supported  by  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms.  On  either  side  of  the  High  Stewrard  sat  the  peers 
who  constituted  the  Court.  The  judges,  clad  in  their  scar- 
let robes,  were  collected  in  a  row  somewhat  lower  than  the 
peers,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  occupying  the  most  conspicuous 
position  on  the  bench.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  Hall  were 
the  King's  Counsel,  with  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who  then  held 
office  as  Attorney-General,  at  their  head.  Separated  from 
the  counsel  by  a  bar  was  a  small  platform  on  which  the 
prisoners  were  to  stand.  In  front  of  it  stood  a  gentleman 
porter  with  an  axe,  who,  when  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced against  a  peer  or  peeress,  turned  its  edge  full  upon 
the  condemned. 

Lady  Somerset  was  the  first  to  be  put  upon  her  trial. 
She  was  dressed  'in  black  tammel,  a  cypress  chaperon,  a  cob. 
web  lawn  ruff  and  cuffs.'  She  was  deadly  pale,  but  her  terror 
only  the  more  enhanced  her  bewitclung  beauty,  which  made 
a  great  impression  upon  the  Court.  As  she  took  her  place 
she  made  three  reverences  to  her  judges.  The  Lord  High 
Steward  then  explained  the  object  of  the  proceedings,  and  it 
was  noticed  that  during  the  reading  of  the  indictment,  when 
mention  was  made  of  the  name  of  Weston  and  of  the  part 
that  he  had  played  in  the  crime,  the  prisoner  put  her  fan 
before  her  face,  nor  did  she  remove  it  until  the  reading  or' 
the  indictment  was  ended.  This  preliminary  over,  the 
Clerk  of  the  Crown,  amidst  the  most  painful  silence  asked  : — - 

'  Frances,  Countess  of  Somerset,  art  thou  guilty  of  the 
felony  and  murder,  or  not  guilty  % ' 

In  a  low  voice,  '  but  wonderful  fearful,'  the  Countess, 
bowing  to  her  judges,  answered,  '  Guilty.' 

The  Attorney-General  now  rose  up  and  addressed  the 
Coui-t  in  a  few  words.     He  congratulated  the  prisoner  upon 
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f.  eely  acknowledging  her  guilt ;  he  eulogised  the  conduct  of 
1  he  King  in  seeking  only  the  ends  of  justice ;  and  he  held  out 
hopes  of  pardon  to  the  Countess  by  quoting  the  'words, 
'  mercy  and  truth  be  met  together.'  The  King's  instruc- 
tions for  the  investigation  of  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  were  then  read,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  declaring 
that  they  were  so  masterly  that  they  '  deserved  to  be  written 
in  a  sunbeam.'  Again  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  put  a  ques- 
tion to  the  prisoner  : — 

'Frances,  Countess  of  Somerset,  hold  up  thine  hand. 
Whereas  thou  hast  been  indicted,  arraigned,  and  pleaded 
guilty  as  accessory  before  the  fact  of  the  wilful  poisoning 
and  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  what  canst  thou  now 
sny  for  thyself  why  judgment  of  death  should  not  be  pro- 
nounced against  thee  % ' 

'  I  can  much  aggravate,  but  nothing  extenuate  my  fault,' 
was  the  reply,  in  such  low  tones  as  scarcely  to  reach  the  ears 
of  the  High  Steward  '  I  desire  mercy,  and  that  the  lords 
will  intercede  for  me  to  the  King.' 

There  was  a  pause  whilst  the  white  staff  was  delivered 
to  the  presiding  judge. 

'  Frances,  Countess  of  Somerset,'  said  the  Lord  High 
Steward  solemnly,  'whereas  thou  hast  been  indicted, 
arraigned,  pleaded  guilty,  and  that  thou  hast  nothing  to 
say  for  thyself,  it  is  now  my  part  to  pronounce  judgment; 
only  thus  much  before,  since  my  lords  have  heard  with  what 
humility  and  grief  you  have  confessed  the  fact,  I  do  not 
doubt  they  will  signify  so  much  to  the  King  and  mediate 
fur  his  grace  towards  you ;  but  in  the  meantime,  according 
to  the  law,  the  sentence  must  be  this  :  "  That  thou  shalt  be 
carried  from  hence  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  from 
thence  to  the  place  of  execution,  where  you  are  to  be  hanged 
by  the  neck  till  you  be  dead,  and  the  Lord  have  mercy  on 
your  soul."  '  The  Countess  was  then  removed  to  her  quarters 
in  Raleigh's  house  in  the  garden  of  the  Tower. 

The  proceedings  had  been  very  rapid.  The  Court  had 
opened  at  nine,  and  by  eleven  the  prisoner  had  been  con- 
demned.1 On  the  whole,  the  impression  made  by  the 
Countess  had  been  favourable.  '  Her  carriage  hath  much 
commended  her,'  writes  one  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  the 
English  Ambassador  at  the  Hague,2  '  for  before  and  after 
her  condemnation  she  behaved  so  noblv  and  worthily  as  did 
1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  May  25,  1G16.  *  Rid. 
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express  to  the  world  she  "was  well  taught  and  had  better 
learned  her  lesson.'  Chamberlain  also  writes  to  Sir  Dudley  : 
'  She  won  pity  by  her  sober  demeanour,  which  in  my  opinion 
was  more  curious  and  confident  than  was  fit  for  a  lady  in  such 
distress,  and  yet  she  shed  or  made  show  of  some  tears  divers 
times.  She  was  used  with  more  respect  than  is  usual, 
nothing  being  aggravated  against  her  by  any  circumstance, 
nor  any  invective  used  but  only  touching  the  main  offence 
of  murder ;  as  likewise  it  was  said  to-day  to  be  the  King's 
pleasure  that  no  odious  or  uncivil  speeches  should  be  given. 
The  general  opinion  is  that  she  shall  not  die,  and  many 
good  words  were  given  to  put  her  in  hope  of  the  King's 
mercy.' l  One  Pallavicino,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
nation,  comments  upon  the  trial  in  quite  an  excited  strain. 
'  The  first  Friday  wherein  the  lady  was  tried,'  he  writes  to 
our  Ambassador  at  the  Hague,2  '  imagine  you  see  one  of  the 
fairest,  respective  (sic),  honorable,  gracefullest  proceedings 
for  judgment,  reverence,  humbleness,  discretion  that  ever 
yet  presented  itself  to  public  view ;  the  prisoner's  behaviour 
truly  noble,  fashioned  to  act  a  tragedy  with  so  much  sweet- 
ness, grace  and  good  form,  as  if  all  the  Graces  had  heaped 
their  whole  powers  to  render  her  that  day  the  most  beloved, 
the  most  commiserated  spectacle,  and  the  best  wished  unto 
that  ever  presented  itself  before  a  scene  of  death.  The 
modesty  of  confession  in  her  shortened  all  legal  openings  of 
the  cause;  wrought  the  most  courteous  language  from  the 
attorney  Sir  Francis  Bacon  that  his  eloquence,  favour, 
modesty  and  judgment  might  afford  ;  all  consequently  exact- 
ing from  the  Lord  High  Steward  a  judgment  and  sentence 
(harsh  truly  according  to  the  law),  but  so  sweetened  by 
the  deliverer  that  it  is  certainly  affirmed  death  felt  not  her 
sting  nor  she  knew  at  her  departure  to  have  been  of  the 
condemned.' 

Still,  no  little  disappointment  had  been  created  by  the  course 
pursued  by  the  fair  culprit.  It  had  not  been  expected  that 
she  would  at  once  criminate  herself  by  pleading  guilty,  and 
the  Attorney-General,  on  the  presumption  that  she  would 
avow  her  innocence,  had  prepared  an  elaborate  speech, 
which  can  be  read  in  his  works,  eloquently  inveighing 
against  her  sinful  conduct.  The  proceedings,  instead  of 
being  eminently  sensational,  had  been  dull  and  commonplace 
in  the  extreme.  From  the  testimony  of  the  accomplices  who 
1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  May  25,  1616.  2  Ibid.    May  29,  1616. 
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had  recently  expiated  their  crimes  upon  the  gihbet,  the 
public  were  well  aware  that  the  case  presented  features  full 
of  excitement.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  whole  past  life 
of  the  Countess  would  be  laid  bare — bow  she  had  flirted 
with  Prince  Henry ;  how,  before  her  divorce,  she  had  ar- 
ranged stolen  interviews  with  her  lover  in  Paternoster  Row  ; 
how  she  had  availed  herself  of  the  philters  and  potions,  the 
charms  and  immodest  emblems  of  the  fashionable  astrologer 
to  attain  her  ends ;  how  she  had  intrigued  to  surround  Over- 
bury  in  the  Tower  by  her  paid  creatures  ;  how  she  had  sent 
him  poisoned  tarts  and  jellies:  in  short,  it  was  expected  that 
every  detad  in  this  drama  of  love  and  murder  would  be  dis- 
closed. And  yet  nothing  fresh  had  been  divulged  ;  the  vast 
audience  had  been  gratified  by  a  sight  of  the  notorious 
criminal,  but  no  highly-spiced  incident,  as  had  been  fondly 
hoped,  had  been  brought  forward  for  their  horror  or  amuse- 
ment. Those  who  had  paid  large  sums  for  their  seats  did 
not  consider  they  had  received  their  money's  worth. 

Matters,  however,  looked  more  promising  with  the  hus- 
band. On  his  imprisonment  in  the  Bloody  Tower,  the  Earl 
of  Somerset  assumed  a  threatening  attitude.  He  declined 
to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  his  peers.  He  swore  that 
he  would  not  plead  before  the  Court.  He  had  been  advised 
to  follow  the  example  of  his  wife,  to  confess  his  guilt,  to 
bow  to  the  verdict,  and  to  trust  to  the  King  for  pardon. 
These  he  sternly  refused  to  do ;  nay,  he  threatened  that  if  he 
were  brought  face  to  face  with  his  peers  he  would  disclose 
matters  which  woidd  prove  most  injurious  to  his  Majesty. 
For  a  whole  week  frequent  were  the  negotiations  that  were 
entered  into  between  Somerset  and  the  Crown,  the  King 
imploring  the  favourite  to  admit  his  crime,  and  to  have  no 
fear  of  the  consequences  ;  but  still  the  prisoner  maintained 
his  morose  and  defiant  air.  At  last,  by  a  trick  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  Somerset  was  induced  to  appear  before 
his  judges.  He  was  told  that  if  he  only  would  present  him- 
self at  Westminster  Hall  he  would  be  permitted  to  return 
instantly  again  '  without  any  further  proceedings,  only  you 
shall  know  your  enemies  and  their  malice,  though  they  shall 
have  no  power  over  you.'  By  this  shallow  device  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  entrapped,  and  on  finding  that  he  had 
been  overreached,  '  recollected  a  better  temper,  and  went  on 
calmly  in  his  trial,  where  he  held  the  company  until  seven 
at  night.'     He  was  dressed  in  deep   mourning,  as  if  the  sen- 
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tence  of  the  Court  had  already  plunged  him  into  the  grief  of 
a  widower.  He  wore  '  a  plain  black  satin  suit,  laid  with  two 
satin  laces  in  a  seam;  a  gown  of  uncut  velvet,  lined  with 
unshorn,  all  the  sleeves  laid  with  satin  lace;  a  pair  of  gloves 
with  satin  tops ;  his  George  about  his  neck,  his  hair  curled, 
his  visage  pale,  his  beard  long,  his  eyes  sunk  in  his  head.' 
On  being  called  he  pleaded  not  guilty.  It  was  feared  that  in 
his  temper  he  would  divulge  matters  which  might  gravely 
compromise  the  King.  Two  servants  were  accordingly 
placed  on  either  side  of  hira,  with  cloaks  on  their  arms,  and 
the  prisoner  was  warned  that  if  he  uttered  but  a  word 
against  his  Majesty  these  men  had  orders  to  muffle  him  in- 
stantly, drag  him  down,  and  hasten  him  off  to  the  Tower.  He 
would  then  be  sentenced  in  his  absence,  and  at  once  be  put  to 
death. 

Into  the  details  of  the  trial  we  shall  not  enter ;  never 
was  the  machinery  of  the  law  more  flagrantly  put  in  motion 
to  bring  in  a  verdict  against  a  prisoner.  Stripped  of  all 
technicalities,  Somerset  was  accused  of  having  incited  the 
keeper  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  to  administer  poison  to  his 
prisoner.  The  administering  of  the  drugs  was  thus  stated  : 
'Rose-acre,  May  9,  1615;  white  arsenic,  June  1  ;  mercury 
sublimate  in  tarts,  July  16  ;  and  mercury  sublimate  in  a 
clyster,  Sept.  14,  all  in  the  same  year.'  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  with  a  partiality  not  often  exhibited  on  the  Bench, 
employed  his  talents  to  prejudice  the  jury  against  the  ac- 
cused. Testimony  that  would  have  been  of  service  to  the 
prisoner  was  rejected.  Hearsay  evidence  of  the  loosest  cha- 
racter was  freely  admitted.  The  most  important  witnesses 
against  Somerset  were  men  who  had  been  hanged  for  their 
crimes,  and  whom  he  could  not  cro^s-examine.  After  a 
whole  day  thus  passed  in  burlesquing  justice  a  verdict  of 
guilty  was  brought  in,  and  the  quondam  favourite  was  sen- 
tenced to  death. 

Contemporary  opinion  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  finding 
of  the  Court.  '  The  least  country  gentleman  in  England,' 
writes  the  French  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  London, '  would 
not  have  suffered  for  what  the  Earl  of  Somerset  was  con- 
demned, and  that  if  his  enemies  had  not  been  powerful  he 
would  not  have  been  found  guilty,  for  there  was  no  convincing 
proof  against  him.'  '  Some  that  were  then  at  Somerset's  trial,' 
says  another,  '  and  not  partial,  conceived  in  conscience,  and  as 
himself  says  to  the  King,  that  he  fell  rather  by  want  of  well 
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defending  than  by  force  of  proofs.'  He  was  prosecuted,  writes 
a  third,  because  '  King  James  was  weary  of  him,  and  Buck- 
ingham had  supplied  his  place.'  The  most  probable  view  of 
this  cause  celebre  is  that  Somerset  was  perfectly  innocent  of 
any  attempt  at  poisoning  Overbury.  He  had  been  instru- 
mental in  confining  his  former  friend  in  the  Tower,  and  it  had 
been  his  intention  that  the  knight  should  be  kept  prisoner  for 
some  time ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  thut  Somerset  knew 
anything  of  the  terrible  vengeance  which  Lady  Essex  (for  she 
was  not  then  his  wife)  was  wreaking  upon  the  prisoner;  on 
the  contrary,  what  trustworthy  evidence  we  possess  is  in  his 
favour,  for  we  find  him  giving  orders  that  physicians  were 
to  see  Overbury  and  look  after  his  health.  Had  he  been 
cognisant  of  the  pint  to  poison  the  prisoner,  he  would 
scarcely  have  despatched  those  who,  on  investigation,  might 
have  detected  the  conspiracy.  '  Many  believed,'  writes 
"YVeldon,1  '  the  Earl  of  Somerset  guilty  of  Overbury's  death, 
but  the  most  thought  him  guilty  only  of  the  breach  of  friend- 
ship (and  that  in  a  high  point)  by  suffering  his  imprisonment, 
which  was  the  highway  to  his  murder;  and  this  conjecture 
I  take  to  be  of  the  soundest  opinion.' 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  reports  we  possess  of  this  famous 
trial  are  open  to  question.  In  the  version  in  Howell's  State 
Trials  we  are  referred  to  no  authorities,  nor  have  we  any 
evidence  to  the  contrary  that  we  are  not  studying  a  garbled 
account,  furnished  by  those  interested  in  condemning  the 
prisoner.  The  repox-ts  of  our  earlier  State  trials  were  often 
prepared  under  the  inspection  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  and  sometimes  were  even  revised  by  the  sovereign 
himself;  hence  they  give  only  a  partial  and  one-sided  view 
of  what  took  place.  '  The  course  of  proceeding  in  ancient 
times,'  writes  Amos,  who  has  made  the  legal  aspect  of  this 
trial  a  special  study,2  'for  crushing  an  individual  who  had 
excited  fears  or  kindled  hatred  in  the  breast  of  a  sovereign, 
was  somewhat  after  the  following  manner  :  Written  examin- 
ations were  taken  in  secret,  and  often  wrung  from  prisoners 
by  the  agonies  of  the  rack.  Such  parts  of  these  documents, 
and  such  parts  only,  as  were  criminative,  were  read  before  a 
judge  removable  at  the  will  of  the  Crown,  and  a  jury  packed 
for  the  occasion,  who  gave  their  verdict  under  terror  of  fine 

1  Court  and  Character  of  King  James. 

2  The  Great  Oyer  of  Poisoning,  by  Andrew  Amos.     A  most  curious  and 
able  work. 
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and  imprisonment.  Speedily  the  Government  published  what- 
ever account  of  the  trials  suited  their  purposes.  Subser- 
vient divines  were  next  appointed  to  "press  the  consciences," 
as  it  was  called,  of  the  condemned,  in  their  cells  and  on  the 
scaffold ;  and  the  transaction  terminated  with  another 
Government  brochure,  full  of  dying  contrition,  and  eulogy  by 
the  criminal  on  all  who  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
him  to  the  gallows.  In  the  mean  while  the  Star  Chamber, 
with  its  pillories,  its  S.  L.s  branded  on  the  cheeks  with  a  hot 
iron,  its  mutilations  of  ears,  and  ruinous  fines,  prohibited  the 
unauthorised  publication  of  trials,  and  all  free  discussion  upon 
them,  as  amounting  to  an  arraignment  of  the  King's  justice.' 
Such  compulsory  testimony  certainly  does  not  inspire  con- 
fidence. 

Among  the  State  Papers  of  this  period  is  an  account  of  this 
famous  trial,  which  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  report 
to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Howell.  In  the  manuscript  we 
read  nothing  of  that  dispute  between  Somerset  and  Overbury 
in  the  galleries  at  Whitehall,  relative  to  Lady  Essex,  which 
is  so  circumstantially  related  in  Howell.  From  the  manu- 
script we  learn  that  Somerset  relied  greatly  in  his  defence 
upon  a  letter  written  to  him  by  Overbury,  to  the  effect  that 
'  a  powder  which  he  had  received  from  the  Earl  had  agreed 
with  him,  but  that,  nevertheless,  he  did  not  intend  to  take 
any  more  powders  of  the  same  kind.'  In  Howell  there  is  no 
mention  of  this  letter.  According  to  the  manuscript,  the 
apothecary  in  his  examination  is  made  to  state  that  Somei'set 
ordered  him  to  write  to  the  King's  physician  touching  physic 
to  be  given  to  Overbury.  This  is  a  circumstance  favourable 
to  Somerset,  but  is  not  to  be  found  in  Howell.  The  speech 
of  the  prisoner  in  his  defence  is  given  variously  in  the  two 
accounts.  In  the  manuscript  Somerset  attacks  the  credit  of 
the  witnesses  hostile  to  him,  and  desires  that  '  his  own  pro- 
testations on  his  oath,  his  honour,  and  his  conscience  should 
be  weighed  against  the  lewd  information  '  of  such  miscreants. 
In  Howell  we  have  no  trace  of  these  observations.  'It  is 
obvious,'  writes  Amos,  'that  such  passages  would  be  the  most 
likely  to  be  struck  out,  by  persons  desirous  of  publishing  a 
version  of  the  proceedings  which  might  diffuse  an  opinion 
among  the  public  that  one  of  the  wickedest  of  men  had  been 
condemned  after  one  of  the  fairest  of  trials,  and  by  one  of  the 
justest  of  prosecutions.' 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  the  strange  conduct  of  the 
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King  throughout  this  affair.  What  was  the  nature  of  the 
secret  he  feared  Somerset  might  reveal  1  Why  should  orders 
have  been  given  by  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  silence 
the  prisoner  and  drag  him  away  did  he  say  a  word  against 
the  King  1  We  learn  that  James  was  so  nervous  and  rest- 
less throughout  the  day  on  which  the  favourite  was  tried 
that  he  sent  to  every  boat  he  saw  landing  at  the  bridge,  and 
cursed  all  who  came  without  tidings.1  He  refused  all  food. 
What  was  the  occasion  of  this  anxiety  1  One  reason  has 
been  given  which  appears  to  answer  the  question  more  conclu- 
sively than  other  guesses.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  King 
himself  had  a  share  in  the  murder  of  Overbury.  We  know 
that  James  had  a  '  rooted  hatred '  towards  the  knight ;  that 
he  had  been  a  co-operating  party  in  the  persecution ;  that  he 
had  enjoined  the  Privy  Council  to  send  Overbury  to  the 
Tower,  and  that  he  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  petitions 
from  the  prisoner  for  release.  He  may  have  been  cognisant 
of  the  plot  of  the  Countess  to  poison  Overbury,  though  un- 
known to  her,  and  may  have  employed  her  guilt  to  screen 
his  own  purposes.  We  know  that  his  own  physician  had 
attended  upon  Overbury  during  the  latter  part  of  his  con- 
finement, that  this  doctor  was  never  called  as  a  witness,  and 
that  the  prescriptions  he  made  out  for  the  prisoner  were 
never  produced.  We  know  that  when  foul  work  had  been 
suspected,  the  King  was  among  the  busiest,  the  better  to  con- 
ceal his  own  agents,  in  prosecuting  those  accused  of  poisoning 
Overbury.  We  know  that  the  proceedings  against  the  Countess 
of  Somerset  were  far  from  harsh,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  royal 
oath  to  the  contrary,  she  received  a  full  pardon.  We  know  that 
the  King  used  all  his  arguments  to  force  the  Earl  of  Somerset 
to  plead  guilty  and  to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
Crown,  when  he  would  have  nothing  more  to  fear.  If  Lord 
and  Lady  Somerset  were  guilty,  and  the  King  not  implicated 
in  the  matter,  what  is  the  meaning  of  those  communications 
between  James  and  Carr  when  the  latter  was  in  the  Tower  1 
What  is  the  meaning,  in  the  face  of  the  solemn  promise  to 
Coke,  of  a  full  pardon  being  granted  to  the  guilty  couple  1 

But  if  the  King  had  given  instructions,  independently 
of  and  unknown  to  Lady  Somerset,  to  make  an  end  of 
Overbury,  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  the  favourite, 
at  that  time  the  bo.som  friend  of  the  Crown,  would 
have   been   informed  of  the  design.     Acquainted  with  this 

1  StaU  Papers,  Domestic,  May  31,  1616. 
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plot  within  a  plot,  Somerset  on  the  day  of  his  trial  might 
Lave  disclosed  matters  which  would  have  caused  a  far  bolder 
man  than  James  to  tremble.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
if  the  surmise  be  correct,  that  the  King  was  terribly  nervous 
throughout  the  hours  the  favourite  was  before  the  Court. 
Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  life  of  James  to  render  this  sus- 
picion unjustifiable.  The  first  Stuart  on  the  English  throne 
was  a  true  son  of  the  vicious  beauty,  his  mother.  He  was  a 
hard,  cruel,  weak,  degraded  creature.  In  the  opinion  of 
several  of  his  sober  contemporaries,  he  was  addicted  to 
heathenish  practices.  There  were  dark  stories  about  his 
having  poisoned  his  own  son,  the  popular  Prince  Henry. 
He  immured  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  the  Tower,  under  the 
harshest  restrictions.  He  proved  himself  utterly  destitute 
of  feeling  in  his  conduct  towards  his  kinswoman,  the  ill-fated 
Arabella  Stuart.  A  career  thus  sullied  is  capable  of  any 
crime ;  and  when  suspicion  points  the  finger,  and  raises  its 
accusing  voice,  saying,  ;  Thou  art  the  man,'  posterity  cannot 
be  considered  hasty  or  vindictive  in  giving  credence  to  the 
charge. 

After  an  imprisonment  of  some  years  in  the  Tower,  a  full 
pardon  was  granted  to  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset.1 
The  guilty  beauty  and  the  exiled  favourite  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  their  life  in  seclusion,  and  it  is  said  in  mutual 
estrangement.  One  daughter  was  born  to  them,  the  Lady 
Anne,  who  afterwards  became  the  mother  of  that  Lord 
William  Russell  who,  endowed  with  virtues  his  grandparents 
never  possessed,  met  the  fate  from  which  they  had  been 
spared. 

1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  January  17,  1622. 
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With  an  ill-grace  the  Dutch  their  mischief  do  ; 
They've  both  ill-nature  and  ill-manners  too. 
Well  may  they  boast  themselves  an  ancient  nation  ; 
For  they  were  bred  ere  manners  were  in  fashion  : 
And  their  new  commonwealth  has  set  them  free 
Only  from  honour  and  civility. — Dryden's  Amboyna. 

The  rise  and  development  of  the  East  India  Company  are 
among  the  most  romantic  passages  of  history.  That  a  small 
body  of  English  merchants  should  have  settled  themselves  in 
a  strange  and  distant  land,  should  have  overcome  all  opposi- 
tion, and  by  their  courage  and  firmness  should  have  gradually 
extended  their  operations  until  they  had  compelled  the 
fiercest  princes  to  do  them  homage,  are  events  so  full  of 
incident  and  plot  that  they  never  fail  to  excite  our  interest 
even  when  our  sympathies  are  repelled.  Thrice  told  as  has 
been  the  story,  the  State  Papers  of  our  colonies  yet  shed  a 
new  light  upon  the  subject,  and  illuminate  the  narrative  with 
details  not  visible  in  the  printed  works  of  the  chroniclers  and 
historians  of  our  Indian  Empire.1  Thanks  to  their  chatty 
letters  and  business-like  minutes  we  read  how  our  East 
India  Company  originated,  the  prosperity  it  achieved,  and 
the  animosities  it  excited.  We  are  taken  behind  the  scenes 
of  Eastern  courts,  and  watch  the  intrigues  of  rival  trading 
associations  for  special  support  and  patronage  We  are 
introduced  to  that  mysterious  personage  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  Great  Mogul,  and  are  made  acquainted  with  his 
tastes  and  habits.  We  see  the  bitter  jealousy  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  at  the  success  of  our  factors.  We  learn  how  false 
was  the  amity  of  the  Dutch,  and  how  terrible  was  the 
tragedy  which  was  the  end  of  their  treacherous  friendship. 
Indeed,  there  is  little  connected  with  the  rise  and  progress 
of  our  commercial  relations  with  the  East  which  will  not  be 

1  State  Papers,  East  Indies,  edited  by  W.  Noel  Sainsbury,  1513-1C24, 
3  vols. 
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found  in  the  collection  of  documents  relating  to  our  colonies 
narrated  with  a  breadth  and  fulness  which  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

The  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  had  not  only  estab- 
lished the  maritime  supremacy  of  England,  but  had  aroused 
the  cupidity  of  our  trading  classes  to  take  part  in  the  enter- 
prises which  had  resulted  in  the  realisation  of  such  wealth  to 
the  Iberian  peninsula.  Within  a  few  months  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  proud  fleet  which  was  to  have  made  the  Spaniard 
the  master  of  our  shores,  a  body  of  English  merchants  peti- 
tioned the  Virgin  Queen  for  permission  to  send  ships  to 
India.  In  their  memorial  they  alluded  to  the  prosperity 
which  had  attended  upon  the  establishment  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  settlements,  and  drew. attention  to  the  many 
ports  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  India  and  China  seas, 
which  might  be  visited  with  advantage  by  English  ships, 
'  where  sales  might  be  made  of  English  cloths  and  other 
staple  and  manufactured  articles,  and  the  produce  of  those 
countries  purchased;  such  a  trade  would  by  degrees  add  to 
the  shipping,  seamen,  and  naval  force  of  the  kingdom,  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  has  increased  the  Portuguese  fleets.' 
Elizabeth,  always  willing  to  lend  the  weight  of  her  authority 
to  the  furtherance  of  any  scheme  calculated  to  add  to  the 
power  of  England,  provided  it  did  not  lead  to  severe  encroach- 
ments upon  the  Royal  Treasury,  readily  granted  the  desired 
permission,  and  accordingly,  in  1591,  three  ships,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Raymond,  sailed  for  the  East. 

An  account  of  this  voyage  is  printed  in  Hakluyt ;  the  ships 
were  separated  from  each  other  by  a  severe  storm,  Raymond 
was  wrecked  and  never  heard  of  again,  and  the  only  vessel, 
after  '  many  grievous  misfortunes,'  that  accomplished  the 
voyage  was  the  '  Rear- Admiral,'  commanded  by  Master  James 
Lancaster.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  this  was 
the  first  English  expedition  despatched  to  the  East  Indies, 
but  both  in  the  volumes  of  Purchas  and  of  Hakluyt  accounts 
of  two  previous  voyages  will  be  found,  one  in  1579  by  Stevens. 
and  the  other  in  1583  by  Fitch,  '  wherein  the  strange  riles, 
manners,  and  customs  of  those  people,  and  the  exceeding  rich 
trade  and  commodities  of  those  countries,  are  faithfully  set 
down  and  diligently  described.'  Other  detached  expeditious 
followed  in  the  wake  of  that  of  Raymond,  and  the  reports 
that  were  brought  home  of  the  treasures  obtained  by  the 
Portuguese   and    the    Dutch   in    those   regions   led   certain 
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English  merchants,  in  1599,  to  foi'm  themselves  into  a 
company,  with  the  special  object  of  trading  with  the  East 
Indies.  A  sum  of  over  thirty  thousand  pounds  was  sub- 
scribed for ;  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Council  praying 
for  incorporation  as  a  company,  '  for  that  the  trade  of  the 
Indies,  being  so  far  remote  from  hence,  cannot  be  traded  but 
in  a  joint  and  united  stock.'  Both  the  Queen  and  her 
Council  cordially  approved  of  the  enterprise,  and  no  opposi- 
tion was  raised  in  any  quarter. 

The  '  Charter  of  Incorporation  of  the  East  India  Company, 
by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of 
London  trading  into  the  East  Indies,'  was  granted  December 
31,  1600.  It  was  to  remain  in  force  fifteen  years.  George, 
Earl  of  Cumberland,  and  215  knights,  aldermen,  and  mer- 
chants were  the  original  members  of  the  company.  Lancaster 
was  appointed  admiral  of  the  fleet,  with  John  Davis,  the  North- 
West  navigator,  as  second  in  command.  In  order  that  the  ex- 
pedition should  be  stamped  with  the  impress  of  the  royal 
approval,  Queen  Elizabeth  had  herself  issued  a  circular  letter 
to  '  the  Kings  of  Sumatra  and  other  places  hi  the  East  Indies,' 
desiring  them  to  encourage  her  subjects  in  their  attempt  to 
open  up  a  commerce  between  the  two  countries,  whereby  her 
amity  and  friendship  would  be  maintained  and  greater  benefits 
be  derived  by  the  Indies  from  intercourse  with  England  than 
from  intercourse  either  with  Spain  or  Portugal.1  The  wishes 
of  her  Majesty  were  obeyed.  The  voyage  was  eminently 
successful.  Factories  were  settled  at  Acheen  and  Bantam 
by  Lancaster.  The  King  of  Sumatra  gave  permission 
to  English  merchants,  under  the  most  favourable  terms, 
to  trade  within  his  territories,  whilst,  in  reply  to  the 
letter  of  the  Queen,  he  handed  Lancaster  a  despatch  full  of 
the  warmest  feelings  of  friendship  towards  England  and  her 
sovereign,  accompanied  by  'a  ring  beautified  with  a  ruby,  two 
vestures  woven  and  embroidered  with  gold,  and  placed  within 
a  purple  box  of  china,'  which  he  requested  should  be  presented 
to  Elizabeth.2  The  customs  on  the  goods  brought  home  from 
this  first  voyage  amounted,  it  is  said,  to  nearly  one  thousand 
pounds.  So  good  a  beginning  was  not  permitted  to  come  to 
nought  through  apathy  or  negligence.  Voyage  succeeded 
voyage,  and  in  spite  of  the  hostility  of  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Portuguese,  and  of  the  treacherous  friendship  of  the  Dutch, 

1   State  Papers,  East  ladles,  January  [?],  1C01. 
■  Ibid.    October,  1602. 
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England,  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  had  succeeded  in  firmly 
establishing  a  lucrative  and  increasing  trade  in  the  East 
Indies. 

'  To  almost  every  place,'  writes  Mr.  Sainsbury, '  where 
there  was  the  least  likelihood  of  obtaining  a  communication 
with  the  natives,  English  vessels  resorted,  in  most  instances 
with  success;  and  where  this  was  not  so,  the  cause  was 
rather  attributable  to  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  than  to  the 
Company's  neglect  of  the  necessary  precautions,  the  English 
being  almost  invariably  received  with  courtesy,  and  even  kind- 
ness, wherever  they  went.  The  Company  never  lost  sight  of  the 
danger  of  attack  from  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  Care  was 
always  taken,  before  trading  or  settling  in  a  new  country,  to 
ascertain  the  feeling  of  the  natives,  and  in  most  cases  leave 
or  "  licence "  was  granted  for  the  English  to  do  as  they 
liked.' 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  James  the  charter  of  the  Com- 
pany was  renewed,  but  with  most  important  additions.  In- 
stead of  their  privileges  being  limited  to  fifteen  years,  '  the 
whole,  entire,  and  only  trade  and  traffic  to  the  East  Indies ' 
were  granted  to  the  Company  for  ever.  The  result  of  this 
monopoly  was  the  speedy  establishment  of  factories  at  Surat, 
Agra,  and  Masulipatam  ;  at  the  chief  ports  of  Java, 
Sumatra,  and  Borneo ;  and  at  many  of  the  towns  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Malacca,  Camboja,  Pegu,  Siam,  and  Coch in- 
China.  Shares  in  the  voyages  were  often  'sold  by  the 
candle,'  and  commanded  exorbitant  prices,  the  object  being 
that  the  Company  '  may  better  know  the  worth  of  their 
adventures.'  We  read  of  adventures  of  60£.  being  knocked 
down  at  130£.,  and  of  those  of  1002.  realising  nearly  200/. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  shares  in  the  Company 
were  eagerly  sought  after,  and  that  as  much  intrigue  and 
competition  were  required  to  obtain  the  post  of  director  as 
were  necessary  for  high  office  at  Court. 

At  the  outset  of  their  proceedings  the  Company  were 
fortunate  in  securing  the  support  and  protection  of  the  Great 
Mogul.  This  terrible  personage,  whom  both  rumour  and 
fable  had  succeeded  in  raising  to  the  position  of  the  one 
potentate  of  the  East,  whose  frown  was  death,  but  whose 
friendship  was  omnipotent,  had  been  appeased  by  courteous 
letters  from  James,  and,  what  had  appealed  more  closely  to 
his  Oriental  mind,  by  numerous  presents  from  the  English 
merchants.     The  papers  calendared  by  Mr.  Sainsbury  afford 
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us  some  interesting  particulars  in  connexion  with  the  lite 
and  character  of  this  powerful  prince.  We  are  told  that  '  he 
takes  himself  to  be  the  greatest  monarch  in  the  world,'  is 
1  extremely  proud  and  covetous,'  a  drunkard,  '  and  so  given 
to  vice  that  the  chief  captains  care  not  for  him,  and  willingly 
would  never  come  near  him.'  Music,  it  appears,  '  had  a 
great  charm  for  him  ; '  playing  upon  the  virginals,  however, 
was  '  not  esteemed,'  but  with  the  cornet  and  the  harp  he 
was  so  '  exceedingly  delighted  '  that  he  offered  to  make  any 
of  his  subjects  who  could  learn  these  instruments  '  a  great 
man.'  His  rapacity  for  presents  was  unbounded.  '  Some- 
thing or  other,  though  not  worth  two  shillings,  must  be  pre- 
sented every  eight  days,'  writes  the  chief  factor  at  Ajmere. 
'  Nothing  is  to  be  expected,'  says  another,  '  from  the  King 
without  continual  gifts.'  Like  all  savages,  he  was  delighted 
with  strange  things,  no  matter  how  intrinsically  valueless  they 
might  prove.  Rich  gloves,  embroidered  caps,  purses,  look- 
ing-glasses, drinking-cups,  pictures,  knives,  striking  clocks, 
coloured  beaver  hats  or  silk  stockings  for  his  women,  were 
recommended  by  the  factors  abroad  to  the  officers  of  the 
Company  as  presents  to  be  brought  out.  '  Indeed,'  writes  one, 
'  if  you  have  a  jack  to  roast  meat  on,  I  think  he  would  like 
it,  or  any  toy  of  new  invention.' 

The  importance  which  the  Great  Mogul  attached  to  gifts 
was  not  overlooked  by  the  authorities  at  home.  One  Edwardes 
was  sent  over  as  '  lieger,'  with  '  great  presents.'  Among  his 
stock-in-trade,  which  was  to  propitiate  the  barbarous  monarch, 
were  suits  of  armour,  swords,  mastiffs,  greyhounds,  little  dogs, 
pictures  of  King  James  and  his  Queen,  and  a  coach  and  hoist', 
together  with  '  a  coachman  who  had  been  in  the  service  of 
the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  to  drive  the  coach.'  The  portraits 
of  the  King  and  Queen  of  England  struck  the  Great  Mogul 
with  admiration.  '  He  esteemed  it  so  well  for  the  workman- 
ship,' writes  Edwardes,  '  that  the  day  after  he  sent  for  all  his 
painters  in  public  to  see  the  same,  who  did  admire  it,  and 
confessed  that  none  of  them  could  anything  near  imitate  the 
same,  which  makes  him  prize  it  above  all  the  rest,  and 
esteem  it  for  a  jewel.'  He  was  almost  as  much  delighted 
with  one  of  the  English  mastiffs  that  had  been  brought  out. 
With  the  instinct  of  the  savage,  he  at  once  wished  to  witness 
the  prowess  of  the  animal  in  an  unequal  battle.  The 
mastiff  was  first  pitted  against  a  tiger  and  then  with  a  bear, 
both  of  which  it  killed,  '  whereby  the  King  was  exceedingly 
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pleased.'  Pictures,  mastiffs,  Irish  greyhounds,  and  well-fed 
water-spaniels,  seem  to  have  been  the  gifts  most  approved  of  by 
his  Majesty.  But,  though  the  Great  Mogul  was  a  glutton 
touching  the  things  he  expected  to  be  given  him,  we  are 
informed  that  he  was  no  mean  purchaser  of  the  Company's 
goods.  'Pearls,  rubies,  and  emeralds  will  be  bought  by  the 
King  in  infinite  quantities,'  writes  a  factor  from  Agra,  'aa 
also  rich  velvets,  cloth  of  gold,  rich  tapestry,  satins, 
damasks,'  &c.  ;  and  he  significantly  adds,  '  the  King  is  the 
best  paymaster  in  the  country.' l 

The  authority  of  the  Great  Mogul  was  soon  to  be  of 
service  to  English  interests.  At  none  of  the  settlements 
had  the  Company's  servants  been  more  subject  to  opposition 
and  annoyance  than  at  Surat.  At  this  port  the  influence  of 
the  Portguese  was  dominant,  and  as  Portugal,  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  Company's  proceedings,  had  warmly  objected 
to  the  establishment  of  English  factories  within  the 
dominions  to  which  she  was  trading,  she  exercised  her 
power  to  crush  the  ascendency  of  her  rivals.  The  Governor 
of  Surat,  Mocrob  Khan,  '  whose  disposition  savoured  more 
of  child  than  man,'  pursued  a  policy  very  disadvantageous  to 
the  English.  Though  he  feared  the  enmity  of  the  Portuguese, 
he  mistrusted  the  friendship  of  the  Company,  and  argued, 
with  characteristic  indecision,  that  if  he  '  broke '  with  the 
former  he  should  be  sure  of  the  friendship  of  neither. 
Influenced  by  the  suggestions  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were 
rapidly  becoming  a  power  in  the  country,  under  the  ardent 
generalship  of  Xavier,  the  governor,  '  this  malicious  wretch  ' 
allowed  himself  to  become  a  complete  tool  in  the  hands  of 
the  Portuguese.  In  all  disputes  between  the  two  nations 
he  at  once  decided  in  favour  of  the  Lisbon  adventurers. 
He  seized  the  goods  of  the  English  factors,  and  did  what  ho 
pleased  with  them.  To  prevent  all  opposition  he  com- 
pelled the  English  to  yield  up  to  him  their  arms  of  defence. 
He  used  his  authority  to  delay  the  unlading  of  English 
goods,  and  hampered  the  merchants  on  all  sides  in  their 
purchase  of  commodities.  '  Numerous  are  the  injuries  he 
indicts  upon  us,'  writes  one  of  the  factors,  'discovering  the 
secret  rancour  of  his  poisoned  stomach  and  the  hidden 
malice  which  he  beareth  unto  our  nation.' 

So  baneful  was  the  conduct  of  Mocrob  Khan  to  the  es- 

Staie  Papers,  East  Indies,  September  7,  1G13  ;  November,  1614 ;  March, 
1G15;  January  I'.i,  1616;  November  26, 1616. 
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tablishment  of  English  commerce  in  '  the  Oriental  Indies,' 
that  the  authorities  at  home  gave  orders  for  a  fleet  to  sail  for 
the  redress  of  the  Company's  complaints,  and  despatched  Sir 
Thomas  Roe,  '  he  being  a  gentleman  of  pregnant  understand- 
ing, well-spoken,  learned,  industrious,  of  a  comely  personage, 
and  one  of  whom  there  are  great  hopes  that  he  may  work 
much  good  for  the  Company,'  as  special  envoy  to  the  Governor 
of  Surat.  At  this  juncture  of  affairs,  and  fortunately  for  the 
interests  of  our  merchants  in  the  East,  a  quarrel  broke  out 
between  the  Great  Mogul  and  the  Portuguese,  who  had  made 
themselves  odious  by  capturing  '  a  great  ship,  of  eleven  hun- 
dred or  twelve  hundred  tons,  in  Swally  Road,  worth  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds,'  in 
which  the  mother  of  the  Great  Mogul  was  a  considerable 
adventurer.  The  indignation  of  the  son  was  aroused,  and 
he  fiercely  resolved  to  avenge  the  insult  that  had  been 
passed  upon  himself  and  the  losses  his  parent  had  sustained. 
Uniting  his  forces  with  the  troops  of  the  King  of  Deccan, 
he  fell  upon  the  Portuguese  at  Surat,  drove  them  out  of  the 
city,  and  laid  siege  to  the  fort  that  they  had  raised  between 
that  place  and  Goa.  In  vain  the  Portuguese  offered  amends 
and  sued  for  peace.  The  Great  Mogul  declined  to  listen. 
'  forewarning  all  men  any  more  to  solicit  their  cause,'  and 
.sternly  vowing  that  '  he  would  not  leave  the  Portugals 
until  he  had  expelled  them  their  countries.'  Orders  were 
given  to  arrest  all  Portuguese  and  to  seize  their  goods ;  the 
doors  of  the  Portuguese  churches  were  sealed  up,  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  forbidden,  and  Xavier, 
whom  befoi'e  the  Mogul  had  much  liked,  was  imprisoned. 
The  Portuguese  city  of  Damaun  was  also  closely  environed 
by  the  troops  of  the  King  of  Deccan,  and  its  surrender 
imminent.  A  third  enemy  now  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
Captain  Downton  had  anchored  Ins  fleet  in  the  roads  of 
Surat,  and  it  struck  him  that  a  fitting  opportunity  had 
arrived  to  avenge  the  humiliations  the  English  had  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese.  Accordingly  he  bore  down 
upon  the  Portuguese  fleet,  which  consisted  of  nine  ships,  two 
galleys,  and  fifty-eight  frigates,  and  after  a  brief  engagement 
utterly  defeated  the  enemy ;  '  many  of  the  gallants  of  Portu- 
gal were  killed,  besides  above  300  men  carried  in  the  frigates 
to  Damaun  to  be  buried.'  With  this  victory  the  Mogul 
was  highly  pleased.  '  The  King,'  writes  the  factor  at  Ajmere, 
'  much  applauded  our  people's  resolution,  saying  his  country 
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was  before  them  to  do  therein  whatsoever  ourselves  desired, 
and  spoke  very  despiteful ly  and  reproachfully  of  the  Portu- 
gal.'  l 

Upon  this  arrived  Sir  Thomas  Roe.  The  English 
ambassador  was  evidently  a  man  of  bold  and  vigorous  con- 
duct, who  brooked  no  opposition  to  his  demands,  and  who 
was  not  to  be  defeated  by  the  delays  and  empty  promises 
of  a  shuffling  policy.  In  spite  of  the  victories  of  the  English 
and  the  disgrace  into  which  the  '  Portugals '  had  fallen,  the 
Governor  of  Surat  still  continued  his  irritating  course  of 
wounding  and  humiliating  the  Company's  servants  within 
his  jurisdiction.  On  his  arrival  at  Sm-at,  Roe  at  once  made 
his  '  demands  and  complaints '  to  the  Governor.  '  I  come 
hither,'  he  said  proudly,  'not  to  beg,  nor  do  nor  suffer 
injury,  for  I  serve  a  King  who  is  able  to  revenge  whatsoever 
is  dared  to  be  done  against  his  subjects.'  He  then  detailed 
the  injuries  complained  of,  how  chests  had  been  ransacked, 
presents  sent  to  the  King  taken  by  violence,  servants  of 
merchants  cruelly  whipped,  and  every  obstacle  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  development  of  English  commerce.  He  de- 
manded instant  redress,  under  threat  of  appealing  to  the 
Great  Mogul,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  '  I  am  better 
resolved  to  die  upon  an  enemy  than  to  flatter  him,  and  for 
such  I  give  you  notice  to  take  me.'  2  His  remonstrance  prov- 
ing ineffectual,  the  envoy  now  demanded  an  interview  with 
the  Mogul,  when  his  vigorous  disapproval  of  the  conduct 
of  Mocrob  Khan  carried  the  day,  and  the  objectionable 
Governor  was  removed.  The  next  step  of  Roe  was  to  pen 
i  severe  despatch  to  the  Viceroy  of  Goa,3  complaining  of  the 
course  pursued  by  the  Portuguese  towards  the  English  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  informing  him,  in  the  plainest  terms, 
of  what  would  be  the  result  unless  such  a  policy  was  at  once 
abandoned. 

'  I  am  commanded,'  he  wrote,  '  to  admonish  you  to 
desist  from  doing  what  can  only  bring  forth  war,  revenge, 
and  bloodshed,  and  to  inform  you  that  the  English  intend 
nothing  but  free  trade  open  by  the  law  of  nations  to  all 
men.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  English  to  root  out  or 
to  hinder  your  trade,  or  to  impeach  the  receipt  of  your  re- 
venues, and  it  is  strange  you  should  dare  to  infringe  upon 

1  State  Papers,  East  Indies,  November   9,   1613  ;  August   19,   1614  ; 
Januarv  1,  1615;  March,  1615. 

2  Ibid.    October  19,  i615  5  Ibid.  October  20, 1615. 
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the  free  commerce  between  their  masters  and  subjects.  Let 
me  advise  your  barbarous  miscellaneous  people  to  use  more 
reverent  terms  of  the  majesty  of  a  Christian  king.  I  give 
you  further  notice  that  his  Majesty  is  resolved  to  maintain 
his  subjects  in  their  honest  endeavours  in  spite  of  any  enemy, 
and  to  that  purpose  has  sent  me  to  conclude  a  league  with 
the  Great  Mogul  for  ever,  in  which  I  am  commanded  to 
offer  you  comprisure,  and  will  wait  your  answer  at  Ajmere 
forty  days.  In  case  of  your  refusal  or  silence,  letters  of 
reprisal  will  be  granted  to  make  war  upon  you  in  all  parts 
of  the  Indies.'  He  concludes, '  Your  friend  or  enemy  at  your 
own  choice.' 

No  reply  was  received  to  this  ultimatum,  and  Roe  pro- 
nounced '  open  war  against  the  Portugals  in  the  East  Indies 
with  fire  and  sword,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  England.' 
The  English  ambassador  soon  proved  himself  the  most  fitting 
agent  that  could  have  been  sent  out  to  uphold  the  interests 
of  the  Company.  He  became  the  confidential  friend  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  and  was  the  means  of  cementing  a  cordial  alli- 
ance between  England  and  '  the  Mogores  country.'  He 
had  all  the  proclamations  forbidding  the  factories  at  Surat 
and  Ahmedabad  to  trade  rescinded.  He  procured  firmans 
encouraging  English  commerce  throughout  the  country.  He 
recovered  all  the  extortions  which  had  been  exacted  from 
the  Company's  servants  by  sundry  uniust  governors,  and  in 
order  to  leave  '  all  matters  in  a  good,  settled,  and  peaceful 
course,'  he  drew  up  twenty-one  articles,  regulating  the  con- 
duct of  English  trade  in  the  East,  most  of  which  he 
succeeded  in  having  confirmed  by  the  Mogul.  In  the 
following  letter,  now  for  the  first  time  brought  to  light 
through  the  labours  of  Mr.  Sainsbury,  we  have  a  plain 
proof  of  the  feelings  entertained  by  the  monarch  of  the 
Mogores  towards  England,  and  of  his  appreciation  of  the 
conduct  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe.  "We  have  modernised  the 
spelling  of  the  ambassador's  translation  from  the  Arabic.1 

'  The  Great  Mogul  to  King  James  I. 

1  "When  your  Majesty  shall  open  your  letter,   let  your 

royal  heart  be  as  fresh  as  a  sweet  garden.     Let  all  people 

make  reverence  at  your  gate  ;  let  your  throne  be  advanced 

high  and  amongst  the  greatest  of  the  kings  of  the  prophet 

1  State  Papers,  East  Indies,  Xo.  525,  1618  [?  j. 
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Jesus ;  let  your  Majesty  be  the  greatest,  and  all  monarchs 
derive  their  counsel  and  wisdom  from  thy  breast  as  from 
a  fountain,  that  the  love  of  the  majesty  of  Jesus  may 
revive  and  flourish  under  thy  pi-otection. 

'  The  letter  of  love  and  friendship  which  you  sent  me, 
and  the  presents,  token  of  your  good  affection  toward  me,  I 
have  received  by  the  hand  of  your  ambassador,  Sir  Thomas 
Roe  (who  well  deserves  to  be  your  trusty  servant),  delivered 
to  me  in  an  acceptable  and  happy  hour,  upon  which  my 
eyes  were  so  fixed  that  I  could  not  easily  remove  them  to 
any  other  object,  and  have  accepted  them  with  great  joy  and 
delight,  upon  which  assurance  of  your  royal  love  I  have 
given  my  general  command  to  all  the  kingdoms  and  posts  of 
my  dominions  to  receive  all  the  merchants  of  the  English 
nation  as  the  subjects  of  my  friend,  that  in  what  place 
soever  they  choose  to  live  in  they  may  have  reception  and 
residence  to  their  own  contents  and  safety ;  and  what 
goods  soever  they  desire  to  sell  or  buy  they  may  have  full 
liberty  without  restraint;  and  at  what  port  soever  they 
shall  arrive,  that  neither  Spaniard,  Portugal,  nor  any  other 
shall  dare  to  molest  their  quiet ;  and  in  what  city  soever 
they  shall  have  residence  I  have  commanded  my  governors 
and  captains  to  give  them  freedoms  answerable  to  their  own 
desires  to  sell,  buy,  or  to  transport  into  their  country  at 
their  pleasures.  For  confirmation  of  our  love  and  friend- 
ship, I  desire  your  Majesty  to  command  your  merchants  to 
bring  in  their  ships  of  all  sorts  of  rarities  and  rich  goods  fit 
for  my  palaces  ;  and  that  you  be  pleased  to  send  your  royal 
letters  by  every  opportunity,  that  I  may  rejoice  in  your 
health  and  prosperous  affairs,  and  that  our  friendship  may 
be  interchangeable  and  eternal.  Your  Majesty  is  learned 
and  quick-sighted  as  a  prophet,  and  can  conceive  much  by 
few  words  that  I  need  not  to  write  more.  The  great  God 
of  heaven  give  us  increase  of  honour  ! ' 

It  was  natural  that  the  success  which  bad  attended  upon 
the  operations  of  the  English  Company  in  opening  com- 
mercial relations  with  every  country  of  importance  in  the 
East  should  have  excited  the  hostile  jealousy  of  those 
European  nations  which  now  found  themselves  confronted 
within  their  own  special  province  by  a  most  formidable  rival. 
With  the  enmity  of  Spain  and  Portugal  England  was 
perfectly  prepared  to  cope ;  on  the  numerous  occasions  when 
English  interests  in  the  East  were  affected  by  Spanish  or 
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Portuguese  intrigues,  the  despatches  of  the  Company  were 
powerfully  seconded  by  the  guns  of  our  fleet,  stationed  in 
Indian  waters,  and  the  machinations  of  the  enemy  were 
speedily  brought  to  nought.  The  treacherous  amity  of 
Holland  was,  however,  an  obstacle  of  a  far  more  serious 
character  in  the  path  of  the  Company's  progress.  In  the 
second  volume  of  Mr.  Sainsbury's  interesting  work,  the 
majority  of  the  letters  that  he  has  calendared  refer  to  tin- 
inimical  conduct  of  the  Dutch  and  to  their  persistent  efforts 
to  displace  the  English  from  all  their  most  profitable  settle- 
ments in  the  East  Indies.  Much  of  the  wealth  of  Holland 
was  derived  from  her  prosperous  factories  on  the  coast  of 
India  and  in  the  islands  around  the  peninsula,  and  though 
peace  reigned  between  the  two  countries  the  Dutch  had  no 
idea  of  seeing  themselves  ousted  from  a  lucrative  trade  by 
the  energy  and  diplomacy  of  England.  Accoi'dingly  Hol- 
land used  all  her  arts  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  natives 
against  the  English  settlers,  to  interfere  with  the  dealings  of 
English  trade,  and,  where  she  safely  dared,  to  oppose  the 
Company's  servants  by  actual  force.  Indeed,  so  grave 
became  her  animosity,  that  at  last,  in  the  autumn  of  1618, 
the  East  India  Company  drew  up  two  formal  declarations  of 
complaints,  one  of  which  was  presented  to  the  King,  the 
other  to  the  Privy  Council. 

In  these  documents  the  Company  complained  of  'the 
efforts  of  the  Hollanders  to  dispossess  them  by  force  '  of  many 
places  in  the  East  Indies ;  '  of  their  most  outrageous  beha- 
viour, as  any  mortal  enemies  could  do,'  in  seizing  certain  of 
the  Company's  vessels,  imprisoning  the  crews,  '  and  showing 
our  chained  men  to  the  people  of  the  isle  of  Neira,  the  mother 
of  the  isles  of  Banda,  saying,  "  Lo  !  these  are  the  men  whom 
ye  made  your  gocls,  m  whom  ye  put  your  trust,  but  we  have 
made  them  our  slaves  ; " '  of  their  threatening  mortal  war 
against  any  English  who  dare  trade  to  the  Moluccas  ; '  of  their 
robbing  the  Chinese  under  English  colours  '  to  bring  us  into 
hatred  and  contempt;  '  and  of  their  endeavours  to  disgrace 
the  English  nation  by  openly  going  about  boasting  that  '  one 
Holland  ship  would  take  ten  English,  that  they  care  not  for 
our  King,  for  St.  George  was  now  turned  child.'  These 
declarations  were,  by  the  King's  command,  sent  to  the 
English  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  who  was  required  to 
present  them  to  the  States-General,  and  '  to  demand  their 
answers  how  far  they  will  allow  these  insolencies  of  their 
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subjects,  or  how  they  will  punish  them  and  make  reparation  ; 
and  to  insist  particularly  that  they  send  commissioners  arti- 
culately instructed  to  give  satisfaction  at  the  treaty  to  be 
instantly  held  between  us  and  them.' 

Into  the  negotiations  that  ensued,  which  lasted  more  than 
seven  months,  it  is  needless  for  us  to  enter;  a  clear  and 
succinct  account  of  all  the  proceedings  that  took  place  will  be 
found  fully  calendared  in  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Salisbury's 
work.1  From  the  numerous  despatches  of  the  English  am- 
bassador at  the  Hague,  and  from  the  constant  instructions 
that  were  sent  out  to  him  from  Whitehall,  we  see  the  exact 
working  of  the  King's  mind  at  this  contentious  period ; 
whilst  the  valuable  court  minutes  of  the  East  India  Company 
admit  us  into  the  very  confidence  of  the  governing  body  of 
the  English  Company,  and  lay  before  us  every  detail  con- 
nected with  these  proceedings.  After  numerous  delays  a 
'  treaty  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch  concerning  trade 
in  the  East  Indies  '  was  concluded  June  2,  161'J. 

The  Company  had  now  been  established  some  eighteen 
years;  and,  in  looking  back  upon  their  past  efforts,  the  direc- 
tors had  every  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  upon 
their  good  fortune.  Thanks  to  the  protection  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  the  factors  of  the  East  India  Company  were  the 
most  active  in  the  peninsula  of  India.  In  Siam  and  the 
islands  of  the  Celebes  Sea  the  prosperity  of  the  English  had 
aroused  the  fiercest  animosity  of  the  Dutch,  who  until  then 
had  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  those  regions.  From 
Japan,  in  spite  of  the  hatred  of  its  Emperor  towards  Chris- 
tians, silver,  copper,  and  iron  were  being  freely  obtained. 
Permission  had  been  given  by  exclusive  China  to  the  English 
to  send  annually  two  ships  to  Foochow  for  the  purpose 
of  trading  with  the  Celestials.  With  Persia  the  Company 
transacted  a  large  business  by  exchanging  cloth,  tin,  brass, 
and  sword-blades  for  silks,  damasks,  spices,  velvets,  satins, 
and  fruits.  Not  a  State  of  importance  east  of  the  Red  Sea 
excluded  the  English  from  her  ports,  or,  when  native 
prejudice  had  been  removed,  objected  to  the  development  of 
commercial  relations  with  the  '  white  infidels.'  The  foes  of 
the  Company  were  among  the  civilised  powers  of  the  West, 
not  among  the  barbarians  of  the  East. 

An  alliance  was.  however,  now  to  be  effected  with  one 
former  opponent      Negotiations  had  for  some  time  been  on 

1   State  Papers,  East  Indies,  1C17-1G21. 
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foot  between  Russia  and  England  with  regard  to  the  opening 
of  the  Volga  to  English  merchandise  destined  for  Persia. 
The  '  Duke  of  Russia,'  though  he  had  always  opposed  the  pro- 
ceedings of  our  Company,  was  anxious  to  stand  well  with 
England,  for  he  was  burdened  with  debts,  and  he  knew  that 
in  no  capital  could  he  so  easily  be  furnished  with  a  loan  as 
in  London.  He  despatched  an  ambassador  with  an  imposing 
retinue  to  James,  and  the  papers  before  us  offer  an  interesting 
account  of  the  reception  of  the  northern  envoy.1  Sunday 
afternoon  was  appointed  for  the  interview.  The  King  and 
Queen,  accompanied  by  a  large  suite,  were  seated  in  the  ban- 
queting house  at  Whitehall.  The  ambassador  was  driven  from 
Crosby  House,  Bishopsgate  Street,  where  he  lodged,  in  one 
of  the  state  coaches,  but  his  retinue  refused  to  enter  the 
carriages  appointed  for  them,  'alleging  servants  ought  to  be 
known  from  their  lords,  and  that  it  was  fit  they  should  go 
afoot.'  On  entering  the  hall  the  ambassador,  with  four  of 
his  chief  followers,  bowed  low  to  the  ground,  kissing  it,  and 
then  approached  the  royal  circle  and  kissed  hands.  We  are 
informed  that,  whilst  in  the  performance  of  this  act  of 
homage,  the  envoy  and  his  retinue  •  looked  up  no  higher  than 
the  hand  they  were  to  kiss,  which  so  soon  as  kissed,  presently 
ran  back  with  all  the  speed  they  could.  In  going  forwards 
they  put  their  left  hand  on  their  bi-eech  behind,  and  used 
gesture  and  fashion  very  strange  and  unusual  in  these  parts.' 
The  envoy  was  treated  with  every  distinction.  Ban- 
quets were  given  in  his  honour,  crowds  cheered  his  coach 
as  it  passed  through  the  City  to  Whitehall,  and  every- 
thing connected  with  himself  and  his  retinue  was  listened 
to  with  avidity.  The  presents  he  brought  from  the  north 
were  much  admired,  '  the  very  furs  being  estimated  by 
those  that  are  skilful  at  better  than  6,000  pounds.'  These 
were  received  very  graciously  by  the  King,  who  expressed 
himself  as  much  pleased  with  them,  'and  the  more  when 
he  understood  Queen  Elizabeth  never  had  such  a  present 
thence.'  Yet  the  mission  ended  in  a  diplomatic  triumph 
for  Russia.  A  treaty  of  amity  and  peace  was  entered  into 
between  the  two  countries  ;  a  sum  of  60,000  marks  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  Duke  of  Russia,  '  towards  the  maintenance  of 
his  wars  against  the  Poles ; '  but  the  one  great  request  of 
the  East  India  Company  was  refused.  Russia,  from  the 
facilities  offered  her  by  her  geographical  situation,  carried  on 
State  Papers,  Domestic,  March  26,  1618. 
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a  large  ti'ade  with  Persia,  and  she  had  always  watched  with 
jealousy  the  progress  of  the  Company's  dealings  with  Abbas 
Mirza.  Accordingly  she 'now  refused  to  grant  to  the  English 
1  the  free  passage  for  the  silks  of  Persia  up  the  Volga.'  Still, 
not  wishing  to  appear  ungrateful,  she  agreed,  short  of  per- 
mitting Persian  goods  to  pass  through  her  territories  for  the 
benefit  of  English  commerce  and  to  the  detriment  of  her  own 
merchants,  not  to  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  to  remove  the  obstacles  as  to  '  the  ti'ade  in  cordage 
and  other  real  commodities,'  which  she  had  formerly  been 
active  in  preventing. 

Disappointed  in  their  object,  the  Company  now  '  con- 
tracted with  the  King  of  Persia  to  bring  their  silks  by  the 
Persian  Gulf,  paying  one-third  in  money  and  two-thirds  in 
commodities.'  From  these  volumes  we  see  how  profitable  was 
the  trade  with  the  East.  Commodities  from  the  East  Indies 
were  brought  to  England  at  a  quarter  of  the  price  hitherto 
paid  in  Turkey  and  Lisbon.  Pepper  alone  to  the  value  of 
200,000/.  was  imported  into  England  in  1623,  nine-tenths  of 
which  was  exported  within  twelve  months.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  commerce  of  the  Company  with  the  East  would 
maintain  10,000  tons  of  shipping,  and  employ  2,500  mariners 
and  as  many  artisans.  In  1622  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies 
brought  in  a  revenue  to  the  King  of  40,000/.,  which  in  1624 
increased  to  50,000/.  When  we  read  that  the  goods  which 
had  been  bought  in  India  for  356,288/.  produced  in  England 
no  less  a  sum  than  1,914,600/.,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the 
large  dividends  paid  by  the  Company,  and  the  eagerness  of 
the  proudest  peers  of  the  realm  to  be  enrolled — like  Lord 
Bacon — as  shareholders. 

This  dazzling  prosperity  was  soon  to  be  overshadowed  by 
one  of  the  foulest  massacres  which  a  high-spirited  nation  has 
ever  permitted  to  remain  unavenged.  The  treaty  between 
England  and  Holland  with  regard  to  the  trade  in  the  East 
Indies  turned  out,  as  had  been  foreseen,  practically  useless. 
Within  a  couple  of  years  of  its  ratification,  the  old  jealousies 
were  again  at  work,  the  old  disputes  again  broke  out,  and  it 
again  became  necessary  to  attempt  to  settle  the  differences 
by  fresh  negotiations.  Both  sides  complained  of  'the  in- 
sufferable wrongs'  they  had  to  endure,  and  each  was  loud  in 
the  protestations  of  its  own  innocence.  According  to  the 
East  India  Company,  the  Dutch  had  flagrantly  broken  the 
treaty  of  1619;  they  had  not  restored  the  goods  they  had 
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taken  from  the  English,  but  had  imported  them  instead  to 
the  Netherlands ;  they  had  '  imprisoned,  imposed  fines,  in- 
flicted corporal  punishment  in  the  market-place,  and  kept  in 
irons  the  English  ; '  they  would  not  siuTer  the  English  to  buy 
merchandise  until  the  Dutch  had  been  first  served ;  they 
imposed  '  great  taxes  and  tolls  upon  English  goods,  and 
levied  great  fines  for  non-payment ; '  they  prevented  the 
English  from  trading  in  the  Moluccas,  Banda,  and  Amboyna ; 
they  pressed  the  English  '  to  pay  their  proportion  in  money 
towards  maintaining  the  forts  and  garrisons  in  those  islands, 
notwithstanding  they  have  no  trade  there ; '  and  they 
required  the  English  to  furnish  a  ship  to  remain  in  the 
Moluccas  for  a  whole  year,  contrary  to  the  articles  of  the 
treaty.  In  reply  the  Dutch  complained  that  the  English 
Company  had  neglected  to  maintain  the  ships  of  defence  as 
had  been  agreed  upon,  that  the  English  interfered  unlaw- 
fully with  the  trade  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Spice  Islands,  and 
that,  as  for  the  specific  charges  brought  forward  by  the  Com- 
pany, they  were  '  so  obscure,  confused,  and  ill-prepared,'  that 
it  was  impossible  to  return  a  satisfactory  answer. 

England,  however,  determined  at  first  to  tolerate  no 
shuffling  in  the  matter.  Our  amb  issador  at  the  Hague  was 
informed  that  unless  commissioners  were  sent  from  the  States 
to  London,  to  redress  the  grievances  complained  of,  and  enter 
into  a  new  treaty,  the  English  would  have  '  letters  of  reprisal 
against  Dutch  ships,  for  that  his  Majesty  had  sworn  his  sub- 
jects would  not  let  him  rest  until  he  had  granted  them.' 
The  prospect  of  this  alternative  roused  Holland  from  her 
apathy,  and  on  November  28,  1621,  ambassadors  from  the 
States  arrived  in  London,  and  negotiations  were  at  once 
opened  with  certain  lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  who  were 
appointed  by  the  King  lords  commissioners  for  the  treaty. 
The  proceedings  were  most  tedious  and  protracted.  Confer- 
ences ■yere  held  and  then  suddenly  broke  up,  owing  to  the 
'  wayward  proceedings'  of  the  Dutch  commissioners.  Com- 
mittees sat,  but  so  futile  and  barren  of  result  were  the  pro- 
posalfj  to  be  discussed  that  the  chairman,  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
tore  up  the  minutes  in  a  passion,  and  '  cut  off  all  further 
negotiations,  saying  that  he  knew  how  to  spend  his  time 
better.'  '  Scandalous  words,'  too,  we  are  informed,  passed 
between  the  merchants  on  both  sides,  and  on  one  occasion 
the  papers  laid  before  the  Lords  Commissioners  were  so  very 
personal  in  their  nature,  that  they  were  ordered  to  be  de- 
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stroyed.  At  length,  after  numerous  delays  and  liot  disputes, 
a  treaty  was  signed  January  30,  1623.  It  consisted  of  four- 
teen articles,  the  chief  of  which  were  that  neither  of  the  rival 
companies  was  to  grant  letters  of  marque  against  each  other, 
that  there  was  to  be  perfect  freedom  of  traffic  between  the 
two,  that  the  natives  were  not  to  be  supplied  by  either  com- 
pany with  arms  or  other  munition  of  war,  that  the  expenses 
of  the  Council  of  Defence  were  to  be  borne  equally  by  both 
companies,  and  that  all  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1619 
were  to  be  observed.  '  Such,'  writes  John  Chamberlain, 
with  a  sneer  at  the  conditions  to  be  observed,  '  is  the  hard 
knot  which  it  has  taken  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  months  to 
tie.  Our  East  India  Company  will  never  be  the  better  for 
it.'1 

Whilst  these  matters  were  being  settled,  '  bloudy  newes 
from  the  East  Indies '  reached  our  shores.  It  was  said  that 
the  English  at  Amboyna  had  been  cruelly  put  to  death  by 
the  Dutch,  on  the  pretence  of  being  guilty  of  treasonable 
proceedings.  The  story  in  circulation  throughout  London 
was  as  follows.  2  A  Japanese  soldier  in  the  service  of  the 
Dutch  was  observed  in  conversation  with  a  sentinel  then  on 
guard  by  the  castle  walls  at  Amboyna,  as  to  the  strength 
of  the  castle  and  the  character  of  the  people  who  garrisoned 
it.  He  was  arrested  upon  suspicion  of  treason  and  put  to 
the  torture,  when  he  confessed  that  he  and  others  of  his 
countrymen  were  to  have  contrived  the  taking  of  the  castle. 
The  Japanese  in  Amboyna  were  seized  and  at  once  tortured; 
these,  unable  to  bear  their  sufferings,  and  at  the  instigation 
of  their  tormentors,  now  asserted  that  in  their  attempt  to 
capture  the  castle  they  were  to  have  been  assisted  by  the 
English  residing  there.  Upon  this  suggested  confession, 
Captain  Towerson  and  all  the  English  in  Amboyna  were  sent 
for  by  the  governor,  and  after  being  accused  of  a  conspiracy 
to  surprise  the  castle,  were  informed  that  they  womld  be 
kept  prisoners  for  further  examination.  The  next  day  the 
English  factors  in  the  neighbourhood  were  arrested  and 
brought  in  irons  to  Amboyna. 

It  appears  that  there  was  confined  in  the  castle  a  dissolute 
Englishman,  one  Abel  Price,  a  surgeon,  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned for  attempting,  in  a  drunken  fit,  to  set  fire  to  the 
house  of  a  Dutchman.     This  man  was  now  threatened  by  the 

>   State  Papers,  East  Indies,  1(522-1021. 

*  Ibid.    Uarleton  to  Se&  Conway,  May  28,  1621. 
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authorities  with  the  same  tortures  as  had  been  applied  to  the 
Japanese,  unless  he  swore  to  corroborate  all  the  statements 
that  had  been  made  against  the  English.  For  a  short  time 
Price  manfully  held  out  against  the  terrors  of  the  torture- 
chamber,  but,  on  pain  overcoming  his  scruples,  he  confessed 
what  was  desired  of  him.  The  English  factors  were  then 
separately  confronted  with  Price  and  accused  of  treachery. 
They  one  and  all  indignantly  denied  the  charges  brought 
against  them,  and  loudly  protested  their  innocence.  Upon 
their  persistent  refusal  to  convict  themselves  they  were  led  to 
the  cells  below  and  put  to  the  toiture.  From  the  State  Papers 
before  us  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  sufferings  they 
had  on  these  occas'ons  to  endure.1  On  entering  the  torture- 
chamber  each  prisoner  was  first  '  hoisted  by  the  hands,  with 
a  cord  attached  to  his  wrists,  upon  a  large  door,  where  he  was 
made  fast  to  two  staples  of  iron  fixed  on  both  sides  at  the 
top  of  the  doorposts,  his  hands  being  hauled,  the  one  from 
the  other,  as  wide  as  they  could  stretch.'  Thus  secured,  his 
feet,  which  were  suspended  some  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
were  '  stretched  asunder  as  far  as  they  could  reach,  and  so 
made  fast  beneath  on  each  side  of  the  doorposts.'  A  cloth 
was  then  bound  round  the  lower  part  of  the  face  of  the  vic- 
tim, tight  at  the  throat  and  loose  at  the  nose.  Water  was 
now  poured  gently  upon  the  head,  until  the  cloth  was  full  to 
the  mouth  and  nostrils,  so  that  the  prisoner  could  not  draw 
breath  without  sucking  in  the  water,  '  which,  being  contin- 
ually poured  in,  came  out  of  the  nose,  ears,  and  eyes,  causing 
the  greatest  agony,  till  he  became  insensible.'  This  result 
attained,  the  tortured  man  was  taken  down  quickly  and 
made  to  vomit  the  water.  Occasionally  these  torments  were 
varied  by  incisions  being  made  in  the  breasts  of  the  unhappy 
captives,  which  were  filled  with  powder  and  then  ignited. 

In  this  fiendish  manner,  we  read,  some  of  the  factors  were 
tortured  '  three  or  four  times,  until  their  bodies  were  fright- 
fully swollen,  their  cheeks  like  great  bladders,  and  their  eyes 
starting  out  of  their  heads.'  One  John  Clarke,  a  factor  at 
Hitto,  we  are  told,  bore  all  his  sufferings  without  confessing 
anything,  upon  which  the  Dutch  fiscal  said  he  must  be  a 
devil  or  a  witch,  and  have  some  charm  about  him  that  he 
could  bear  so  much.  '  So  they  cut  his  hair  very  short,  and, 
hoisting  him  up  again  as  before,  they  burnt  the  bottoms  of 

1   State  Papers,  East  Indies,  'Narration  of  the  bloody  proceedings  at 
Amboyna,'  July  10;  1024. 
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his  feet  with  lighted  candles  until  the  fat  dropped  from 
them  ;  they  also  burnt  the  palms  of  his  hands  and  under  his 
armpits,  until  his  inwards  might  evidently  be  seen.'  At  last, 
wearied  and  overcome  by  these  tortures,  Clarke  confessed  all 
that  was  suggested  to  him,  '  to  wit,  that  Captain  Towerson 
had  sworn  all  the  English,  with  the  help  of  the  Japanese,  to 
surprise  the  castle  of  Amboyna  and  put  the  governor  and  all 
the  Dutchmen  to  death.'  His  statement  was  corroborated  by 
most  of  the  other  factors,  who  were  prepared  to  admit  anything 
in  order  to  terminate  the  horrible  torments  they  had  to  suffer. 
Against  this  cumulative  evidence  the  assertions  of 
Captain  Towei\son  that  he  was  perfectly  innocent  of  the 
charges  brought  against  him  were  in  vain.  '  He  was  led 
up  into  the  place  of  examination,  and  two  great  jars  of 
water  carried  after  him.  What  he  there  did  or  suffered  was 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  English,  but  he  was  made  to 
underwrite  his  confession  there.'  These  examinations, 
tortures,  and  confessions  were  the  work  of  eight  days — from 
February  15  to  February  23 — and  on  February  26,  1623,  all 
the  prisoners  were  brought  into  the  great  hall  of  the  castle, 
and  solemnly  condemned  to  death.  Their  last  moments 
were  worthy  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged,  and  of 
the  religion  which  they  professed.  Each  man  '  went  one  to 
another,  begging  forgiveness  for  their  false  accusation,  being 
wrung  from  them  by  the  pains  of  torture.  And  they  all 
freely  forgave  one  another,  for  none  had  been  so  falsely 
accused,  but  he  himself  had  accused  another  as  falsely.' 
The  night  before  execution  was  passed  in  prayer,  the 
piisoners  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  offers  of  their  Dutch 
guards,  who  bade  them  '  drink  lustily  and  drive  away  their 
sorrow.'  Early  in  the  morning  they  were  led  out  into  the 
castle  yard,  and  the  sentence  of  death  read  to  them.  Before 
'  suffering  the  fatal  stroke '  the  condemned  '  prayed  and 
charged  those  that  were  saved  to  bear  witness  to  their 
friends  in  England  of  their  innocency,  and  that  they  died 
not  traitors,  but  so  many  innocents,  merely  murdered  by  the 
Hollanders,  whom  they  prayed  God  to  forgive  their  blood- 
thirstiness,  and  to  have  mercy  upon  their  souls.'  Ten 
Englishmen,  one  Portuguese,  and  nine  Japanese  were  then 
executed  with  the  sword,  and  all  the  English  save  Captain 
Towerson  were  buried  in  one  pit.  The  day  following  the 
execution  was  spent  by  the  Dutch  in  public  rejoicing  for 
their  deliverance  from  this  pretended  plot. 
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When  the  news  of  the  Amboyna  massacre  reached  Eng- 
land the  greatest  excitement  prevailed.  The  nation  cried  out 
loudly  for  revenge,  and  our  ambassador  at  the  Hague  was 
instiucted  to  demand  reparation  from  the  Dutch.  At  a 
court  meeting  of  the  Company  three  points  were  resolved  on 
— justice  against  the  murderers,  reparation  for  injuries,  and 
a  separation  of  the  two  companies.  And  now  ensued  one  of 
the  most  ignominious  chapters  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
English  diplomacy.  The  States  General  declined  to  be  con- 
vinced that  our  version  of  the  story  was  the  correct  one; 
they  upheld  the  conduct  of  their  agents.  It  was  the  Eng- 
lish who  had  attempted  to  seize  the  castle  of  Amboyna  ;  their 
designs  had  been  frustrated,  and  the  ringleaders  of  the  plot 
had  been  deservedly  executed.  It  was  true  that  the  English 
prisoners  had  been  tortured,  but  the  accounts  that  had  been 
circulated  of  their  sufferings  had  been  much  exaggerated. 
lxTor  was  it  for  England,  sneered  the  States  General,  where 
men  were  pressed  to  death  for  political  crimes,  to  cry  out 
against  the  punishment  of  torture.  The  Dutch  proceedings 
in  Amboyna,  argued  the  Hollanders,  were  neither  against 
justice  nor  without  formality,  and  certainly  not  with 
extremity  against  the  conspirators.1 

In  reply  England  stated  that  the  factors  condemned  to 
death  were  not  conspirators  ;  the  men  were  innocent  of  any 
designs  against  the  governor  of  Amboyna,  and  only  accused 
each  other  of  imaginary  crimes  to  escape  the  torments  of  tor- 
ture. It  was  evident  upon  the  very  face  of  it,  she  said,  that 
this  pretended  attack  was  impossible  for  the  English  to  exe- 
cute. The  castle  of  Amboyna  was  of  great  strength,  it  was 
garrisoned  by  some  200  men,  whilst  living  in  the  town  were 
as  many  more  of  then-  free  burghers.  '  Durst  ten  English, 
whereof  not  one  a  soldier,  attempt  anything  upon  such  strength 
and  vigilancy  % '  Whilst  as  for  the  assistance  of  the  Japanese, 
'  they  were  but  ten  neither,  and  all  unarmed  as  well  as  the 
English  ! '  And  suppose,  it  was  argued,  that  these  twenty  per- 
sons had  been  so  desperate  as  to  venture  the  exploit,  how  could 
they  be  able  either  to  master  the  Dutch  in  the  castle  or  to 
keep  possession  when  they  had  gotten  it  %  What  seconds  had 
they  at  hand  ?  There  was  neither  ship  nor  pinnace  of  the 
English  in  the  harbour,  and  not  an  Englishman  to  be  found 
within  forty  leagues  of  Amboyna  to  render  assistance.  The 
idea  was  as  mad  in  its  conception  as  it  was  impossible  in  it  3 

1    State  rapers,  East  Indies,  Barlow  to  Carleton,  August  5,  1624. 
s  2 
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execution.  Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  in  addition  to  the 
strength  of  the  castle  and  town  of  Amboyna,  the  Dutch  had 
three  other  strong  castles  well  furnished  with  soldiers  in  the 
same  island  and  at  Cambello  adjoining.  They  had  vast 
stores  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
roads  of  Amboyna  were  eight  men-of-war.  Was  it  probable, 
said  the  English  Commissioners,  that  a  few  unarmed  men 
would  contend  to  overthrow  such  a  power  ] J 

Still,  the  States  General  maintained  that  the  conduct  of 
their  East  India  Company,  if  not  perfectly  blameless  in  the 
matter,  was  not  very  guilty.  They  wrould  institute  au 
inquiry  into  the  affair,  and  punish  the  offenders  if  found  to 
be  deserving  of  punishment,  but  they  declined  to  make  the 
humiliating  reparation  required  of  them.  Those  who  wish 
to  study  despatches  full  of  bluster  and  evasion  have  only  to 
read  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Sainsbury's  Calendar,  where 
the  history  of  the  negotiations  that  took  place  on  this  occa- 
sion is  for  the  first  time  made  public.  The  King  vowed 
vengeance,  but  his  ire  spent  itself  in  idle  threats.  He  de- 
clared that  by  August  12,  1624,  he  would  have  satisfaction 
'  both  for  the  slaughter  of  our  people  and  the  spoil  of  our 
goods.'  Yet  said  Governor  Abbott,  in  full  court  of  the  Com- 
pany, 'the  day  is  come  and  past,  and  we  have  heard 
nothing.''  His  Majesty  swore  that  unless  reparation  was  made 
he  would  attack  the  Dutch  ships  in  the  Channel,  but  no  orders 
were  issued  for  the  English  fleet  to  stand  out  to  sea  to  attack 
the  enemy.  The  truth  was  that  the  treaties  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  Provinces,  who  were  then  fighting 
against  Spanish  dominion  in  the  Netherlands,  rendered  it 
most  undesirable  that  a  rupture  should  take  place  between 
the  Courts  of  St  James's  and  the  Hague.  England  fancied 
that  she  was  avenging  the  insult  done  to  her  flag  by  a  bluster 
which  deceived  no  one,  and  threats  which  caused  no  appre- 
hension. 

'  And  thus  the  matter  rested,'  writes  Mr.  Sainsbury, 
'three  months  after  King  James  had  ceased  to  reign;  and 
though  efforts  were  made  from  time  to  time  by  his  successor 
to  see  justice  done,  which  were  renewed  again  and  again 
during  the  interregnum,  and  even  in  Charles  the  Second's 
reign,  whenever  any  treaty  between  England  and  the  United 
Provinces  was  in  question,  so  the  matter  rested.' 

1   State  Papers,  East  Indies.  '  An  answer  to  the  Dutch  relation  touching 
the  pretended  conspiracy  of  the  English  at  Amboyna,'  September  [?],  1621. 
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There  was  ambition,  there  was  sedition,  there  was  violence ;  but  no 
man  shall  persuade  me  that  it  was  not  the  cause  of  Liberty  on  one  side  and 
of  Tyranny  on  the  other. — Lord  Chatham. 

The  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong. 

The  Dunciad,  Book  IV. 

Shortly  after  the  year  1625  had  dawned  upon  the  world  the 
condition  of  James  the  First  caused  much  anxiety  to  those  in 
attendance  upon  him.  After  slowly  recovering  from  a  severe 
attack  of  the  gout,  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  tertian  ague. 
No  immediate  clanger  was  apprehended,  but  the  King,  who 
bad  always  been  nervoiis  about  himself  where  his  health  was 
concerned,  took  a  gi'aver  view  of  his  illness  than  did  those 
around  him,  and  said,  '  I  shall  never  see  London  more.' 
Remembering  that  Buckingham  had  derived  great  benefit 
from  the  prescription  of  a  country  doctor  at  Dunmow,  James 
was  now  anxious  to  adopt  the  same  remedies.  A  messenger 
rode  post  haste  into  Essex,  and  brought  back  the  village 
quack's  recommendation.  The  King  was  to  be  kept  in 
bed,  to  be  given  a  posset,  which  would  promote  perspiration, 
and  to  have  a  plaster  placed  upon  his  stomach  and  his  wrists. 
The  advice  was  faithfully  carried  out,  but  instead  of  relieving 
the  invalid,  only  aggravated  his  malady.  The  Court  physicians, 
irritated  at  this  interference  with  their  treatment,  declined 
to  visit  the  King  unless  he  would  place  himself  unreservedly 
in  their  hands,  and  abandon  the  Dunmow  posset  and  plasters. 
A  returning  fit  of  great  severity  now  compelled  James  to 
listen  to  his  recognised  medical  attendants,  and  under  their 
skill  and  care  his  health  began  gradually  to  mend.  But  with 
regaining  vigour  came  back  the  short-sighted  obstinacy  which 
had  always  been  one  of  the  evil  features  in  his  character.  In 
spite  of  all  opposition  the  King  resolved  to  give  the  Dunmow 
treatment  another  trial.  Once  more  Le  poured  down  his 
throat  the  posset,  and  applied  the  plasters  to  his  stomach  and 
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his  wrists;  from  that  hour  the  improvement  that  had  taken 
place  in  his  condition  became  checked  .and  he  grew  rapidly  worse. 
Fit  succeeded  fit,  and  it  was  evident  to  all  the  end  was  nign. 
The  divines  in  attendance  upon  the  royal  bedside  told  the 
sufferer  that  his  recovery  was  now  despaired  of.  '  I  am  satis- 
fied,' said  James,  '  and  I  pray  you  to  assist  me  to  make  ready  to 
go  away  hence  to  Christ,  whose  mercies  I  call  for,  and  I  hope 
to  find  them.'  On  March  27,  1625,  he  passed  away.  'He 
died  at  twelve  at  noon,'  writes  Chambermayd  to  the  Queen 
of  Bohemia,  '  and  before  six  at  night  the  accession  of  King 
Charles  was  proclaimed,  and  all  persons  commanded  to  see 
the  King's  peace  duly  kept,  and  to  be  obedient  to  his  laws.' 

Of  the  young  King  little  was  known.  Shy,  reserved,  and 
accustomed  to  stand  much  upon  his  dignity,  except  to  tha 
very  few  friends  who  possessed  his  confidence,  as  Prince  of 
Wales  Charles  had  never  come  prominently  before  the  nation. 
The  grasp  of  his  mind  was  limited,  he  had  many  prejudices 
and  few  ideas,  the  flow  of  his  thoughts  was  slow  and 
laboured,  and  he  was  by  nature  reticent  and  reserved. 
Conscious  that  his  gifts  did  not  tend  to  shed  a  lustre  upon 
his  father's  Court,  he  had  held  himself  aloof  from  its  more 
boisterous  festivities,  and  from  the  homage  of  the  vulgar. 
The  loquacity,  the  pedantry,  the  vanity  of  his  coarse  self- 
asserting  sire  jarred  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the  young 
Prince,  and  caused  him  to  withdraw  from  the  society  of  those 
who  by  their  servile  flatteries  had  wormed  themselves  into 
the  intimacies  of  the  throne.  The  select  and  limited  few, 
however,  who  had  been  afforded  the  opportunities  of  judging 
the  character  of  Charles  were  strongly  impressed  in  his  favour. 
He  was  not  a  ready  talker,  but  when  he  spoke  he  showed  that 
he  was  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion, if  not  much  original  thought,  at  least  much  reading. 
He  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts,  and  in  his  travels 
on  the  Continent  had  struck  those  who  surrounded  him  by 
the  depth  and  judgment  of  the  criticisms  he  passed  upon  the 
different  paintings  that  met  his  view.  In  an  age  of  much 
licence  he  had  worn  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life,  and 
had  been  sneered  at  by  the  wits  of  Versailles  as  being  as 
virgin  as  his  sword.  So  far  as  externals  went  Nature  had 
been  most  kind  to  him.  His  face  was  expressive,  and  the 
features  marked  by  that  purity  and  refinement  which  are 
termed  aristocratic;  his  figure  was  graceful,  his  manners, 
though  somewhat  haughty,  were  eminently  courtly  and  win- 
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ning.  As  it  was  said  of  his  unhappy  descendant,  the  Young 
Pretender,  on  his  first  entrance  into  Edinburgh,  so  it 
could  be  said  of  Charles,  he  was  '  not  only  a  king  but  a 
gentleman.' 

His  accession  to  the  throne  had  occurred  at  a  season 
which  required  no  ordinary  capacity  to  contend  with  the 
surrounding  difficulties.  Both  at  home  and  abroad  dark 
clouds  had  sprung  up,  obscuring  the  political  horizon.  On 
the  Continent  England  was  engaged  in  a  war  to  oppose  the 
might  of  the  Austrian  family,  and  to  recover  the  Palatinate. 
Spain,  irritated  at  the  rupture  of  the  marriage-treaty  between 
Charles  and  the  Infanta  had  become  our  bitter  enemy. 
France,  though  she  had  consented  to  the  union  of  the  Princess 
Henrietta  with  the  young  King  of  England,  hovered  between 
her  hatred  of  Spain  and  her  hatred  of  the  Huguenots,  and 
declined  to  give  any  decided  support  to  the  English  policy  in 
Europe.  Whilst  at  home  the  opposition  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  claims  of  Prerogative,  which  had  embittered 
the  relationship  between  the  Crown  and  the  people  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  reign,  was  now  again  being 
mischievously  agitated.  To  add  to  these  difficulties,  the 
question  of  religious  toleration  was  demanding  an  immediate 
settlement.  Shortly  after  his  accession  Charles  had  united 
himself  in  marriage  with  the  Princess  Henrietta  Maria,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  whose  beauty,  it  is  said, 
had  attracted  him  at  a  ball  in  Paris,  whilst  en  route  for 
Madrid  to  pay  his  court  to  the  Spanish  Infanta.  The  young 
Queen  was  a  devoted  Catholic,  and  it  was  expected  that  her 
elevation  to  the  English  throne  would  result  in  the  removal 
of  those  penalties  and  restrictions  which  at  that  time  visited 
severely  upon  the  adherents  of  the  Holy  See. 

These  hopes  resolved  themselves  into  certainty  when  the 
private  views  of  the  King  became  known.  On  the  day  of  his 
marriage  he  had  issued  instructions  to  the  Lord  Keeper  '  to 
cease  all  manner  of  prosecution  against  Roman  Catholics,  as 
well  on  their  persons  as  goods,  for  the  exercise  of  the  said 
religion,  provided  always  that  they  behaved  themselves  mod- 
erately therein,  and  yield  us  that  obedience  which  good  and 
true  subjects  owe  unto  their  King.'  It  was  soon  found,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  present  temper  of  the  English  people  it  would 
be  most  unwise  to  carry  these  concessions  into  effect.  The  war 
in  the  Palatinate  and  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  Huguenots 
had  aroused  both  the  Protestant  sympathies  and  jealousies  of 
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the  nation.  Throughout  England  the  recent  alliance  with 
France  was  looked  upon  coldly,  men  fearing  that  the  union 
had  been  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  established  religion 
of  the  country.  Charles,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  marriage 
and  in  the  face  of  his  instructions  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  was 
bidden  to  put  in  force  the  statutes  for  the  suppression  of 
Popery,  really  to  'execute  the  laws  against  the  wicked 
generation  of  Jesuits,  seminary  priests,  and  incendiaries  ever 
lying  in  wait  to  blow  the  coal  of  contention.'  He  hesitated 
and  dallied  with  the  demand,  hoping  that  time  might 
extricate  him  from  the  embarrassment. 

Nor  did  the  conduct  of  the  young  Queen  tend  to  smooth 
over  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  Her  beauty  was  acknow- 
ledged by  both  friend  and  foe,  yet  from  such  brilliant  personal 
attractions  much  clanger  was  to  be  apprehended.  It  was 
known  that  the  King  was  deeply  attached  to  her,  that  his 
disposition  caused  him  to  give  an  undue  weight  to  the  counsels 
of  those  by  whom  his  affections  were  engaged ;  and  it  was 
felt  that  the  influence  of  his  young  and  beautiful  consort  might 
be  very  detrimental  to  the  activity  of  Protestantism.  Hen- 
rietta had  surrounded  herself  by  a  little  band  of  advisers  of 
her  own  creed,  to  whom  she  always  referred  before  entering 
on  any  act,  private  or  political.  At  the  instigation  of  her 
confessor  she  had  made  a  pilgrimage  across  Hyde  Park  to  the 
gallows  at  Tyburn,  where  she  had  prayed  to  the  Catholic  vic- 
tims executed  there  in  the  preceding  reigns,  as  to  so  many 
saints  and  martyrs.  She  had  declined  to  be  crowned  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  had  requested  that  the  cere- 
mony might  be  p°rformed  by  her  own  bishop,  which  had  been 
refused.  '  His  Majesty  was  yesterday  crowned,'  writes  Sir 
Benjamin  Rudyard,  '  The  Queen  was  not  crowned  (her 
Church  not  recognising  our  bishops),  but  stood  in  a  window 
at  Sir  Abraham  Williams's  to  see  the  show.'  The  feelings 
of  the  people  were  excited  against  her,  and  she  was  called  a 
Daughter  of  Heth,  a  Canaanite,  and  an  Idolater. 

So  pernicious  was  the  influence  of  her  ad  visers  that  at  last 
it  became  imperatively  necessary  for  the  King  to  interfere. 
Attended  upon  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  Earls  of 
Holland  and  Carlisle,  Charles  came  to  Somerset  House,  where 
the  retinue  of  the  Queen  had  assembled  to  await  his  orders. 
'  Gentlemen  and  ladies,'  said  the  King,  '  T  am  driven  to  that 
necessity  as  that  I  am  personally  come  to  acquaint  you  that 
I  very  earnestly  desire  your  return  into  France  ;  ti  uu  it  is  the 
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deportment  of  some  amongst  yon  hath  been  inoffensive  to  me, 
but  others  again  have  so  dallied  with  my  patience  and  so 
highly  affronted  me  as  I  cannot,  I  will  not,  longer  endure  it.' 
In  vain  certain  of  the  officials  of  the  Queen's  household  raised 
their  voices  in  earnest  protestation  against  this  summary  dis- 
missal ;  they  were  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom  and  not  to 
ii-ritate  further  the  royal  will.  'On  Tuesday,'  writes  Sir 
Benjamin  Rudyard,  '  the  Queen's  French  attendants  were 
suddenly  commanded  to  quit  the  Court ;  the  Queen  takes  the 
act  very  passionately,  but  having  prevailed  for  the  return  of 
her  nurse,  is  reasonably  pacitied.'  With  the  departure  of  her 
mischievous  advisers  the  influences  that  had  been  at  work  to 
create  a  breach  between  husband  and  wife  were  silenced,  and 
the  domestic  life  of  Charles,  which  at  one  time  had  been 
gravely  threatened  by  the  bigotry  and  obstinacy  of  the  Queen, 
was  restored  to  that  harmony  and  affection  which  ever  after- 
wards characterised  it. 

Whilst  these  private  differences  were  being  settled 
matters  of  great  public  moment  had  made  large  claims  upon 
the  temper  and  discretion  of  the  young  King.  Into  the 
thrice-told  story  of  the  reign  of  Charles  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  entering,  except  as  a  new  light  is  shed  upon  it  by 
disclosures  from  the  State  Papers.  On  June  18,  1625,  the 
King  opened  his  first  Parliament  at  Westminster.  In  his 
.speech  from  the  throne  he  frankly  acknowledged  the  necessi- 
ties'of  his  position;  he  had  received  on  his  accession  the 
legacy  of  a  war  approved  of  by  the  nation ;  he  had  entered 
into  arrangements  with  Denmark,  the  Low  Countries,  and 
the  Palatinate,  which  made  heavy  calls  upon  his  exchequer  ; 
he  had  spent  large  sums  upon  the  navy;  the  debts  of  his 
father  remained  still  to  be  discharged ;  and  he  confidently 
expected  his  faithful  Commons  to  freely  vote  him  the 
supplies  he  required.  His  confidence  was  misplaced.  In 
the  Lower  House  the  leaders  of  the  country  party  were  the 
dominant  section.  They  ruled  the  assembly,  and  gave  the 
tone  to  the  debate.  To  these  men  the  situation  of  then- 
Sovereign  was  full  of  promise  for  the  redress  of  grievances 
they  had  long  complained  of.  They  resolved  that  the 
power  of  Parliament  should  be  re-established,  and  the  pre- 
rogative reduced  within  more  reasonable  limits.  They 
required  that  the  Penal  Acts  against  the  Roman  Catholics 
should  be  put  in  force,  and  demanded  that  full  information 
as  to  the  future  expenditure  of  the  sums  to  be  voted  should 
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be  laid  before  the  House.  To  these  requests  the  King 
declined  to  give  any  decided  answer,  and  the  Commons 
retaliated  by  voting  two  miserable  subsidies  to  meet  the 
heavy  expenses  incurred  by  the  Crown. 

For  the  moment,  all  negotiations  between  the  Sovereign 
and  his  subjects  were  brought  to  an  end  by  the  hasty 
adjournment  of  the  Parliament,  owing  to  the  plague  which 
was  then  devastating  the  metropolis.  Of  the  havoc  made 
by  this  terrible  visitation  the  State  Papers  are  full.  Entry 
after  entry  in  the  Calendars  x  before  us  reveals  the  terror 
and  distress  caused  by  its  appearance.  '  The  plague  spreads, 
Parliament  is  in  suspense ; '  '  the  sickness  in  London  in- 
creases in  a  remarkable  manner  ; '  '  the  sickness  has  spread 
into  all  parts  of  the  City,  and  has  broken  out  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  Mayor ; '  '  the  sickness  increases  more  and 
more,  the  bill  specified  500  and  odd  last  week;'  'the  in- 
crease and  general  spread  of  the  plague  in  London  and 
Westminster  cause  such  distraction  and  consternation  that 
the  like  was  never  seen  in  that  age.  The  number  of  deaths 
for  four  weeks  was  answerable  to  those  in  the  first  year  of 
the  late  King,  but  this  last  week  it  is  near  a  thousand 
greater,  which  makes  all  men  hasten  away ; '  '  a  few  days 
since  there  died  two  of  the  sickness  at  Windsor,  in  a  house 
where  the  Queen's  priest  was  lodged  :  it  is  very  much  about 
Kingston  and  its  neighbourhood  ; '  '  the  sickness  so  violent 
in  London  that  there  is  no  intercourse  of  boats  from 
Kingston,  those  that  go  to  London  must  not  return  into  the 
country.  Last  week's  deaths  were  4,855  ;  of  the  plague  4,133, 
not  counting  Westminster  and  the  outlying  parishes,  where 
there  died  about  1,000  ; '  'few  adventure  into  London  :  the 
Lords  are  about  to  send  to  the  Mayor  that  the  infected  shall 
be  sent  out  of  the  City  to  tents  and  cabins  in  the  fields.  No 
man  comes  into  a  town  without  a  ticket,  yet  there  are  few 
places  free \ '  '  Sir  Francis  Howard's  lady  took  the  infection 
from  a  new  gown  she  had  from  London,  so  as  she  died  the 
same  day  she  took  it.'  '  I  believe,'  writes  the  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  '  that  in  the  City  of  London,  and  in  a  mile  compass 
there  died  1,000  a  day.  The  citizens  fled  away  as  out  of  a 
house  on  fire,  and  stuffed  their  pockets  with  their  best  ware 
and  threw  themselves  into  the  highways,  and  were  not  re- 
ceived so  much   as  into  barns,  and  perished  so ;    some   oi 

1  State   Papers,  Domestic,   1625-1640,  edited  by  John  Bruce  and  W. 
Douglas  Hamilton.  14  vols. 
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them  with  more  money  about  them  than  would  have  bought 
the  village  where  they  died.' 

And  then  we  read  how  the  fell  visitation  spread  in  spite 
of  all  precaution,  from  county  to  county,  and  town  to  town, 
till  the  whole  kingdom  was  infected ;  how  trade  was  paralysed, 
how  piteous  were  the  applications  to  the  authorities  for  relief, 
and  how  stringent  wei-e  the  regulations  for  the  prevention  of 
the  disease.  '  On  deaths  of  persons  of  the  contagion  of  the 
sickness,'  write  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  Westminster,  '  the 
searchers  go  with  white  wands  in  their  hands,  the  red  cross, 
and  the  bill  "  Lord  have  mercie  upon  us  "  set  apparent  on 
the  doors.  With  every  such  house  there  is  a  warder,  and 
every  day  some  of  the  Justices  visit  and  examine  to  see  them 
do  their  duty.  They  be  so  kept  up  forty  days,  and  in  that 
time  purge  and  cleanse  their  houses  with  lime  and  such-like.' 
From  the  State  Papers  we  collect  the  following  table  of 
mortality  :  In  1592,  the  interments  from  the  plague  were 
11,505  ;  in  1603,  30,583  ;  in  1625,  35,428  ;  in  1630, 
1,317 ;  in  1636,  12,102;  in' 1637  down  to  the  end  of  July, 
when  the  disease  was  beginning  to  slacken  its  ravages,  the 
number  of  deaths  had  been  2,876. 

To  escape  infection  the  Parliament  met  at  Oxford,  and 
Charles,  nothing  daunted  by  past  failure,  again  appealed  to 
the  generosity  of  the  Commons.  He  had  scarcely  the  means 
to  supply  the  necessary  provisions  for  the  Royal,  household. 
He  was  about  to  equip  a  fleet  against  Spain.  He  had  to 
pay  large  subsidies  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  to  the  army  of 
Ivamfeldt,  to  the  army  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  for  the 
security  of  Ireland.  It  was  necessary  if  the  war  was  to  be 
earned  on  that  large  supplies  should  be  voted.  In  his 
appeal  Charles  was  supported  by  all  the  arguments  and 
specious  eloquence  of  his  admirers.  The  Commons,  however, 
declined  to  reconsider  their  decision.  They  had  been 
angered  by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Court  to  employ 
certain  English  vessels  (which  had  been  despatched  to 
Dieppe  ostensibly  to  attack  the  Genoese)  in  the  service  of 
the  French  king  against  the  Huguenots  of  Rochelle  :  a 
design  which  had  only  been  frustrated  by  the  mutiny  and 
desertion  of  the  crews.  They  again  demanded  to  know  how 
the  past  subsidies  had  been  expended,  and  requested  a  full 
and  detailed  account  of  the  waz-like  operations  that  were 
meditated  by  the  Court.  If  the  King  gave  them  his  confi- 
dence and  accepted  their  advice,  they  would  then  see  how 
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far  they  would  be  justified  in  meeting  the  Royal  wishes. 
The  struggle  was  thus  between  the  inquisitorial  power  of 
Parliament  and  the  despotism  of  Prerogative.  Charles 
declined  to  recognise  the  pretensions  of  his  Parliament ;  he 
placed  his  confidence  in  his  Ministers,  and  not  in  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  :  it  was  tbe  duty  of  the  Commons  to 
obey,  and  not  to  pry  into  the  commands  of  their  Sovereign  ; 
to  place  the  right  of  inquiry  in  the  hands  of  Parliament 
Avas  to  accord  a  favour  most  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  Crown.  Holding  these  views,  and  fiuding  that  no 
object  was  to  be  gained  by  further  discussion,  the  King  took 
advantage  of  the  appearance  of  the  plague  at  Oxford  to  dis- 
solve the  Houses. 

With  the  vast  mass  of  documentary  evidence  now  before 
us  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  opposition  of  the 
Commons  to  the  demands  of  the  Crown.  In  the  Lower 
House  there  were  men  hostile  to  the  Royal  Prerogative,  and 
who  were  anxious  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  inflicting 
slights  and  humiliations  upon  their  Sovereigu,  but  they  were 
in  a  minority.  To  the  larger  section  of  the  assembly  the 
Throne  was  still  the  emblem  of  all  that  was  sacred  and 
dear,  and  opposition  to  the  Sovereign  did  not  so  much  imply 
disloyalty  as  hate  and.  distrust  of  the  mischievous  adviser 
who  then  enjoyed  the  Royal  confidence.  The  leaders  of  the 
country  party  did  not  war  against  Charles,  but  against 
Buckingham.  It  has  been  the  fate  of  many  who  have 
exercised  supreme  sway,  either  in  the  Court  or  the  Cabinet, 
to  encounter  the  bitter  hostility  of  a  people  ;  but  seldom  has 
any  Minister  met  with  such  fierce  detestation  as  was  then 
excited  by  the  conduct  of  Buckingham.  About  the  middle 
of  the  last  reign  a  younger  son  of  an  old  Leicestershire  family 
had  come  up  to  Court,  and  had  purchased  the  office  of  cup- 
bearer. Few  men  were  more  impressed  by  the  external 
advantages  of  a  handsome  person  and  an  elegant  address 
than  James.  It  was  not  long  before  the  graceful  bearing, 
the  winning  manner,  and  the  charming  face  of  George 
Yilliers  attracted  the  attention  of  his  Sovereign.  The  young 
cup-bearer  was  not  one  of  those  who  lose  an  opportunity  ;  he 
speedily  ingratiated  himself  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  master, 
and  his  rise  was  rapid.  The  favourite  Somerset  was,  as  we 
know,  dethroned  and  dismissed,  and  George  Villiers  reigned 
in  his  stead.  Honour  after  honour  was  rapidly  conferred 
upon  him ;   office  after  office  was  entrusted  to  him.     He  was 
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knighted  ;  he  was  created  Baron  Whaddon  and  Viscount 
Villiers ;  he  was  created  Earl  of  Buckingham ;  he  was 
created  Marquis,  and  then  Duke  of  Buckingham.  He  had 
been  sworn  of  the  Council,  he  had  received  the  insignia  of 
the  Gaiter,  he  was  Master  of  the  Horse,  he  was  Lord  High 
Admiral,  and  he  was  the  bosom  friend  and  trusted  counsellor 
of  his  Sovereign. 

A  man  made  only  to  shine  in  the  salon  and  the  boudoir, 
the  power  now  placed  in  the  hands  of  Buckingham  turned  his 
head.  His  arrogance,  his  abuse  of  authority,  his  dangerous 
counsels,  offended  all.  He  was  hated  with  the  bitterest  of 
all  hates,  the  hate  that  knows  it  is  powerless  to  wound. 
Neither  James  nor  Charles  would  listen  to  a  word  said 
against  the  favourite.  It  was  useless  for  men  grown  grey  in 
the  service  of  the  State  to  expose  the  incapacity  of  Bucking- 
ham for  the  high  offices  he  filled — to  point  out  the  mischief 
he  had  effected  between  England  and  Spain,  and  to  show 
how  he  was  wanting  in  tact,  foresight,  and  discretion.  James 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  such  insinuations,  and  continued  to 
be  fonder  than  ever  of  his  '  Steenie.'  As  was  the  sire,  so  was 
the  son.  On  the  accession  of  Charles  to  the  throne,  Bucking- 
ham was  the  adviser  who  guided  the  Royal  policy.  '  During 
Buckingham's  presence  at  Court,'  writes  Mr.  Bruce.  '  he 
reigned  there  as  the  King's  absolute  and  single  Minister. 
Every  act  of  the  Government  passed  by  or  through  his  will. 
Except  formally,  the  King  was  little  seen  or  heard  of  in 
State  affairs.  He  seldom  even  attended  a  sitting  of  the  Privy 
Council,  except  to  carry  out  some  project  of  his  favourite.' 

It  was  this  elevation  of  a  dangerous  and  domineering 
incapacity  that  had  so  angered  the  Commons,  and  forced 
them  into  a  disloyalty  they  regretted,  in  order  to  curb  the 
mischievous  activity  of  the  one  adviser  of  the  Crown.  By 
the  nation  at  large  the  favourite  was  as  much  hated  as  was 
Bute  in  the  days  of  George  the  Third.  He  was  a  traitor, 
a  Papist,  a  poisoner,  a  Frenchman,  the  cause  of  England's 
heavy  taxation,  and  of  all  her  distresses.  Such  were  the 
accusations  brought  against  the  Duke  by  an  infuriated  people. 
'  The  whole  island,'  writes  one  Gabriel  Browne,  '  is  so 
sharpened  against  him,  that  even  ridiculous  toys  inflame 
them  with  offence.  The  multitude  were  bitterly  disgusted 
because,  being  sickly,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  iu 
a  covered  chair  upon  his  servant's  shoulders  from  Whitehall 
to  Denmark  House ;  and  the  Commons  House  took  it  ill, 
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because,  at  a  Committee,  he  was  a  little  more  gailhu'd, 
trim,  and  wantonly  great,  "  after  the  French  fubb  and 
garb,"  than  stands  with  the  national  gravity  of  the  noble 
English.'  The  King,  we  are  also  told,  '  is  a  most  sweet  and 
gentle  Prince,  saving  as  he  is  misled  by  that  great  man.' 
'  Who  governs  the  land  1 '  it  was  asked.  '  Why,  the  King. 
And  who  governs  the  King  1  Why,  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. And  who  governs  the  Duke?  Why,  the  Devil.' 
The  conflict  that  now  ensued  between  the  Executive  and  the 
Legislature  was  not,  therefore,  so  much  an  antagonism 
between  the  King  and  the  Parliament  as  between  the 
Parliament  and  the  favourite  Minister. 

To  supply  the  want  of  Parliamentary  assistance,  Charles 
now  issued  Privy  Seals  for  borrowing  the  necessary  money 
from  his  subjects.  The  sum  required  to  be  lent,  we  learn, 
was  '  to  be  sent  to  the  collector  within  twelve  days,  and  was 
to  be  repaid  within  eighteen  months.'  This  form  of  com- 
pulsory contribution  created  the  liveliest  dissatisfaction  from 
those  on  whom  levies  were  made ;  still  it  excited  no  open 
resistance,  and  the  amount  thus  raised  enabled  the  ill-starred 
expedition  against  Cadiz  to  set  out  upon  its  work  of  de- 
struction. Concerning  this  expedition,  the  State  Papers  are 
full  of  interest,  but,  inasmuch  as  they  throw  little  new  light 
upon  Cecil's  undertaking,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
the  matter  they  contain.  We  know  that  the  expedition  was 
a  complete  failure;  Puntal  was  taken  and  abandoned,  a 
march  was  made  against  the  enemy  outside  the  walls  of 
Cadiz,  but  '  the  men  being  faint  and  without  provisions,  the 
Marshal  (Sir  Edward  Cecil,  created  Viscount  Wimbledon  in 
anticipation  of  the  successes  he  did  not  achieve)  gave  them 
wine,  under  the  influence  of  which  they  came  unmanageable.' 
It  was  found  that  the  town  could  only  be  taken  by  siege, 
'  for  which  we  were  unprepai-ed.  We,  therefore,  embarked 
our  men,  to  our  great  dishonour.'  The  Plate  fleet,  with 
its  splendid  treasures  on  board,  eluded  the  search  of 
Wimbledon,  and  safely  anchored  in  Cadiz  Bay,  and  thus, 
having  failed  to  carry  out  a  single  one  of  the  numerous  plans 
it  had  proposed  to  execute,  the  expedition  returned  home. 

When  we  read  a  few  of  the  entries  from  the  State  Papers 
as  to  the  conduct  of  this  enterprise,  we  are  not  surprised  at 
the  result  that  attended  its  efforts.  Buckingham,  though  he 
remained  at  home,  was  '  Generalissimo  of  the  Fleet; '  whilst 
Cecil,  its  actual  commander,  was  an  excellent  soldier,  who 
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had  seen  much  service  in  the  Dutch  army,  but  who  natur- 
ally had  had  no  experience  of  naval  warfare.  The  details  of 
the  expedition  were  managed  with  the  usual  carelessness  and 
incompetency  of  Buckingham.  '  Great  wrong,'  writes  Sir 
George  Blundell,  'has  been  done  to  the  King  and  his  service 
by  pretending  the  ships  were  fit  to  go  to  sea ;  they  were 
leaky  and  rotten,  and  every  man  cries  out  for  victuals.  Some 
drink  beverage  of  cider  that  stinks  worse  than  carrion,  and 
have  no  other  drink.  They  have  .been  much  wronged  and 
abased.'  '  The  landsmen,'  writes  Wimbledon  himself, '  are  so 
ill- exercised,  that  they  killed  more  of  their  own  men  than  of 
the  enemy.  The  sickness  is  so  great  that  there  are  not  sea- 
men enough  to  keep  the  watches.  The  ships  leaky.  We 
feel  the' want  of  a  competent  number  of  pinnaces,  which  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time  were  always  furnished  ;  but  now,  to 
save  charges,  we  have  ketches,  which  men  are  afraid  to  go  in. 
Our  beverage  of  an  ill-quality,  and  victual  growing  short.  I 
anticipated  all  these  difficulties  and  wants  before  setting  out ; 
but,  being  commanded  by  the  Duke,  I  resolved  to  undertake 
anything.'  '  I  speak  out  of  anguish,'  moans  Sir  William  St. 
Leger,  '  to  see  so  brave  and  chai-geable  a  business  so  foully 
miscarried.  The  army  is  in  wretched  poor  condition  for 
want  of  health  and  clothes,  and  much  decayed  in  numbers.' 

The  expedition  had  sailed  from  Plymouth  early  in  October, 
amid  the  hopes  of  a  proud  and  high-spirited  nation ;  it 
returned  a  few  weeks  later,  ship  straggling  after  ship,  their 
crews  decimated  by  disease,  whilst  the  soldiers,  on  landing, 
had  barely  rags  enough  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  decency. 
'  We  request,'  write  the  Commissioners  at  Plymouth  to  the 
Privy  Council,  '  that  the  soldiers  may  be  speedily  clothed,  the 
greatest  part  not  having  therewith  to  cover  their  nakedness, 
which  is  the  greatest  cause  of  their  miseries.  Orders  should 
also  be  given  for  the  maintenance  of  the  captains  and  officers, 
whose  complaints  are  equal  to  those  of  the  soldiers.'  The  men 
thus  returned  were  distributed  throughout  the  different  coun- 
ties, and,  in  defiance  of  all  law,  billeted  upon  the  people. 

The  expedition  to  Cadiz  a  failuie,  his  supplies  squandered, 
his  necessities  daily  becoming  more  urgent,  the  King  had 
no  alternative  but  to  call  a  new  Parliament.  The  House 
of  Commons  was,  however,  in  no  more  generous  or  pliant 
mood  than  its  predecessor.  It  bitterly  complained  of  the 
reverses  of  the  past,  of  the  secrecy  in  which  all  the  accounts 
relating  to  the  expenditure  were  enveloped,  of  the  manner  in 
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which  the  Constitution  had  been  strained,  and  of  the  in- 
competency of  the  sole  Minister  of  the  Crown.  After  much 
debate,  it  was  resolved  that  three  subsidies  and  three- 
fifteenths  should  be  granted  to  the  King  ;  but  that  the  vote 
should  not  be  converted  into  a  Bill  until  all  grievances  had 
been  redressed.  The  Commons  demanded  that  the  favourite 
should  be  removed ;  that  a  statement  as  to  the  expenditure 
of  the  future  should  be  presented  them ;  that  the  religious 
question  should  be  definitely  settled ;  and  that  the  claim  of 
Parliament  to  control  the  Crown,  as  well  as  to  advise  it, 
should  be  recognised.  Buckingham  was  impeached,  but 
Parliament  was  dissolved  before  the  charges  brought  against 
him  had  been  fully  inquired  into. 

Charles,  who  regarded  himself  as  the  centre  and  force  of 
all  Government,  declined  to  be  responsible  for  his  actions  to  his 
Parliament,  to  permit  an  inquiry  into  the  expenditure  of  the 
past,  or  to  throw  over  his  mischievous  adviser.  In  a  fit  of 
temper  he  dissolved  the  Houses ;  and,  since  his  faithful  Com- 
mons would  grant  no  subsidies  without  being  taken  into  the 
Royal  confidence,  he  determined  to  carry  out  those  '  new 
co%msels '  he  had  threatened  his  Parliament  with  adopting. 
He  compounded  with  the  Catholics  for  the  suspension  of  the 
penal  laws  against  them.  He  demanded  a  loan  of  100,000£ 
from  the  City  of  London.  He  required  each  of  the  maritime 
towns,  with  the  aid  of  the  adjacent  counties,  to  equip  so  many 
vessels  as  were  appointed  them.  He  begged  pecuniary 
assistance  from  the  peers  and  from  all  friends  to  his  cause. 
These  expedients,  however,  did  not  meet  with  the  success  he 
had  anticipated;  and,  after  some  deliberation,  an  Act  of 
Council  was  passed  which  enforced  a  general  loan  fiom  the 
subject  according  as  every  one  was  assessed  in  the  rolls  of  the 
last  subsidy.  Against  this  taxation,  and  the  inquisitorial 
manner  in  which  it  was  conducted,  a  violent  outcry  was 
raised.  Many  declined  to  contribute  to  the  loan,  and  the 
State  Papers  of  the  years  1626-10:17  are  full  of  the  re- 
monstrances and  sufferings  of  those  who  opposed  the  Court. 
All  who  refused  to  comply  with  the  King's  demands  were 
thrust  into  prison. 

And  now,  as  if  domestic  matters  were  not  grave  enough, 
the  country  was  plunged  into  a  new  war.  To  avenge  him- 
self against  Richelieu,  who,  jealous  of  the  favour  accorded 
to  Buckingham,  then  Ambassador  Extraordinary  at  Paris, 
by  the   beautiful   Anne  of  Austria,   had  interrupted  the 
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amorous  designs  of  the  gallant  Envoy,  the  Duke  threw 
down  the  gauntlet  to  France.  He  gave  orders  that  all  the 
French  servants  of  Henrietta  Maria  should  be  dismissed. 
He  encouraged  the  English  men-of-war  to  seize  upon 
French  merchantmen.  He  made  overtures  to  Spain  for 
peace.  These  injuries  produced  only  remonstrances  across 
the  Channel,  or  at  the  most  reprisals,  and  failed  to  excite 
that  declaration  of  hostilities  which  the  Duke  had  antici- 
pated. Since  France  kept  her  temper,  and  declined  to  be 
provoked,  Buckingham  now  resolved  to  show  his  hand,  so 
that  no  mistake  should  arise  as  to  his  intentions.  Nothing 
daunted  by  the  fate  of  the  Cadiz  expedition,  he  fitted  out  a 
fleet  of  100  sail;  he  embarked  an  army  of  7,000  men;  he 
appointed  himself  commander  of  this  naval  and  military 
force,  and  bent  his  course  to  the  West  of  France,  Rochelle, 
garrisoned  by  the  Huguenots,  was  then  besieged  by  Richelieu  ; 
and  it  had  been  the  intention  of  Buckingham  to  relieve  the 
town,  and  make  common  cause  with  the  beleaguered  against 
the  foe.  The  Roohellois,  however,  distrustful  of  the  scheme 
of  the  English  commander,  refused  to  admit  the  Duke  ;  and 
the  baffled  commander,  concealing  his  mortification  as  best 
he  could,  steered  farther  west,  intent  upon  subduing  the 
Isle  of  Rhe. 

Of  the  various  historical  incidents  relating  to  this  period 
recorded  in  the  State  Papers  there  is  none  more  minutely 
treated  than  this,  the  second  ill-fated  enterprise  of  Bucking- 
ham. The  whole  facts  relating  to  the  expedition  to  Rhe  are 
brought  so  vividly  before  us  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
break  in  the  continuity  of  the  narrative,  or  a  single  omission 
which  the  historian  can  regret.  We  read  all  the  details  as  to 
the  preparations  that  were  made ;  as  to  the  departure  and 
landing  of  the  troops ;  as  to  the  endeavours  at  home  to  sup- 
port the  expedition  with  new  levies  and  continued  supplies ; 
as  to  the  feverish  anxiety  in  which  England  and  France  were 
kept  for  several  mouths  by  the  progress  of  the  siege  of  the 
citadel  of  St.  Martin ;  as  to  the  final  abandonment  of  the 
siege  and  the  return  to  England  of  the  shattered  forces.  The 
expedition  under  Buckingham  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  ex- 
pedition under  Wimbledon.  The  ships  were  deficient  in 
accommodation  and  in  sanitary  arrangements,  and  utterly 
unseaworthy.  The  commissariat  department  was  miserably 
attended  to.  '  There  was  no  bread  and  beer  thought  of  for 
the  soldiers,'  writes  one ;  '  wheat  instead  of  bread,  but  no 
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means  to  grind  or  bake  it,  and  wine  instead  of  beer.'  '  The 
present  condition  of  Buckingham's  army,'  says  a  second,  '  is 
such,  that,  without  a  speedy  supply,  they  will  not  only  be 
disabled  from  gaining  anything,  but  will  hazard  the  loss  of 
what  they  have  got.'  '  The  army/  mourns  a  third,  '  grows 
daily  weaker,  victuals  waste,  purses  are  empty,  ammunition 
consumes,  winter  grows,  their  enemies  increase  iu  numbers 
and  power,  and  they  hear  nothing  from  England.'  The 
men  wanted  hose,  shoes,  and  clothing;  their  ammuni- 
tion was  scarce ;  their  pay  was  in  arrears,  and  disease  was 
doing  more  harm  in  their  ranks  than  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy. 

Nor  is  the  story  of  the  siege  of  St.  Martin,  the  chief  town 
of  the  Isle  of  Rhe,one  that  Englishmen  will  care  to  remember. 
The  men,  ill  and  discouraged,  were  not  anxious  to  fight ; 
there  was  no  order  or  discipline  maintained  amongst  them  ; 
they  refused  to  obey  their  commander,  and  we  read  of 
Buckingham,  cudgel  in  hand,  gr-ing  about  '  beating  some 
and  threatening  others,'  in  order  to  rouse  them  to  their 
work;  the  officers  had  little  confidence  in  their  chief,  and 
being  deprived  of  the  materials  calculated  to  render  a  siege 
successful,  they  conducted  their  duties  in  a  feeble,  half- 
hearted manner,  which  could  not  but  act  disastrously  upon 
the  men  under  their  command.  The  only  cheering  incident 
in  the  history  of  the  expedition  is  the  courage  that  its 
General  displayed.  From  all  quarters  the  bravery  of  Buck- 
ingham was  acknowledged.  '  The  Lord-General,'  writes  Sir 
Allen  Apsley,  '  is  the  most  industrious  and  in  all  business 
one  of  the  first,  in  person,  in  danger.  Last  night  the 
enemy's  ordnance  played  upon  his  lodging,  and  one  shot 
lighted  upon  his  bed,  but  did  him  no  harm.'  '  Our  General,' 
writes  Henry  de  Vic,  '  behaves  himself  to  admiration, 
making  those  parts  appear  which  lay  hid  before.  His  care 
is  infinite,  his  courage  undaun table,  his  patience  and  con- 
tinual   labours   beyond   what   could    have   been   expected. 

Himself  views  the  grounds,  goes  to  the  trenches,  visits  the 
batteries,  observes  where  the  shot  doth  fight  and  what  effect 

t  works.  He  is  partly  constrained  to  exertion  by  the 
carelessness  of  some  officers.  None  of  extraordinary  credit 
in  the  army  besides  himself.'  '  He  has  shown,'  cries  the 
Abbe  Scaglia,  '  that  he  possesses  the  courage  of  Scipio.' 

Whilst  superintending  the  operations  before  the  town 
of  St.  Martin,  the  Duke  received  certain  letters  which  have 
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been  preserved  amongst  the  State  Papers,  and  which  in 
their  strictest  sense  may  be  classed  in  the  domestic  Series. 
On  his  departure  from  England  the  Duke  had  quitted  his 
wife  without  taking  any  formal  leave,  though  promising 
that  he  would  see  her  again  shortly.  He  had  even  assured 
her  that  he  would  not  accompany  the  expedition.  The 
Duchess  was  then  in  a  condition  of  health  which  rendered 
the  absence  of  her  Lord  particularly  distressing,  and  she 
thus  upbraids  him :  '  I  confess  I  did  ever  fear  you  would 
be  catched,'  she  writes,1  'for  there  was  no  other  likelihood 
after  all  that  show,  but  you  must  needs  go.  For  my  part 
I  have  been  a  very  miserable  woman  hitherto,  that  never 
could  have  you  keep  at  home.  But  now  I  will  ever  look 
to  be  so,  until  some  blessed  occasion  comes  to  draw  you 
quite  from  the  Court.  For  there  is  none  more  miserable 
than  I  am  now,  and  till  you  leave  this  life  of  a  courtier, 
which  you  have  ever  been  since  I  knew  you,  I  shall  ever 
think  myself  unhappy.  I  am  the  unfortunatest  of  all  other, 
that  ever  when  I  am  with  child  I  must  have  so  much  cause 
of  sorrow,  as  to  have  you  go  from  me,  but  I  never  had  so 
great  a  cause  of  grief  as  now  I  have.  God  of  his  mercy  give 
me  patience,  and  if  I  were  sure  my  soul  would  be  well  I 
could  wish  myself  to  be  out  of  this  miserable  wox'ld,  for  till 
then  I  shall  not  be  happy.  Now  I  will  no  more  write  to 
hope  you  do  not  go,  but  must  betake  myself  to  my  prayers 
for  your  safe  and  prosperous  journey,  which  I  will  not  fail 
to  do  and  for  your  quick  return,  but  never  whilst  I  live  will 
I  trust  you  again,  nor  never  will  put  you  to  your  oath  for 
anything  again.  ...  I  pray  God  never  woman  may  love  a 
man  as  I  have  done  you,  that  none  may  feel  that  which  I 
have  done  for  you.  Since  there  is  no  remedy  but  that  you 
must  go,  I  pray  God  send  you  gone  quickly,  that  you  may 
be  quickly  at  home  again  ;  and  whosoever  that  wished  you 
to  this  journey  beside  yoiirself  that  they  may  be  punished, 
for  it  will  be  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  grief  to  me.  But 
that  is  no  matter.  Now  there  is  no  remedy  but  patience, 
which  God  send  me  !  I  pray  God  send  me  wise,  and  not  to 
hurt  myself  with  grieving.  Now  I  am  very  well,  I  thank 
God,  and  so  is  Mall.  And  so  I  bid  you  farewell. 
1  Your  poor  grieved  and  obedient  wife, 

CK.  Buckingham. 

1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  June  26  [£]>  1C27. 
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1 1  pray  give  order  before  you  go  for  the  jewels  which  I 
owe  for.  Burn  this  for  God's  sake.  Go  not  to  land  and 
pity  me,  for  I  feel  [most  miserable]  at  this  time.  Be  not 
angry  with  me  for  writing  these,  for  my  heart  is  so  full  I 
cannot  choose  because  I  did  not  look  for  it.  I  would  to 
Jesus  that  there  was  any  way  in  the  world  to  fetch  you  oft 
this  journey  with  your  honour.  If  any  pains  or  any  suffer- 
ing of  mine  could  do  it,  I  were  a  most  happy  woman;  but 
you  have  send  (sic)  yourself,  and  made  me  miserable.  God 
forgive  you  for  it.' 

Hearing  of  the  indifference  of  the  Duke  to  danger  and 
of  his  freedom  in  exposing  himself  to  the  enemy,  the  fond 
wife  entreats  Dr.  Moore,  Buckingham's  physician,  to  watch 
over  her  fickle  lord,  and  to  do  his  best  to  prevent  him  from 
landing  at  Bochelle.  '  I  should  think  myself,'  she  writes,1 
'  the  most  miserablest  woman  in  the  world  if  my  lord  should 
go  into  the  main  land,  for  though  God  has  blessed  him 
hitherto  beyond  all  imagination  in  this  action,  yet  1  hope 
he  will  not  still  run  on  in  that  hope  to  venture  himself  be- 
yond all  discretion,  and  I  hope  this  journey  has  not  made  him 
a  Puritan,  to  believe  in  predestination.  I  pray  keep  him  from 
being  too  venturous,  for  it  does  not  belong  to  a  General  to 
walk  trenches  ;  therefore  have  a  care  of  him.  I  will  assure 
you  by  this  action  he  is  not  any  whit  the  more  popular  man 
than  when  he  went ;  therefore  you  may  see  whether  these 
people  be  worthy  for  him  to  venture  his  life  for.' 

On  the  return  of  the  expedition  her  eagerness  to  welcome 
her  lord  thus  breaks  out : 2  '  Since  I  heard  the  news  of  your 
landing,  I  have  been  still  every  hour  looking  for  you,  that  I 
cannot  now,  till  I  see  you,  sleep  in  the  nights,  for  every 
minute,  if  I  do  hear  any  noise,  I  think  it  is  one  from  you, 
to  tell  me  the  happy  news  what  day  I  shall  see  you,  for  I 
confess  I  long  for  it  with  much  impatience.' 

Among  the  papers  of  this  interesting  period  we  also 
light  upon  a  letter  to  the  Duke  from  his  mother  Maiy, 
Countess  of  Buckingham,  written  at  the  time  when  the 
troops  were  before  the  walls  of  St.  Martin.  It  is  in  reply 
to  one  penned  by  her  son  begging  for  money,  and  saying  that 
he  is  so  busy  that  he  has  no  time  to  spend  in  prayer  : 3 — 

1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  October  20  [?],  1627. 

2  Ibid.    November  16  [?],  1627. 

3  Ibid.  August  30  [?],  1627. 
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'  My  clearly  beloved  Son, — I  am  very  sorry  you  have 
entered  into  so  great  business,  and  so  little  care  to  supply 
your  wants,  as  you  see  by  the  haste  that  is  made  to  you. 
I  hope  your  eyes  will  be  opened  to  see  what  a  great  gulf  of 
business  you  have  put  yourself  into,  and  so  little  regarded  at 
home,  where  all  is  merry  and  well  pleased,  though  the  ships 
be  not  victualled  as  yet,  nor  mariners  to  go  with  them.  As 
for  monies  the  kingdom  will  not  supply  your  expenses,  and 
every  man  groans  under  the  burthen  of  the  times.  At  your 
departure  from  me  you  told  me  you  went  to  make  peace,  but 
it  was  not  from  your  heart.  This  is  not  the  way ;  for  you 
to  imbroil  the  whole  Christian  world  in  wars,  and  then  to 
declare  it  for  religion,  and  make  God  a  party  to  these  woful 
affairs,  so  far  from  God  as  light  and  darkness,  and  the  high- 
way to  make  all  Christian  princes  to  bend  their  forces  against 
us,  that  otherwise  in  policy  would  have  taken  our  parts. 
You  know  the  worthy  King  your  master  never  liked  that 
way,  and  as  far  as  I  can  perceive  there  is  none  that  cries  not 
out  of  it.  You  that  acknowledge  the  infinite  mercy  and 
providence  of  Almighty  God,  in  preserving  your  life  amongst 
so  many  that  fell  down  dead  on  every  side  of  you,  and  spares 
you  for  more  honour  to  Himself,  if  you  would  not  be  wilfully 
blind,  and  overthrow  yourself  body  and  soul ;  for  He  hath 
not,  I  hope,  made  you  so  great  and  given  you  so  many  ex- 
cellent parts  as  to  suffer  you  to  die  in  a  ditch. 

'  Let  me,  that  is  your  mother,  intreat  you  to  spend  some 
of  your  hours  in  prayers  and  meditating  what  is  fitting  and 
pleasing  in  His  sight  that  has  done  so  much  for  you ;  and 
that  honour  you  so  much  strive  for,  bend  it  for  His  honour 
and  glory,  and  you  will  soon  find  a  change  so  great  that  you 
would  not  for  all  the  kingdoms  in  this  world  forego,  if  you 
might  have  them  at  your  disposing.  And  do  not  think  it 
out  of  fear  and  timorousness  of  a  woman  I  persuade  you 
to  this.  No,  no  !  It  is  that  I  scorn.  I  would  have  you 
leave  this  bloody  way  in  which  you  are  crept  into,  I  am  sure 
contrary  to  your  naturae  and  disposition.  God  hath  blessed 
you  with  a  virtuous  wife  and  sweet  daughter,  with  another 
son,  I  hope,  if  you  do  not  destroy  it  by  this  way  you  take  ; 
she  cannot  believe  a  word  you  speak,  you  have  so  much 
deceived  her.  She  hath  bestord  [bestirred  1]  herself  care- 
fully for  you,  in  sending  monies  with  the  supply  that  is  now 
coming  though  slowly ;  it  would  have  been  worse  but  for 
her. 
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'  But  now  let  me  come  to  myself.  If  I  had  a  world  you 
should  command  it,  and  whatsoever  I  have,  or  shall  have, 
it  is  all  yours  by  right ;  but,  alas  !  I  have  laid  out  that  money 
I  had,  and  more  by  a  thousand  pounds  by  your  consent  in 
buying  of  Gouldsmise  [sic]  Grange,  which  I  am  very  sorry  for 
now.  I  never  dreamed  you  should  have  needed  any  of  my  help, 
for  if  I  had  they  should  have  wanted  all  and  myself  before 
you.  I  hope  this  servant  will  bring  us  better  news  of  your 
resolutions  than  yet  we  hear  of,  Avhich  I  pray  heartily  for, 
and  give  alms  for  you,  that  it  will  please  Almighty  God  to 
direct  your  heart  the  best  way  to  His  honour  and  glory. 

'  I  am  ever  your  most  loving,  affectionate,  sad  mother, 

'  M.  Buckingham.' 

Though  the  leader  and  originator  of  the  expedition 
against  Rhe  had  failed  in  carrying  out  a  single  detail  of  the 
campaign  he  had  set  before  him,  he  did  not  lack  the  applause 
of  the  servile  and  the  interested.  Had  Buckingham  been 
the  most  successful  general  or  the  most  far-seeing  statesman, 
he  could  not  have  listened  to  more  fulsome  flattery.  He 
was  a  Caesar,  an  Alexander,  the  most  brilliant  of  commanders  ; 
what  he  had  achieved  at  Rhe  was  even,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Earl  of  Exeter,  '  miraculous.'  The  Duke  had  hesitated 
to  accept  a  gift  from  the  Bishop  of  London,  whereupon  his 
Lordship  assures  Ljckingham  that  to  refuse  his  offering 
would  break  his  heart.  '  When  God,'  he  writes  to  the  Duke, 
'  returns  back  again  a  man's  sacrifice,  it  is  because  He  is 
offended  with  him ;  therefore  I  cannot  live  if  your  Grace 
returns  me  mine.'  Field  had  been  raised  to  the  see  of 
St.  David's  on  the  recommendation  of  Buckingham.  Accord- 
ingly he  writes  to  Laud  to  tell  his  patron  that  the  Duke  had 
imitated  God  Himself,  who  '  very  oft  as  He  passes  by  and 
seems  to  turn  from  us  leaves  His  blessing  behind.'  This 
recently  created  bishop  is  the  most  effusive  of  toadies.  He 
compares  the  late  parliamentary  opposition  to  '  dogs  in  a 
village,  barking  for  company  with  full  and  foul  mouth,'  and 
'  burns  with  desire  to  turn  soldier,  and  encourage  the  soldiers 
to  cry  St.  George,  to  pray  and  fight  for  the  Duke.'  Men  of 
ancient  race,  soldiers  of  proved  courage,  statesmen  who 
had  seen  much  service,  clergymen  who  professed  that  their 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  mindful  of  the  power  and 
patronage  of  the  great  favourite,  did  not  blush  to  grovel  in 
the  dust  before  the  Duke,  and,  in  the  hope  of  advancement, 
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to  sign  themselves  his  f  creatures '  and  his  '  slaves.'  A  few 
— a  very  few — dared  boldly  to  protest  against  the  policy  of 
Buckingham,  and  the  measures  he  had  suggested  to  raise 
supplies. 

Success  had  not  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  expedition 
against  Rhe  ;  the  besieged  had  been  relieved,  the  assistance 
expected  by  the  English  General  had  not  arrived,  and  Buck- 
ingham felt  that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  embark  his 
troops  and  return  to  England.  The  loss  of  life  that  this 
expedition  entailed  has  been  variously  estimated.  The 
following  entry  among  the  State  Papers  settles  the  question : 
■ — '  Statement  of  the  number  of  the  several  regiments  em- 
barked at  Portsmouth  for  the  expedition  to  the  Isle  of  Rhe, 
with  the  numbers  of  subsequent  supplies,  and  the  numbers 
which  returned  to  England.  Embarked,  5,934  ;  subsequent 
supplies,  1,899  ;  returned,  2,989.' l 

In  the  meantime  the  unconstitutional  proceedings  insti- 
tuted by  Charles,  though  they  inflamed  the  country  with 
wrath  and  sedition,  failed  to  replenish  the  coffers  of  his 
exhausted  exchequer.  The  general  loan  had  been  well  sub- 
scribed to,  but  all  its  proceeds  were  swallowed  up  by  the 
pressing  necessities  of  the  Crown.  In  the  expenditure  of  the 
past  year  there  was  a  vast  deficit.  The  preparations  for  war 
now  amounted  to  a  fearful  total.  The  pay  of  the  soldiers 
and  the  seamen  was  rated  at  some  200,000/.  a  year,  and  if 
Rochelle  was  to  be  relieved  in  the  spring,  another  100,000/. 
would  be  required.  How,  and  from  whom,  were  these  sums 
to  be  obtained  ?  The  King  was  aware  that  the  inevitable 
must  be  boldly  faced,  and  he  summoned  his  memorable  third 
Parliament.  We  all  remember  the  scenes  that  took  place. 
The  Commons,  conscious  of  their  power  and  of  the  justness 
of  the  grievances  they  complained  of,  refused  to  be  brow- 
beaten, or  to  yield  one  jot  of  their  demands.  Five  subsidies 
were  voted,  but  before  they  were  handed  to  the  King,  the 
representatives  of  the  people  determined  to  obtain  a  guarantee 
against  the  abuses  of  the  past.  The  Petition  of  Right  was 
drawn  up.  Charles  was  asked  to  pledge  himself  that  he 
would  never  raise  loans  or  levy  taxes  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament ;  that  his  subjects  should  be  free  from  arbitz'ary 
imprisonments  ;  that  soldiers  should  not  be  billeted  upon  the 
people ;  and  that  martial  law  should  be  abolished.  The 
King  attempted  to  evade  the  clauses  of  the  Petition.  In- 
1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  November  1627. 
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stead  of  pronouncing  the  usual  words  which  signify  the 
royal  assent  to  a  bill,  he,  inspired  by  Buckingham,  replied  : 
'  The  King  willeth  that  right  be  done  according  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  realm,  and  that  the  statutes  be  put  into 
execution ;  that  his  subjects  may  have  no  cause  to  complain 
of  any  wrong  or  oppression  contrary  to  their  just  rights  and 
liberties,  to  the  preservation  whereof  he  holds  himself  in 
conscience  as  much  obliged  as  of  his  own  Prerogative.'  The 
Commons  were  not  to  be  hoodwinked  by  so  elastic  an  answer  ; 
they  did  not  want  the  statutes  confirmed  by  simple  words, 
but  interpreted  according  to  the  hard  and  fast  limits  they 
had  assigned  to  them.  For  a  time  the  King  refused  to 
return  any  other  answer,  and  threatened  the  House  with 
instant  dissolution.  Then,  after  some  delay,  advised  by 
Buckingham,  who  had  been  concerned  at  the  fierce  censure 
poured  upon  his  conduct  by  the  Commons,  and  pressed  by  a 
joint  application  from  the  two  Chambers,  Charles  came  down 
to  Westminster  and  agreed  to  the  terms  of  the  Petition,  by 
pronouncing  the  usual  form,  '  Let  it  be  law  as  is  desired.' 

'  The  King  came  to  the  House  at  two  o'clock,'  writes 
Secretary  Conway, '  and  gave  an  answer  which  begat  such  an 
acclamation  as  made  the  House  ring  several  times.  I  never 
saw  a  more  general  joy  in  all  faces  than  spread  itself  suddenly 
and  broke  out  into  ringing  of  bells  and  bonfires  miraculously.' 
'  It  is  not  possible,'  writes  Sir  Francis  Nethersole  to  the 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  '  to  express  with  what  joy  this  answer 
was  heard,  nor  what  joy  it  causes  in  all  the  city,  where  they 
are  making  bonfires  at  every  door,  such  as  were  never  seen 
but  upon  his  Majesty's  return  from  Spain.'  This  frantic 
delight  was,  however,  soon  checked.  In  the  struggle  between 
the  inquisitorial  power  of  Parliament  and  the  despotism  of 
Prerogative  the  Commons  had  been  victorious.  Flushed 
with  success  they  now  pressed  the  Crown  still  further  with 
their  demands.  They  requested  that  the  penal  laws  against 
the  Catholics  should  be  fully  enforced,  that  the  Arminians 
should  be  silenced,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  should 
be  removed.  To  satisfy  the  religions  prejudices  of  the 
Commons  the  King  had  no  objection,  but  to  dismiss  the 
Duke  from  his  Councils  was  an  interference  with  the  Royal 
Prerogative  which  Charles  declined  to  entertain  for  a 
moment.  Irritated  at  this  refusal,  the  Lower  House  now 
proceeded  in  a  spirit  of  mischievous  intrusion  to  meddle  with 
the  grant  of  tonnage  and  poundage  (the  duties  on  exports 
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and  imports),  which  ever  since  the  clays  of  our  sixth  Henry 
had  been  voted  by  Parliament  during  the  lifetime  of  each 
successive  monarch,  on  the  ground  that  the  King  had  relin- 
quished his  claim  to  this  taxation  by  his  assent  to  the 
Petition  of  Right.  Charles  loudly  raised  his  voice  against 
this  strained  interpretation  of  the  favours  he  had  recently 
granted ;  and  seeing  that  the  position  of  affairs  was  now 
reversed,  that  it  was  the  Commons  who  were  encroaching 
upon  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  and  not  the  Sovereign  upon  the 
rights  of  the  subject,  he  hastily  prorogued  the  Parliament. 

And  now  he  who  had  been  the  head  and  front  of  all  the 
evils  under  which  the  country  was  then  labouring  was  to 
fall  a  victim,  not  to  the  vengeance  of  a  justly  angered  Legis- 
lature, but  to  the  hand  of  an  unknown  assassin.  The  Duke 
of  Buckingham  had  gone  down  to  Portsmouth  to  superin- 
tend the  preparations  for  an  expedition  to  relieve  Bochelle. 
Whilst  engaged  in  conversation  with  one  of  his  colonels,  a 
man,  who  had  long  been  on  the  watch  for  his  opportunity, 
suddenly  pressed  against  him  and  stabbed  him  in  the  breast. 
The  blow  had  been  well  directed ;  the  Duke  unsheathed  the 
knife  from  his  wound,  crying  out,  '  Villain  ! '  and  attempted 
to  pursue  his  murderer ;  but  he  was  mortally  struck,  and 
after  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  steady  himself  fell  to  the 
ground  a  dead  man.  The  assassin  was  John  Felton,  a 
young  Puritan  officer  who  had  conceived  a  deadly  hatred 
against  Buckingham  on  account  of  having  been  disappointed 
of  his  promotion  when  serving  in  the  expedition  against 
Rhe.  '  Our  noble  Duke,'  writes  Lord  Dorchester,' l  '  in  the 
greatest  joy  and  alacrity  I  ever  saw  him  in  my  life,  at  news 
received  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Saturday  last, 
of  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  wherewith  he  was  hastening  to  the 
King,  who  had  that  morning  sent  for  him  by  me,  at  his 
going  out  of  a  lower  parlour,  in  presence  of  many  standers- 
by,  was  stabbed  into  the  breast  with  a  knife  by  one  Felton, 
a  reformed  lieutenant,  who  hastening  out  of  the  door,  and 
the  Duke  having  pulled  out  the  knife  and  following  him 
out  of  the  parlour  into  the  hall,  with  his  hand  put  to 
his  sword,  there  fell  down  dead  with  much  effusion  of  blood. 
The  Lady  Anglesea,  then  looking  down  into  the  hall,  went 
immediately  with  a  cry  into  the  Duchess's  chamber,  who 
was  in  bed,  and  there  fell  down  on  the  floor.  The  murderer 
in  the  midst  of  the  noise  and  tumult  slipped  out  into  the 
1  State  Papers,  Domestk,  August  27,  1628. 
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kitchen,  when  a  voice  being  current  in  the  court,  "  A  French- 
man !  a  Frenchman  ! "  his  guilty  conscience  making  him  be- 
lieve it  was  "  Felton  !  Felton  !  "  he  came  out  of  the  kitchen, 
said,  "I  am  the  man,"  and  rendered  himself  to  the  company.' 
So  terrible  a  tragedy,  its  victim  the  foremost  man  in 
the  kingdom,  created  a  profound  sensation,  and  not  a  detail 
respecting  the  history  of  the  murderer,  the  sorrow  of  the 
King,  the  grief  of  the  widow,  the  burial  of  the  Duke, 
and  the  sentiments  of  the  nation  upon  the  dread  event  is 
omitted  in  the  State  Papers'  before  us.  There  we  learn  how 
Felton  had  come  'from  London  expressly  the  Wednesday, 
arriving  at  Portsmouth  the  very  morning,  not  above  half 
an  hour  before  he  committed  the  dee  1 ; '  how  '  he  gloried 
in  his  act  the  first  day,  but  when  told  that  he  was  the  first 
assassin  of  an  Englishman,  a  gentleman,  a  soldier,  and  a 
Protestant,  he  shrank  at  it,  and  is  now  grown  penitent;' 
how  it  was  wished  to  have  him  racked,  should  the  law 
sanction  such  punishment,  to  find  out  his  accomplices  ;  how 
'  he  confessed  his  offence  to  "  be  a  fearful  and  crying  sin," 
and  requested  that  he  might  do  some  public  penance  before 
his  death  in  sackcloth,  with  ashes  on  his  head  and  ropes 
about  his  neck ; '  how  verses  were  written  in  his  honour, 
and  how  he  was  hanged  at  Tyburn  and  the  body  then 
earned  to  Portsmouth  to  be  suspended  in  chains.1  There 
we  read  how  'the  King  took  the  Duke's  death  very  heavily, 
keeping  his  chamber  all  that  day,  as  is  well  to  be  believed  ; 
but  the  base  multitude  in  London  drink  health  to  Felton, 
ami  there  are  infinitely  more  cheerful  than  sad  faces  of  bitter 
degree ; '  how  '  there  never  was  greater  demonstration  of 
affection  than  his  Majesty  showed  to  the  deceased  Duke  in 
all  which  concerns  his  honour,  estate,  friends,  and  enemies, 
whom  he  cannot  well  look  upon  if  any  come  in  his  way; ' 
how  '  the  King  omitted  nothing  which  may  in  any  way 
concern  the  doing  honour  to  the  body  of  the  Duke,'  and 
how  the  corpse  was  privately  interred  in  the  Abbey  to  es- 
cape the  fury  of  the  mob ;  and  how  passionate  was  the 
porrow  of  the  bereaved  Duchess.  Still  to  the  nation  at 
large,  though  it  regretted  the  act  of  the  assassin,  few  beyond 

1  'A  portion  of  the  gibbet  upon  which  the  Duke  of  Ruckingham's 
murderer  (Felton)  tu  suspended  in  chains  lias  been  brought  to  light  by 
the  workmen  engaged  in  erecting  the  new  refreshment  and  retiring  rooms 
upon  Southaea  Pier.  The  gibbet  bears  the  borough  arms  and  date,  tli 
latter  having  been  placed  on  il  w  hen  if  was  de  ided  it  should  be  used  as  a 
boruu0h  boundary.' — Horning  Paper,  May  .j,  lbiiO. 
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the  King  and  the  widow  mourned  the  death  of  the  Duke. 
'  The  stone  of  offence  being  now  removed  by  the  hand  of 
God,'  writes  a  courtier,  '  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  King  and 
his  people  will  come  to  a  perfect  unity.'  The  following 
epitaph,  suggested  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  Buckingham,  is 
among  the  State  Papers : l  — 

^Enigma  mundi  morior. 

Omnia  fui  nee  quicquam  habui ; 

Patriae  parens  et  Hostis  audio  ; 

Delicise  idem  et  ludibrium  Parliamenti; 

Qui  dum  Papistis  helium  infero,  insimulor  Papista; 

Dum  Protestantium  pariibus  consulo,  occidor  a  Protestante. 

The  vacancy  left  in  the  councils  of  the  King  by  the 
murder  of  Buckingham  was  soon  to  be  filled  up  by  a  far  more 
dangerous  favourite.  Few  characters  of  this  period  have  been 
more  misjudged  and  less  understood  than  the  designer  of  the 
famous  policy  of  Thorough.  It  has  been  the  fashion  for  his- 
torians and  biographers  to  represent  Wentworth  as  the  most 
flagrant  of  political  apostates.  In  his  early  life,  it  is  said,  he 
stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  of 
England,  as  the  most  formidable  of  the  antagonists  of  the 
Crown,  as  the  representative  of  the  power  of  Parliament  in 
contradistinction  to  the  claims  of  Prerogative.  Then,  when 
his  name  had  been  known  throughout  the  country  as  the 
friend  of  freedom  and  as  the  staunch  ally  of  those  who  had 
made  war  against  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Sovereign, 
he  shamelessly  deserted  his  party  and  enrolled  himself  in 
the  ranks  of  those  who  were  the  warmest  supporters  of  a 
dangerous  despotism.  This  conventional  view  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Wentworth  becomes  at  once  disproved  when  we 
study  his  life  and  acts  by  the  light  of  the  evidence  brought 
forward  by  the  State  Papers  and  by  the  valuable  Strafford 
correspondence.  We  see  him  imperious,  stern,  sweeping  in 
the  measures  he  advocates,  untiring  in  his  industry,  mis- 
chievous, uncompromising,  but  inconsistent  never.  He  was 
not  an  apostate,  but  a  disciple  whose  faith  had  been  hidden 
for  a  time  behind  the  clouds  of  personal  hatred.  In  the 
first  three  Parliaments  summoned  by  Charles  he  had  sided 
with  the  country  party,  not  because  he  was  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  the  Crown,  but  because  he  detested  with  a  malig- 
nity which  knew  no  rest  the  man  who  was  then  the  adviser 

1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  September  18  [?"],  1628. 
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of  the  King  and  the  sole  minister  of  the  nation.  He  is  the 
first  on  the  list  of  those  English  statesmen  who  have  gone 
into  factious  opposition  not  because  they  disapprove  of  the 
measures  of  the  Government,  but  because  they  hate  the 
Minister  who  suggests  them. 

What  was  the  origin  of  the  feud  between  Buckingham 
and  Wentworth  we  know  not,  but  at  one  time,  from  the 
Papers  before  us,  it  is  evident  that  no  such  antipathy 
existed.  Early  in  the  year  1626  we  find  Wentworth  writing 
to  Conway  respecting  the  Presidentship  of  York,  which  Lord 
Scrope  was  on  the  eve  of  resigning,  and  suggesting  the 
appointment  of  himself  as  Scrope's  successor.  In  that  letter 
he  states  that  he  will  not  move  further  in  his  suit  until 
he  knows  how  it  may  please  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  'from 
whose  bounty  I  achioivledge  much  already,  and  still  repose 
under  the  shadow  of  his  favour. .'  Whether  the  Duke  declined 
to  further  the  applications  of  Wentworth  for  personal  ad- 
vancement, whether  he  was  jealous  of  him  as  a  probable 
rival  near  the  King,  whether  he  feared  his  intellectual 
superiority,  or  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel,  it  is  certain  that  Buckingham  essayed  his  utmost 
to  crush  the  ambitious  Yorkshire  knight.  Through  under- 
hand influence  he  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  the  office 
of  custos  rotulorum  which  he  held ;  he  attempted  to  dis- 
qualify him  from  serving  in  the  second  Parliament  by  causing 
the  name  of  Wentworth  to  be  pricked  as  sheriff  of  his 
county;  and  on  every  occasion  he  tried  to  prejudice  the 
King  against  him.  To  a  man  of  Went  worth's  imperious 
will  and  keen  ambition,  this  hostility  of  Buckingham,  which 
effectually  barred  all  the  approaches  to  Court  favour,  was 
intensely  galling.  He  resolved  to  be  avenged,  and  there 
vvere  few  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  could  compare  with 
him  for  fierce  denunciations  against  the  policy  of  the  Crown, 
or  for  bitter  invectives  against  the  Minister. 

Yet,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  his  speeches  and  letters, 
it  is  absurd  to  class  Wentworth  in  the  same  category  with 
the  leaders  of  the  popular  party — with  Eliot,  with  Pym, 
with  Hampden.  He  was  no  friend  to  democracy ;  he  had 
no  wish  to  see  the  Prerogative  domineered  over  by  the 
Parliament ;  if  there  was  to  be  battle  between  the  Sovereign 
and  the  subject,  he  did  not  desire  to  see  the  latter  supreme. 
In  his  sympathies,  in  his  prejudices,  in  his  views  of  govern- 
ment,  he  was  thoroughly  the  aristoexut.     When  he  stood 
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forward  as  the  opponent  of  the  Crown  he  was  always  most 
careful  to  distinguish  between  the  acts  of  the  Sovereign  and 
the  acts  of  the  Minister.  It  was  not  the  King  who  was 
ever  at  fault,  but  bis  dangerous  and  short-sighted  adviser. 
The  whole  blame  of  misgovernment,  the  illegal  measures 
that  had  been  introduced,  the  grievances  under  which  the 
country  was  then  labouring,  were  the  work  of  Buckingham, 
and  of  Buckingham  alone.  '  This  hath  not  been  done,'  cried 
"VVentworth,  after  passionately  inveighing  against  the  loans 
that  had  been  levied,  the  imprisonments  that  had  been  put 
in  force,  and  the  soldiers  that  had  been  billeted  upon  the 
people — '  this  hath  not  been  done  by  the  King  (under  the 
pleasing  shade  of  whose  crown  I  hope  we  shall  ever  gather 
the  fruits  of  justice),  but  by  projectors  :  these  have  extended 
the  prerogative  of  the  King  beyond  its  just  limits,  so  as  to 
mar  the  sweet  harmony  of  the  whole.'  So  little  did  he 
consider  himself  as  the  enemy  of  the  Sovereign,  '  under 
whose  smile  he  would  much  rather  live  than  the  frown,' 
that  he  begged  Weston  to  use  his  good  offices  with  Charles 
to  remove  the  Royal  prejudice  against  him,  and  owned  him- 
self to  be  an  '  honest,  well-affected,  loyal  subject.' 

After  the  passing  of  the  Petition  of  Bight,  "VVentworth 
severed  himself  entirely  from  his  colleagues.  He  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  course  the  House  of  Commons  was 
then  pursuing.  All  the  grievances  complained  of  had  been 
redressed,  and  it  appealed  to  him  that  it  was  now  the  Lower 
House  who  were  trying  to  tyrannise  over  the  Sovereign,  and 
who  were  imitating  some  of  the  worst  precedents  that 
Charles  had  set.  '  The  authority  of  a  King,'  he  said,  '  is 
the  keystone  which  closeth  up  the  arch  of  order  and  govern- 
ment, which  contains  each  part  in  due  relation  to  the 
whole,  and  which  once  shaken  and  infirmed,  all  the  frame 
falls  together  into  a  confused  heap  of  foundation  and  battle- 
ment, of  strength  and  beauty.'  The  position  of  affairs  was 
now  reversed.  It  was  the  House  of  Commons  which  was 
on  the  side  of  despotism  and  unjust  encroachments,  whilst 
the  King  had  assumed  the  true  position  of  a  wise  and 
benevolent  Sovereign.  "VVentworth  made  overtures  to  the 
Court  which  were  accepted ;  the  death  of  Buckingham 
removed  the  great  bar  to  his  progress,  and  henceforth  the 
chief  author  of  the  Petition  of  Bight  was  to  be  the  firm 
friend  and  confidential  adviser  of  the  King. 

We  now  enter  upon  those  memorable  eleven  years  when 
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for  the  first  time  in  our  history  the  personal  will  of  the 
Sovereign  and  his  advisers  was  to  supplant  the  direction  of 
Parliament ;  when  j  ustice  herself  was  to  be  domineered  over 
by  the  decisions  of  arbitrary  and  illegal  courts ;  and  when 
the  people,  harassed  by  inquiries  and  burdened  by  taxation, 
were  to  find  themselves  rudely  deprived  of  the  constitutional 
protection  their  forefathers  had  enjoyed.  Irritated  at  the 
tone  adopted  by  the  Commons  respecting  the  right  of  levy- 
ing the  duties  on  tonnage  and  poundage,  and  at  the  attacks 
directed  against  the  Papists  and  the  Arminians, . '  whereby 
the  King  and  his  regal  authority  and  commandment  have 
been  so  highly  contemned  as  our  kingly  office  cannot  bear 
nor  any  former  age  parallel,'  Charles  hastily  dissolved 
Parliament,  condemning  by  fine  and  imprisonment  those 
who  had  taken  a  foremost  part  in  the  late  opposition. 
Peace  was  made  with  France  and  Spain,  and  the  whole 
attention  of  the  Sovereign  was  now  confined  to  the  domestic 
concerns  of  his  kingdom.  The  events  embraced  by  the  State 
Papers  during  this  period  divide  themselves  naturally  into 
three  heads :  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Laud,  the  fiscal 
policy  of  Charles,  and  the  despotic  policy  of  Strafford. 

The  character  of  Laud  will  always  be  open  to  a  diversity  of 
opinions,  and  estimated  variously  according  to  the  sympathies 
of  the  critic.  To  the  political  layman  he  represents  the 
worst  type  of  the  meddling  ecclesiastic,  always  interfering  in 
matters  foreign  to  his  province,  and  careless  of  all  con- 
sequences provided  the  pride  of  his  order  be  upheld.  To  the 
Protestant  he  is  the  type  of  that  sacerdotal  arrogance  which 
seeks  to  create  a  marked  distinction  between  the  clergy  and 
the  laity,  and  to  control  the  affairs  of  men  and  nations  by 
calling  into  play  the  terrorism  of  the  unseen  and  the  exercise 
of  a  special  and  peculiar  authority.  To  the  High  Church- 
man he  is  the  type  of  a  true  son  of  the  Church,  anxious  to 
maintain  a  proper  discipline  within  her  fold,  firm  in  his 
resolve  to  repress  the  mischief  of  dissent  and  the  vagaries  of 
latitudinarianism,  and  conscious  of  his  right  to  wield  that 
power  which  belongs,  and  only  belongs,  to  the  consecrated 
priest  of  the  Most  High.  Viewed  apart  from  sectarian 
prejudices  and  partialities,  Laud  was  a  man  of  great 
industry,  of  much  business-like  capacity,  of  little  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  consequently  deficient  in  tact, 
zealous,  hasty,  unsympathetic,  and  severe.  His  worst  enemy 
could  not,  however,  denv  thafr  his  life  was  pure  and   his 
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honour  stainless.  '  My  lord  of  Canterbury/  writes  Sir 
Thomas  Roe  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,1  '  is  an  excellent  man, 
and  if  your  Majesty  has  no  relation  to  him,  I  wish  you 
would  be  pleased  to  make  it,  for  he  is  very  just,  incorrupt, 
and,  above  all,  mistaken  by  the  erring  world.  For  my  part 
I  do  esteem  him  a  rare  counsellor  for  integrity,  and  a  fast 
friend,  and  one  that  hath  more  interest  in  his  Majesty's  judg- 
ment than  any  man.'  Laud  had  completely  ingratiated 
himself  in  the  affections  of  his  master,  and  his  opinion 
carried  such  weight  with  the  Royal  mind  that,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Roe,  he  was  the  '  one  man '  whom  those  who  wished 
favours  from  the  Court  should  conciliate.  At  the  time  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  third  Parliament  he  was  Bishop  of 
London,  but  further  honour  was  in  store  for  him.  On  the 
death  of  Abbot  he  was  raised  to  the  See  of  Canterbury, 
and  on  the  death  of  Lord  Treasurer  Weston  he  was 
appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

In  the  volumes  before  us  there  is  little  connected  with 
the  history  of  Laud  which  is  not  the  subject  of  the  fullest 
and  most  minute  comment.  We  listen  to  his  frequent 
counsels  to  his  Sovereign  ;  we  hear  his  congratulations  upon 
the  abolition  of  Parliaments,  and  his  delight  '  that  noise  is 
silenced  for  ever ; '  we  read  his  letters  to  Strafford ;  we 
watch  him  making  his  narrow  inquiries  at  the  Treasury  into 
the  national  expenditure,  passing  his  stem  judgment  upon 
some  unhappy  offender  brought  before  the  Star  Chamber  or 
the  High  Commission  Court,  punishing  vagrants,  restoring 
churches  and  cathedrals,  and  persecuting  Low  Churchmen 
because  they  fail  to  carry  out  the  rubric  of  the  Prayer  Book 
to  the  very  letter.  There  in  these  Papers  stands  his  picture 
painted  both  by  friend  and  foe — we  see  him  the  fussy  poli- 
tician, the  stern  judge,  the  uncompromising  Churchman,  the 
staunch  friend  to  his  order,  the  hard,  intolerant  man.  The 
portrait  may  be  nattered  or  distorted,  but  not  a  singib 
feature  is  permitted  to  escape  without  minute  criticism. 
Whatever  opinion  may  be  held  as  to  the  ability  of  Laud,  it 
is  impossible  after  perusing  the  evidence  preserved  in  the  State 
Paper's  to  doubt  his  industry.  His  energy,  to  copy  Lord 
Exeter's  phrase,  is  '  miraculous.'  Nothing  sacred  or  secular, 
civil  or  criminal,  was  beyond  his  province.  He  would  come 
fresh  from  the  composition  of  a  State  Paper  to  discuss  with 
the  authorities  at  Oxford  the  best  means  for  the  suppression 

1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  December  10,  1634. 
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of  dissipation  among  the  undergraduates.  At  one  moment 
he  would  be  sitting  in  solemn  state  as  presiding  judge  in 
the  Star  Chamber  or  High  Commission  Court,  and  the  next 
he  would  be  as  keen  as  a  hound  on  the  slot  of  a  deer  in 
pursuit  of  disobedient  Nonconformists.  '  We  took  another 
conventicle  of  Separatists/  he  writes  to  his  private  secretary 
with  all  the  glee  of  a  successful  sportsman,  '  in  Newington 
Woods,  on  Sunday  last,  in  the  very  brake  where  the  King's 
stag  should  have  been  lodged  for  his  hunting  the  next  morn- 
ing.' Now  he  would  occupy  himself  with  putting  down 
wakes,  issuing  writs  for  ship-money,  or  interesting  himself 
in  the  embellishment  of  his  favourite  Oxford ;  and  then  he 
would  be  busy  interfering  with  the  churches  of  the  English 
residents  in  Holland,  or  with  the  churches  of  the  Protestant 
refugees  in  England,  or  with  the  form  of  worship  north  of 
the  Tweed.  One  month  we  find  his  attention  entirely 
engrossed  with  the  care  of  cathedrals,  the  patronage  of  a 
learned  literature,  and  the  proper  exercise  by  his  brother 
bishops  of  their  ordination  duties ;  the  next  he  is  engaged 
in  regulating  the  Sunday  recreation  of  the  people,  superin- 
tending the  ecclesiastical  matters  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and 
solving  the  difficult  problem  of  the  double  duty  to  King  and 
Pope  of  the  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  a  Protestant  country. 
'  Nothing,'  writes  Mr.  Bruce,  '  was  too  lofty,  too  distant,  or 
too  mean  to  escape  his  regulating  hand.' 

The  chief  feature,  however,  in  the  policy  of  Laud  is  his 
conduct  as  a  Church  reformer.  As  the  most  rigid  of  cere- 
monialists  he  was  exceedingly  pained  at  the  lax  discipline 
maintained  by  the  clergy,  and  the  evasions  of  the  rubric  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  to  be  met  with  in  the  churches 
scattered  throughout  the  country.  He  was  determined  to 
put  down,  by  the  severe  ruling  of  the  Star  Chamber  and 
High  Commission  Court,  the  Puritanical  element  which  was 
then  leavening  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  with  its 
Calvinism,  till  they  were  hardly  deserving  of  the  name  of 
'  Catholic'  He  bade  all  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus.  He  gave 
orders  for  the  removal  of  the  altar  from  the  centre  of  the 
aisle  to  the  east  end  of  the  church.  He  visited  with  punishment 
the  clergyman  who  refused  to  call  himself '  priest,'  to  wear 
the  surplice,  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  to 
uphold  the  Apostolic  Succession,  to  maintain  the  efficacy 
of  Confession,  or  to  use  the  sign  of  the  Cross.  Equally 
severe   was   he   upon  the   conduct   of  the   congregation  of 
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the  clergy.  He  exacted  the  most  outward  reverence  from 
the  laity  during  the  hours  of  Divine  worship ;  they  were 
to  bow  at  the  Sacred  Name,  to  turn  to  the  east  during  the 
recital  of  the  creeds,  not  to  laugh  or  talk,  or  to  wear  their 
hats  at  morning  prayer,  or  to  receive  the  sacrament  non- 
kneeling.  How  the  Archbishop  carried  these  views  of 
his  into  effect  is  well  known  from  memorable  prosecutions 
he  instituted  against  offenders,  and  which  are  the  common 
facts  of  history.  Into  these — the  sentences  passed  upon 
Peter  Smart,  Alexander  Leighton,  Henry  Sherfield,  William 
Prynne,  and  others — we  need  not  enter,  as  the  evidence  before 
us  is  not  of  so  novel  a  nature  as  to  justify  special  comment. 

Among  the  State  Papers  there  is,  however,  a  docu- 
ment which  certainly  deserves  attention.  In  the  year 
1635  Sir  Nathaniel  Brent,  the  Vicar-General,  reported 
to  Laud  the  result  of  his  visitation  throughout  the  dioceses 
of  Norwich,  Peterborough,  Lichfield,  Worcester,  Glouces- 
ter, Winchester,  and  Chichester.  From  the  pages  of  this 
report  we  have  an  insight  into  the  condition  of  the  country, 
the  state  of  the  clergy,  the  grievances  complained  of,  and 
the  punishments  inflicted,  all  of  which  are  of  the  deepest 
interest.  At  Norwich  we  read  that  '  the  cathedral  church 
is  much  out  of  order,  the  hangings  of  the  choir  are  naught, 
the  pavement  not  good,  the  spire  of  the  steeple  is  quite 
down,  the  copes  are  fair  but  want  mending ;  '  that  '  many 
ministers  appeared  without  priests'  cloaks,  and  some  of  them 
are  suspected  of  nonconformity,  but  they  earned  themselves 
£0  warily  that  nothing  could  be  proved  against  them ; '  and 
that  the  mayor  and  his  brethren  were  '  con  vented '  for 
'  walking  indecently  in  the  cathedral  church  every  Sunday  in 
prayer  time  before  the  sermon.'  At  Lynn  we  learn  that  the 
three  churches  are  exceeding  fair  and  well  kept,  but  that 
'there  are  divers  Papists  who  speak  scandalously  of  the 
Scriptures  and  of  our  religion  ;  they  are  already  presented  for 
it,  and  I  have  given  order  that  they  shall  be  brought  into  the 
High  Commission  Court.'  At  Bungay  '  Mr.  Fairfax,  curate 
of  Bumborough,  was  charged  with  divers  points  of  incon- 
formity,  but  hath  renounced  all  upon  his  oath,  and  hath  faith- 
fully promised  to  read  the  King's  declaration  tor  lawful 
sports.'  Mr.  Daines,  lecturer  of  Beetles,  '  a  man  of  more 
than  seventy  years  of  age,  did  never  wear  the  surplice  nor 
use  the  cross  in  baptism.'  At  Ipswich  '  I  suspended  one 
Mr.  Cave,  a  precise  minister  of  St.  Helen's,  for  giving  the 
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sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  to  non-kneelants.'  At  St. 
Edmund's  Bury,  which  was  '  formerly  infected  with  Puri- 
tanism, but  now  is  well  reformed/  the  licence  of  a  young 
curate  was  taken  away  '  in  regard  of  his  great  ignorance, 
being  not  able  to  tell  me  what  Ecclesia  did  signify.'  At 
Stamford  '  the  ministers  were  generally  in  priests'  cloaks, 
and  they,  with  the  laity,  were  all  the  time  of  Divine  service 
uncovered,  and  still  bowed  at  the  pronouncing  of  the  blessed 
name  of  Jesus.'  At  Oundle  a  canonical  admonition  was 
given  to  the  schoolmaster  '  for  instructing  his  scholars  out 
of  a  wrong  Catechism,  and  for  expounding  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments out  of  the  writings  of  a  silenced  minister.'  At 
Northampton  the  parish  priest  and  his  congregation  were 
threatened  with  the  terrors  of  the  High  Commission  Court 
if  the  laity  continued  to  wear  their  hats  during  Divine 
service  and  refused  to  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus.  At 
Wolverhampton  a  young  curate  was  suspended  for  declining 
to  call  himself  curate  but  assistant.  At  Bridgenorth  the 
vicar  was  suspended  for  marrying  one  couple  before  the 
canonical  hour.  In  the  town  of  Derby  several  of  the  clergy 
were  suspended  for  drunkenness,  and  for  '  making  many  very 
foul  clandestine  marriages  to  the  great  offence  of  the 
country.'  At  Worcester  the  state  of  the  cathedral  and  of 
the  much  walking  about  during  the  hours  of  Divine  service 
are  complained  of.  At  Stratford-uponAvon  the  vicar 
was  suspended  'for  grossly  particularising  in  his  sermons, 
for  suffering  his  poultry  to  roost  and  his  hogs  to  lodge  in 
the  chancel,  for  walking  in  the  church  to  con  his  sermon  in 
time  of  Divine  service,'  &c.  At  Gloucester  it  is  complained 
that  l  they  are  much  given  to  straggle  from  their  own 
parishes  to  hear  strangers.'  Throughout  the  pages  of  this 
important  report,  we  see  how  zealous  the  Archbishop  was 
not  only  that  irreverence  and  disorderly  proceedings  should 
be  discountenanced,  but  that  the  churches  and  cathedrals 
should  by  repairs  and  restoration  be  made  worthy  of  the 
sacred  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 

Side  by  side  with  this  investigation  of  Brent  we  have,  as 
a  most  valuable  supplement  to  the  information  drawn  up  by 
the  Vicar-General,  four  original  Minute  Books  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  High  Court  of  Commission.  The  first  volume 
runs  from  1634  to  1635  ;  the  second  from  1635  to  1636;  the 
third  from  1639  to  1640  ;  and  the  fourth,  which  contains  fair 
transcripts  of  entries  in  the  preceding  book,  runs  from  April 
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to  June,  1640.  Of  this  court  Laud  was  the  chief  judge  and 
moving  spirit,  and  from  the  punishments  inflicted  by  it,  we 
see  what  were  the  grievances  complained  of,  and  the  light  in 
which  they  were  regarded.  Turning  over  the  pages  of  these 
Minute  Books  we  read  how  certain  vestrymen  were  fined  10?. 
for  their  misconduct  in  publishing  a  new  table  of  church  fees ; 
how  the  King's  printers  were  fined  300?.  '  for  errors  in  print- 
ing the  Bible; '  how  one  Nathaniel  Barnard  was  fined  1,000?. 
for  seditious  preaching  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Cambridge ; 
how  the  Lady  Eleanor  Touchet  was  fined  3,000?.  for  '  pub- 
lishing fanatical  pamphlets ; '  how  Amy  Green  was  fined 
2,000?., '  subject  to  consideration,  for  notorious  adultery; '  how 
John  Laverock,  clerk,  was  imprisoned  in  Bridewell  for 
'  preaching  in  London  without  licence,  and  living  a  vicious 
life ; '  how  Henry  Deane,  of  Greenwich,  fisherman,  was 
committed  to  Newgate  for  'receiving  men  and  young  women 
to  be  transported  beyond  seas  without  leave.'  And  then  we 
read  the  punishments  and  penances  that  were  inflicted  upon 
men  guilty  of  flagrant  immorality  ;  of  contempt  of  court  and 
refusal  to  pay  wages  to  their  curates ;  of  preaching  after 
deposition  and  degradation ;  of  building  houses  upon  con- 
secrated land ;  of  cock-fighting  taking  place  in  front  of  the 
communion  table  before  an  admiring  audience  of  villagers  ; 
of  hindering  the  officers  of  the  court  in  the  performance  of 
their  duty  ;  of  circulating  Popish  tracts  and  the  like ;  records 
of  offences  which  afford  us  no  little  information  as  to  the 
state  of  morality  and  the  social  customs  of  the  age.  Respect- 
ing the  proceedings  in  the  Star  Chamber,  ample  information 
is  supplied  by  the  Papers  calendared  in  these  volumes.  In 
the  hearing  of  the  cases  before  this  court  the  Archbishop  is 
char-acteristically  conspicuous,  and  when  his  judgments  are 
compared  with  those  of  the  other  judges,  it  will  be  seen  that 
he  is  inclined  to  take  a  severer  view  of  the  offences  brought 
before  him  than  the  rest  of  his  colleagues. 

In  all  his  efforts  for  the  restoration  of  Church  discipline, 
and  the  rendering  the  King  independent  of  his  Parliament, 
Laud  was  ably  assisted  by  the  imperious  will  of  Wentworth. 
The  alliance  entered  into  between  the  King  and  Wentworth 
had  resulted  in  the  good  of  the  two  contracting  parties.  The 
King  henceforth  was  to  command  the  devoted  services  of  one 
of  the  ablest  of  his  subjects,  whilst  the  servant  was  to  be 
honoured  with  titles  and  splendid  advancement.  On  severing 
himself  from   the   demagogues  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
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Wentworth  had  been  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Went- 
worth, but  shortly  after  the  death  of  Buckingham  he  had 
been  created  Viscount  Wentworth,  and  appointed  Lord 
President  of  the  North.  The  post  was  one  especially  suited 
to  his  pride  of  power  and  train  of  thought.  He  saw  that  the 
contest  was  no  longer  between  Prerogative  and  the  control  of 
Parliament,  but  between  the  abolition  of  the  Royal  supremacy 
and  the  extinction  of  Parliament.  During  the  debates  before 
the  dissolution  of  the  third  Parliament,  his  loyalty  and  aristo- 
cratic sympathies  had  been  disgusted  at  the  offensive  tone 
adopted  by  the  Lower  House,  inspired  by  Eliot  and  his  party, 
towards  the  Crown.  He  admitted  the  principle  that  Parliament 
was  to  be  assembled  for  counsel  and  advice,  but  he  declined  to 
recognise  the  new  political  creed  then  put  forth,  that  Parlia- 
ment should  control  and  domineer  over  the  Crown.  Since 
the  House  of  Commons  refused  to  keep  within  its  proper 
limits,  the  King  was  fully  justified  in  resolving  to  govern 
without  its  advice.  It  was  the  province  of  the  King  to  rule, 
and  not  that  of  the  Legislature ;  and  Wentworth  henceforth 
ranked  himself  as  the  stoutest  upholder  of  the  absolutism  of 
the  Prerogative,  in  the  face  of  Parliamentary  innovations. 

He  soon  displayed  the  nature  of  the  opinions  he  held. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Council  of  York,  or  of  the  North,  ex- 
tended over  the  counties  of  York,  Northumberland,  Cum- 
berland, and  Westmoreland,  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  the 
cities  of  York  and  Hull,  and  over  the  town  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  Originally  established  to  crush  the  northern 
rebellions  which  had  broken  out  on  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries,  its  authority  had  gradualty  developed,  till  it 
now  included  within  itself  the  powers  of  the  Courts  of  Com- 
mon Law,  the  Courts  of  Equity,  and  even  of  the  Star  Cham- 
ber. This  despotic  authority  had  been  still  further  in- 
creased in  the  time  of  James  by  rendering  the  President 
independent  of  the  forms  of  law,  and  subject  only  to  '  secret 
instructions,'  which  were  transmitted  from  Whitehall  to  the 
Northern  Council.  Upon  his  arrival  at  York,  Wentworth 
proceeded  at  once  to  carry  out  the  policy  he  had  designed. 
Save  the  King  he  acknowledged  no  master,  nor  tolerated  any 
interference  with  his  actions.  As  the  representative  of 
royalty  he  exacted  the  most  absolute  reverence  and  respect 
from  all.  One  young  man,  the  son  of  Lord  Faulconberg, 
declined  to  move  his  hat  in  the  presence  of  Wentworth  ;  he 
was  imprisoned  and  forced  to  apologise.     A  barrister,  who 
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had  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  ruling  of  the  Lord 
President,  was   sternly  admonished   and   compelled  to   ex- 
piate   his   offence   by  the   most    servile    submission.      Sir 
David  Foulis,  a  man  holding  a  high  position  in  the  county, 
had  opposed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  President,  and  had 
spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  Council ;  he  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  Star  Chamber,  and  the  sentence  passed 
upon  him  was  that  he  should  be  degraded  from  his  various 
offices,  be  fined  5,000Z.  to  the  King  and  3,M00Z.  to  Went- 
worth.  and  be  condemned  to  offer  a  most  abject  apology  to 
the  King  and  '  the  Lord  Viscount  Wentworth,  not  only  in  this 
Court,  but  in  the  Court  of  York,  and  likewise  at  the  open 
assizes  in  the  same  county ; '  and  finally  be  committed  to  the 
Fleet  during  the  Royal  pleasure.  His  son,  who  had  participated 
in  the  father's  offence,  was  also  heavily  fined  and  imprisoned. 
From  Wentworth's  judgments  there  was  no  appeal;  law- 
yers objected  to  his  absolute  proceedings,  but  he  overruled 
their  remonstrances  with  a  high  hand,  and  declai*ed  that  he 
would  lay  any  man  by  the  heels  who  ventured  to  sue  out  a 
prohibition  in  the  Courts  at  Westminster.     Knowing  how 
dependent  a  despotism  is  upon  the  military  element,  Went- 
worth embodied  an  effective  militia  and  speedily  drilled  it 
into  a  splendid  state  of  discipline.    He  enforced  the  rigid  pay- 
ment of  all  taxes,  fines,  and  Government  exactions,  so  that 
the  revenue  of  the  Presidency  was  quadrupled.     Never  had 
the   North  contributed  so   handsomely  to   the   exchequer ; 
never  had  its  people  been  cowed  into  such  a  spiritless  con- 
dition.   Bitter  remonstrances  against  the  rule  of  Wentworth 
had  been  addressed  to  the  Royal  ear ;  but  Charles,  fully 
satisfied  with  the  devotion  of  his  servant,  declined  to  pay 
heed  to  them.     The  praise  of  his  Sovereign  was  the  only 
reward  that  Wentworth  desired,  and  so  long  as  he  enjoyed 
the   confidence  of  the   King,   he   feared   not   the  abuse   of 
enemies  or  the  malice  of  intriguers.     '  That  his  Majesty  rest 
satisfied,'  he  writes  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  in  a  letter  to  be 
found  only  amongst  the  State  Papers,1  '  in  the  course  I  hold 
in  this  Government  is  my  chiefest  exaltation  before  men,  and 
my  fullest  contentment  in  my  inmost  retirem  ents.    And  surely 
I  will  never  omit  continually  to  serve  him  his  own  way,  when 
I  once  understand  it ;  and  when  that  beam  leaves  me,  serve 
him  the  most  profitable  way  the  dimmer  lights  of  my  own  judg- 
ment shall  by  any  means  be  able  to  lead  me  unto.     In  this 
1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  October  24,  1G32. 
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truth  I  will  live  and  die  ;  all  the  devils  of  hell,  all  their  minis- 
ters on  earth,  shall  never  be  able  to  impeach  or  shake  it.' 

Such  devotion  was  soon  to  be  repaid  with  advancement, 
and  Wentworth,  after  a  brief  but  brilliantly  successful  reign 
at  York,  crossed  St.  George's  Channel  as  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland.  As  at  York,  so  now  at  Dublin,  he  carried  out 
those  designs  which,  in  their  frequent  letters  to  each  other, 
Laud  and  he  had  called  by  the  name  of  Thorough.  The 
policy  of  Wentworth  was  that  of  a  vigilant  and  well-inten- 
tioned despotism.  Since  men  were  prone  to  discontent  and 
sedition,  they  required  the  strong  arm  of  the  military  power 
to  suppi'ess  their  dangerous  murmurs ;  he  was  therefore  in 
favour  of  a  standing  army.  The  prejudices  of  the  lawyer, 
the  parade  of  precedents,  the  adherence  to  obsolete  practices 
were  foreign  to  his  mode  of  administering  the  law ;  in  their 
stead  he  preferred  the  exercise  of  '  sound  discretion,'  and  the 
ruling  of  the  statesman  to  that  of  the  judge.  He  had  no 
faith  in  national  sympathies,  he  had  no  respect  for  vested 
interests,  he  cared  not  for  individual  opinion  and  independ- 
ence of  judgment;  but  he  believed  in  the  welfare  that  could 
accrue  to  a  nation  from  the  control  and  suggestions  of  one 
firm,  far-seeing,  and  eminently  capable  ruler.  '  It  was  a 
chaste  ambition,'  he  said,  when  remonstrated  with  for  his 
absolute  proceedings,  '  if  rightly  placed,  to  have  as  much 
power  as  may  be,  that  there  may  be  power  to  do  the  more 
good  for  the  place  where  a  man  serves.'  Wentworth  was 
desirous  of  doing  good,  but  unfortunately  for  those  who  had 
to  obey  his  rule  the  '  good '  was  only  what  appeared  in  his 
eyes  as  wise  and  beneficial.  He  knew  better  than  the  judges 
how  the  law  should  be  administered ;  he  knew  better  than 
the  whole  bench  of  bishops  how  the  policy  of  the  Church 
should  be  carried  out ;  he  knew  better  than  the  merchant 
or  the  economist  how  the  commerce  of  a  country  should  be 
stimulated  and  restricted.  Every  question  was  to  pass  in 
review  before  his  keen,  fertile  mind,  and  in  every  question 
the  control  and  reformation  suggested  by  the  policy  of 
Thorough  was  to  be  sweepingly  exercised. 

From  his  correspondence,  both  in  the  Strafford  and  the 
State  Papers,  we  see  what  this  policy  really  signified.  Ab- 
solute power  was  placed  by  the  King  in  the  hands  of  the 
new  Lord  Deputy,  to  do  what  seemed  to  him  best  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Prerogative  and  the  extension  of  Irish 
prosperity.     On  the  arrival  of  Wentworth  in  Dublin  he  was 
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received  with  royal  honours ;  he  established  a  guard  and  or- 
dered the  ceremonies  of  the  English  Court  to  be  observed 
within  the  Castle.  To  the  joy  of  the  nation  he  gave  his  sanc- 
tion to  the  assembling  of  a  Parliament,  but  we  who  are  behind 
the  scenes,  thanks  to  the  Strafford  Papers,  see  how  little  reason 
the  Irish  had  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  this  permission. 
The  plan  of  Wentworth  was  as  simple  as  betrayal  and  re- 
pudiation could  make  it.  He  would  convene  a  Parliament ; 
it  would  be  divided  into  two  sessions ;  during  the  first 
session  the  attention  of  the  Houses  would  be  exclusively 
occupied  with  the  question  of  supplies ;  during  the  second 
session  the  redress  of  Irish  grievances  would  be  brought 
forward.  In  his  despatches  we  see  Wentworth  calmly 
discussing  the  base  policy  he  intends  to  carry  out.  The 
first  session  is  the  one  that  interests  him.  Ample  subsidies, 
he  feels  sure,  will  be  voted  him  by  a  House  anxious  to 
propitiate  the  Crown  and  smooth  the  path  for  the  redress  of 
the  grievances  complained  of.  Once  ample  subsidies  sup- 
plied, the  second  session  can  be  dispensed  with  !  He  re- 
solves to  play  off  Protestant  against  Roman  Catholic,  so  as 
to  manage  both  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
intends  to  fill  the  House  with  his  creatures  and  dependants, 
so  that  the  requisite  majority  may  be  obtained.  He  has  no 
fear  as  to  the  result  of  his  machinations,  and  is  full  of  con- 
fidence at  the  future. 

His  hopes  were  not  disappointed.  Parliament  met,  and 
ample  subsidies  were  voted  in  the  first  session  by  the  Irish, 
expectant  of  having  their  grievances  redressed.  During  the 
second  session,  Wentworth,  with  his  Exchequer  full,  laughed 
to  scorn  the  grievances  that  were  brought  before  him.  The 
indignant  Catholics  now  broke  out  into  opposition,  but  they 
were  defeated  by  the  Lord  Deputy  throwing  all  his  weight 
into  the  scale  of  the  Protestants ;  the  Protestants  then,  in 
their  turn,  claimed  their  reward,  and  were  cruelly  snubbed 
for  their  pains.  In  his  correspondence  with  Laud,  Went- 
worth chuckles  over  his  dishonourable  victory,  and  ex- 
presses no  shame  at  the  tortuous  course  he  had  pursued. 
He  had  nothing  to  do  with  Catholic  or  Protestant  griev- 
ances ;  all  that  interested  him  was  to  make  the  Prerogative 
absolute,  to  obtain  ample  supplies,  and  to  render  Ireland 
prosperous  according  to  the  form  of  prosperity  he  desired. 
His  next  step  was  to  reorganise  the  army.  He  supplied  it 
with  clothes,  arms,  and  ammunition ;  he  paid  up  all  arrears  ; 
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he  restored  discipline  within  its  ranks ;  he  strengthened  its 
numbers,  and  at  the  end  of  a  short  time  he  had  at  his  disposal 
a  powerful  and  well-drilled  force.  To  establish  a  permanent 
revenue  now  occupied  all  his  attention.  He  freed  commerce 
from  the  pirates  that  had  infested  the  Irish  coasts,  he  levied 
fines,  he  raised  taxes,  he  established  monopolies,  he  planted 
new  districts,  he  introduced  the  general  cultivation  of  flax ; 
by  his  iron  will  and  his  determination  to  make  Ireland 
follow  industries,  not  which  she  liked  best,  but  which  paid 
her  best,  he  raised  the  fortunes  of  the  Emerald  Isle  to  a 
high  pitch  of  prosperity.  Within  four  years  the  produce  of 
the  Customs  rose  from  12,000^.  a  year  to  40,000£ ,  and  in 
the  fifth  year  of  his  power  he  wrote  home  that  the  annual 
revenue  would  exceed  the  expenditure  by  60,000£.  '  My 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,'  writes  Sir  Thomas  Roe  to  the 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  '  doth  great  wonders,  and  governs  like 
a  king,  and  hath  taught  that  kingdom  to  show  us  an  ex- 
ample of  envy  by  having  Parliaments  and  knowing  wisely 
how  to  use  them.  .  .  .  This  is  of  great  service,  and  to  give 
your  Majesty  a  character  of  the  man — he  is  severe  abroad 
and  in  business,  and  sweet  in  private  conversation ;  retired 
in  his  friendship,  but  very  firm ;  a  terrible  judge,  and  a 
strong  enemy j  a  servant  violently  zealous  in  his  master's 
ends,  and  not  negligent  of  his  own ;  one  that  will  have 
what  he  will,  and  though  of  great  reason,  he  can  make  his 
will  greater  when  it  may  serve  him ;  affecting  glory  by  a 
seeming  contempt ;  one  that  cannot  stay  long  in  the  middle 
region  of  fortune,  but  entreprenant,  will  either  be  the  greatest 
man  in  England  or  much  less  than  he  is.' 

The  policy  which  Wentworth  was  exerting  all  his  energy 
and  industry  to  carry  out  in  Ireland  was  being  feebly  imi- 
tated by  Charles  in  England.  Assisted  by  a  few  confidential 
advisers  the  King  reigned  supreme.  The  one  check  upon 
the  arbitrary  exercise  of  Prerogative,  the  Parliament,  had 
been  struck  out  of  the  English  constitution.  The  will  of 
the  Sovereign  was  the  law  of  the  nation  ;  by  it  the  judges, 
removable  at  the  Royal  pleasure,  framed  their  decisions ;  by 
it  taxes  were  levied  and  exactions  imposed  ;  by  it  ecclesi- 
astical discipline  was  enforced  ;  and  by  it  the  Privy  Council, 
whose  acts  of  State  had  now  superseded  Acts  of  Parliament, 
regulated  the  affairs  of  the  country.  Nothing  more  im- 
presses the  student  of  these  exhaustive  Calendai-s  than  the 
attention  which  the  King,  during  the  long  interval  when 
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Parliament  was  suppressed,  paid  to  affairs  of  State.  The 
Privy  Council  was  now  the  only  public  deliberative  body  in 
matters  of  Government,  and  if  we  are  to  place  any  faith  in 
State  Paper  evidence,  Charles  was  always  a  constant  and 
most  diligent  member  at  its  proceedings.  Under  Bucking- 
ham, the  King  entrusted  everything  to  the  favourite ;  the 
Duke  governed,  whilst  Charles  scarcely  ever  appeared  upon 
the  scene ;  it  was  the  Duke  who  advised  the  Council,  who 
laid  down  the  law,  and  who  conducted  the  domestic  and 
foreign  policy  of  the  country.  But  since  the  removal  of  his 
trusted  adviser,  the  King  had  become  well  versed  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Government;  he  was  informed  of  all  that  his 
Ministers  had  undertaken;  he  directed  the  decisions  of 
committees,  and  was  consulted  on  all  important  matters  of 
State.  The  era  of  Ministerial  responsibility  had  not  been 
ushered  in.  To  men  like  Laud  in  England,  like  Hamilton  in 
Scotland,  like  Wentworth  in  Ireland,  the  duty  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  Royal  mandate  was  the  corner-stone  of  their 
school  of  politics.  '  Thorough '  signified  a  full  and  complete 
devotion  to  the  views  and  desires  of  the  Sovereign. 

Inflexible,  narrow-minded,  mistaken,  yet  believing  in 
all  sincerity  that  the  course  he  had  mapped  out  was  the 
right  one  to  pursue,  Charles  resolved  to  render  himself 
independent  of  all  control.  He  had  acceded  to  the  demands 
of  Parliament;  his  generosity  in  concession  had  failed  to 
satisfy  the  Legislature ;  to  grant  more  would  be  to  menace 
the  might  of  the  Prerogative  and  to  endanger  the  welfare  of 
the  country.  He  declined  to  be  more  submissive  to  his 
Parliaments  than  his  ancestors  before  him  had  been  sub- 
missive ;  and  since  the  Houses  refused  to  be  kept  within 
their  constitutional  limits  he  would  reign  independent  of 
their  aid  and  advice.  It  was  his  aim,  he  asserted,  to  be 
actuated  in  all  that  he  promoted  from  the  purest  of  motives  ; 
the  welfare  of  the  country  was  his  one  object,  and  not  the 
gratification  of  any  vindictive  feelings;  he  wished  so  to 
govern  the  country  that  he  might  have  not  only  the  good 
opinion  of  man,  but  the  approval  of  God.  Among  the  State 
Papers  is  a  form  of  daily  morning  and  evening  prayer,1 
written  in  the  handwriting  of  the  King,  and  doubtless  the 
outpourings  of  his  own  heart,  which  is  particularly  interest- 
ing, as  reflecting  the  personal  character  and  opinion  of  the 

1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  February  [?]  1632,  With  regard  to  this 
Trayer,  6ee  Antiquary  for  May  1880. 
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man.  Whatever  were  the  faults  of  Charles,  and  in  spite  of 
the  inconsistencies  his  career  displays,  no  one  can  doubt  but 
that  he  was  a  sincere  believer  in  Christianity,  and  anxious 
in  all  his  actions  to  be  illumined  by  the  light  of  the  Divine 
wisdom.  The  spelling  has  been  altered  to  that  of  the  pre- 
sent day ;  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  Charles  in  writing  out 
this  pra}rer  has  adopted  his  own  peculiar  style  of  ortho- 
graphy— a  spelling  founded  on  the  Scottish  pronunciation 
which  adhered  to  him  throughout  life  : — 

'  Good  Lord.  I  thank  Thee  for  keeping  me  this  day 
[night].  I  humbly  beseech  Thee  to  keep  me  this  day  [night] 
from  all  dangers  or  mischances  that  may  happen  to  my  body, 
and  all  evil  thoughts  which  may  assault  or  hurt  my  soul,  for 
Jesus  Christ  His  sake.  And  look  upon  me  Thy  unworthy 
servant,  who  here  prostrates  himself  at  Thy  throne  of  grace  ; 
but  look  upon  me,  0  Father,  through  the  merits  and  media- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  Thy  beloved  Son,  in  whom  Thou  art  only 
well  pleased ;  for,  of  myself,  I  am  not  worthy  to  stand  in 
Thy  presence,  or  to  s">eak  with  my  unclean  lips  to  Thee, 
most  holy  and  eternal  God ;  for  Thou  knowest  that  in  sin  I 
was  conceived  and  born,  and  that  ever  since  I  have  lived  in 
iniquity,  so  that  I  have  broken  all  Thy  holy  Command- 
ments, by  sinful  motions,  evil  words,  and  wicked  works, 
omitting  many  duties  I  ought  to  do,  and  committing  many 
vices  which  Thou  hast  forbidden  under  pain  of  heavy  dis- 
pleasure ;  as  for  sins,  0  Lord,  they  are  innumerable ;  in  the 
multitude  therefore  of  Thy  mercies,  and  by  the  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ,  I  entreat  Thy  Divine  Majesty  that  Thou 
wouldest  not  enter  into  judgment  with  Thy  servant,  nor  be 
extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss ;  but  be  Thou  merciful 
to  me,  and  wash  away  all  my  sins  with  the  merits  of  that 
precious  blood  that  Jesus  Christ  shed  for  me ;  and  not  only 
wash  away  all  my  sins,  but  also  purge  my  heart  by  Thy 
Holy  Spirit  from  the  dross  of  my  natural  corruption  ;  and 
as  Thou  dost  add  clays  to  my  life,  so,  good  Lord,  add  repent- 
ance to  my  days,  that  when  I  have  past  this  mortal  life,  I 
may  be  a  partaker  of  Thy  everlasting  kingdom,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.' 

Deprived  of  the  supplies  of  his  faithful  Commons,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  King  to  fill  his  emptv  exchequer  by  a 
system  of  direct  taxation  proceeding  from  the  Crown.  He 
levied  the  tonnage  and  poundage  dues,  ordering  all  those 
who  resisted  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  Royal  pleasure. 
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He  revived  the  obsolete  knighthood  fines.  He  created 
monopolies,  and  exacted  new  licences.  He  forced  Papists  to 
pay  for  the  suspension  of  the  laws  against  their  religion. 
He  laid  claim  to  lands,  and  to  the  towns  that  had  sprung  up 
thereupon,  on  the  pretence  that  they  had  been  filched  from 
the  Royal  forests.  But  all  these  exactions  are  dwarfed  by 
the  issue  of  his  memorable  writs  for  ship-money.  Under 
the  Plantagenets  it  had  been  the  custom  to  call  upon  the 
port  towns  to  furnish  ships  manned  and  equipped  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom.  Acting  upon  the  advice  of  his 
Attorney-General,  Chaides  determined  to  levy  the  tax,  and  to 
lay  before  the  country  plausible  reasons  for  so  doing.  The 
aid  was  not  new,  for  so  late  as  in  1626  a  fleet  had  been 
created  in  this  manner,  with  this  difference — that  then  the 
country  was  at  war  with  Spain,  whereas  now  it  was  in  per- 
fect peace.  The  delicate  task  of  convincing  the  Council  and 
the  nation  of  the  necessity  of  this  imposition  was  entrusted 
to  Seci-etary  Coke.  Nor  did  the  arguments  of  the  Secretary 
lack  a  certain  weight.  He  spoke  of  the  increase  of  English 
commerce ;  of  the  powerful  navy  of  the  Dutch  Republic;  of 
the  fleet  being  gathered  together  by  France.  '  All  nations,' 
he  said,  '  desire  to  be  served  by  their  valour,  yet  our  ancient 
reputation  is  not  only  cried  down,  but  we  submit  to  wrongs  in 
all  places  which  are  not  to  be  endured.'  Then  he  alluded  to 
the  injuries  the  English  had  to  sustain  in  Constantinople, 
1  where  the  ambassador's  house  had  been  searched  and 
merchants  had  been  imprisoned  without  colour  of  justice, 
ships  burnt  and  sailors  made  slaves ; '  in  Spain,  '  where 
our  ships  and  goods  are  confiscated  if  they  find  them  Holland 
built;'  in  France,  'contrary  to  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  en- 
deavours are  made  to  drive  our  trade  out  of  the  country,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  inveigle  our  gunfounders  and  ship- 
wrights into  France;'  and  to  the  injuries  sustained  by  our 
fishings  from  the  intrusion  of  the  Dutch.  The  only  course 
for  the  King  to  pursue  to  obtain  justice  was,  he  said,  to  rein- 
force his  guards  so  as  to  recover  his  undoubted  rights  of 
sovereignty  in  all  his  seas. 

The  reasons  of  Coke  were  accepted  by  the  submissive 
Council,  and  the  writs  for  ship-money  issued.  At  first  the 
writs  were  directed  to  seaport  towns  only,  but  the  tax  was 
too  convenient  to  remain  long  thus  restricted,  and  they 
were  soon  extended  to  the  whole  kingdom — each  county 
being  rated  at  a  particular  sum,  which  was  afterwards  assessed 
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upon  individuals.  The  information  upon  this  subject  to  be 
found  in  the  State  Papers  is  most  voluminous.  Every  de- 
tail in  the  history  of  the  levy  of  ship-money — the  opposition 
the  tax  encountered,  the  sums  annually  raised  by  the  tax, 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  collected,  are  all  described,  either 
by  the  officials  of  the  Government  or  by  private  persons, 
with  great  minuteness.  A  bulky  volume,  containing  new 
and  interesting  matter,  could  be  written  alone  upon  this  sub- 
ject from  the  mass  of  materials  now  brought  to  the  light  by 
the  careful  editors  of  these  Calendars.  Like  our  income 
tax,  ship-money  was  not  only  a  wealthy  addition  to  the 
revenue,  but  it  was  collected  with  great  facility.  Within 
the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction  the  Sheriff  was  made  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  collection.  His  instructions  from 
the  Council  were  comprised  in  two  words— demand,  and 
in  cases  of  non-payment  distrain.  The  strictest  supervision 
was  maintained  so  that  the  Sheriffs  should  not  neglect  their 
duties.  One  Edward  Nicholas,  who  had  been  Secretary  at 
the  Admiralty,  and  who  was  now  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
Council,  was  appointed  to  correspond  with  the  Sheriffs  and 
specially  to  watch  their  payments.  Every  Saturday  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  to  whom  the  Sheriffs  remitted  their 
money,  made  up  his  books,  and  forwarded  to  Nicholas  a 
written  account  of  all  the  sums  received  by  him  under  the 
current  writs,  and  also  of  the  amounts  which  still  remained 
unpaid  from  every  county ;  whilst  Nicholas,  in  his  turn,  was 
directed  to  submit  these  accounts  every  week  to  the  personal 
cognizance  of  the  Sovereign,  at  the  customary  meeting  of 
the  Council  held  every  Sunday.  By  this  system  of  checks, 
the  whole  facts  connected  with  the  levy  appeared  at  a 
glance.  The  Sheriffs  were  responsible  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Navy,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  was  responsible  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Council,  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  was  responsi- 
ble to  the  Sovereign.  If  any  Sheriff  failed  to  duly  render 
his  accounts,  he  was  at  once  reprimanded  by  Nicholas  and 
ordered  to  pay  in  his  money  by  a  certain  day,  or  in  default 
to  appear  personally  before  the  Council.  In  important  cases 
he  was  even  summoned  to  appear  before  Charles  himself  to 
give  account  of  his  stewardship. 

The  sums  raised  by  this  tax  were  expended  on  the  navy  ; 
but  as  the  imposition  was  entirely  arbitrary,  the  majority 
of  the  country,  though  of  opinion  that  a  powerful  fleet 
was  very  desirable,  both  for  the  credit  and  safety  of  the 
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kingdom,  yet  considered  the  establishment  of  a  naval  force 
as  a  very  unequal  recompense  for  the  national  liberties 
which  were  thus  being  sacrificed  in  the  cause  of  maritime 
protection.  In  the  correspondence  preserved  amongst  the 
State  Papers,  this  feeling  of  hostility  towards  the  tax  is  one 
of  the  most  important  features  in  the  history  of  the  period. 
Sheriff  after  Sheriff  complained  that  he  could  not  get  the 
chief  constables  of  the  Hundreds  to  assess  the  inhabitants. 
Several  of  the  Sheriffs,  like  Francis  Goddard  of  Wiltshire, 
aware  of  the  unpopularity  they  incurred  in  levying  this  de- 
tested tax,  were  '  full  of  fear  at  keeping  so  large  a  sum  in  a 
single  weak  house,  standing  far  from  neighbours,  and  all  the 
country  being  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  the  money  being 
in  their  possession,'  and  were  most  anxious  to  know  how 
such  large  amounts  should  be  transmitted  to  London.  This 
difficulty  of  remittance  seems  to  have  been  so  great  that 
several  Sheriffs,  afraid  to  trust  the  sums  they  had  collected 
with  such  distasteful  labour  out  of  their  own  hands,  begged 
permission  to  bring  the  money  themselves  up  to  London,  a 
request  which  was  uniformly  granted  by  the  Council.  The 
power  of  distress  given  by  the  writ  was  fully  used,  but  we 
read  complaint  after  complaint  from  the  different  Sheriffs, 
that;  the  people,  banded  together  by  the  sympathy  of  oppres- 
sion, refused  to  purchase  the  articles  thus  distrained.  In 
Northamptonshire,  in  Oxfordshire,  in  Yorkshire,  in  Wiltshire, 
in  Essex,  in  Derbyshire,  in  Shropshire,  in  London,  grave 
difficulties  arose ;  individuals  assessed  refused  to  subscribe 
their  amounts,  and  cheerfully  suffered  imprisonment  in  the 
sacred  cause  of  liberty.  Every  obstacle  was  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  Sheriffs  whilst  in  pursuit  of  their  duties — the 
parish  authorities  withheld  from  them  the  necessary  informa- 
tion, the  constables  were  rebellious,  collectors  could  not  be 
found  to  gather  the  tax,  and  as  the  unhappy  Sheriffs  were 
rendered .  personally  liable  for  the  amount  they  were  in- 
structed to  obtain,  many  of  them  who  were  short  in  the 
sums  received  preferred  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  them- 
selves rather  than  appear  before  the  King  and  his  dreaded 
Council. 

'  Scarcely  a  county,'  writes  Mr.  Bruce,  '  was  without  its 
complaint ;  and  what  with  charges  of  over-assessment  on 
the  one  hand,  and  refractoriness,  as  it  was  termed,  in  non- 
payment on  the  other,  the  Council,  Nicholas,  and  the  referees 
in  cases  of  difficulty  were  kept  fully  employed  in  this  naval 
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business.'  Of  the  great  opponent  to  this  tax  little  is  to 
be  ascertained  from  a  perusal  of  the  State  Papers.  The 
information  touching  Hampden  and  his  memorable  resist- 
ance is  so  meagre,  whilst  petty  and  insignificant  details  are 
related  at  full  length,  as  to  appear  intentional.  There  is  one 
entry  in  these  volumes  headed  '  Papers  relating  to  the  case 
of  ship-money  between  the  King  and  John  Hampden,'  but 
the  papers  contain  only  what  can  easily  be  obtained  else- 
where— notes  of  the  arguments  of  the  law  advisers  of  the 
Crown  and  of  the  Judges.  The  cause  of  this  blank  in  the 
continuity  of  the  State  Paper  evidence  is  thus  briefly  ac- 
counted for  by  Mr.  Bruce  : — '  It  was  a  case,'  he  says, 
referring  to  the  trial,  '  which  official  people  not  engaged  in  it 
were  probably  not  very  willing  openly  to  notice.' 

By  his  arbitrary  proceedings,  his  forced  loans,  his  uncon- 
stitutional courts  of  law,  the  King  had  aroused  a  dangerous 
spirit  of  disloyalty  in  the  nation,  which  only  wanted  oppor- 
tunity to  break  out  into  revolt.  He  was  now  to  cross  the 
Tweed,  and  wound  where  they  were  most  vulnerable  the 
feelings  of  a  people  whose  temper  was  as  bold  as  their 
religious  prejudices  were  strong.  Worked  upon  by  the 
mischievous  suggestions  of  Laud,  Charles  resolved  to  carry 
out  the  ecclesiastical  policy  in  Scotland  which  his  father 
before  him  had  endeavoured  to  establish.  He  would 
crush  the  dangerous  independence  of  Presbyterianism  by 
forcing  every  kirk  and  assembly  from  "Wick  to  Berwick  to 
accept  the  hated  Five  Articles  which  James  had  drawn  up. 
The  Holy  Communion  was  to  be  received  kneeling ;  in  cases 
of  sickness  or  other  necessity  the  Lord's  Supper  was  to  be 
administered  in  private  houses ;  under  similar  circumstances 
Baptism  was  to  be  administered  in  the  same  manner ;  the 
great  fasts  and  feasts  ordained  by  the  Church  were  to  be 
observed ;  and  children  were  to  be  brought  to  the  bishop  for 
a  blessing.  These  Articles  had  been  obeyed  in  some  districts, 
disobeyed  in  others,  but  everywhere  had  given  rise  to  much 
revolt  and  dissatisfaction.  Charles  now  determined  that 
the  same  uniformity  which  existed  in  Church  matters  south 
of  the  Tweed  should  be  maintained  throughout  North 
Britain.  On  July  23,  1637,  an  order  was  issued  from  the 
Privy  Council  that  the  English  liturgy  was  henceforth  to  be 
used  in  all  churches  and  cathedrals  of  Scotland.  The  storm 
of  indignation  with  w  hich  the  command  was  received  is  well 
known.     The  congregations  refused  to  listen  to  the  formal 
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words  of  prayer,  and  in  such  places  where  the  minister 
insisted  upon  using  them  he  was  mobbed,  and  his  church 
half  wrecked  by  the  angry  assembly.  Riots  ensued,  and  the 
people,  led  by  the  aristocracy  and  then*  chief  ministers, 
banded  themselves  together,  and  openly  opposed  the  hated 
innovation.  The  clauses  of  the  Covenant  were  framed  and 
eagerly  subscribed  to  by  a  furious  and  offended  nation.  Re- 
sistance so  overt  and  determined  created  considerable  con- 
sternation in  the  Council  Chamber  at  Whitehall.  The 
Marquess  of  Hamilton  was  sent  post-haste  to  Edinburgh 
with  power  to  grant  ample  concessions,  and  to  withdraw  the 
Service  Book,  the  Book  of  Canons,  the  Five  Articles,  and  to 
admit  the  setting  up  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  1580  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Covenant  recently  entered  into.  He  was 
also  authorised  to  publish  the  proclamation  of  a  General 
Assembly,  to  meet  at  Glasgow  on  iSTovember  20  next,  and  a 
Parliament  at  Edinburgh  on  May  15,  1639. 

These  measures  failed  to  throw  oil  upon  the  troubled 
waters ;  they  were  regarded  by  the  stern  Covenanter  as 
svmptoms  of  weakness  rather  than  of  evidence  of  the  Royal 
clemency.  The  whole  history  of  the  religious  conflict  that 
now  ensued  is  described  by  the  State  Papers  so  fully,  and  with 
such  detail,  as  to  be  literary  treasure-trove  of  the  deepest  value 
to  the  future  historian  of  this  period.1  The  General  Assembly 
was  held,  and  the  Covenanters,  assured  of  an  overwhelming 
majority,  offered  no  opposition  to  its  meeting.  Scarcely  had 
it  commenced  its  deliberations  than  it  was  evident  that  the 
Episcopalian  element  was  hopelessly  beaten.  The  Cove- 
nanters brought  forth  their  resolutions,  and  they  were 
passed  by  immense  majorities.  All  the  Acts  of  the 
Assembly,  since  the  accession  of  James  "VI.  to  the  Crown  of 
England,  were  declared  null  and  void.  The  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment which  affected  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  repudiated  as 
having  no  authority.  The  Covenant  renouncing  Popery 
and  Prelacy  was  ordered  to  be  signed  by  every  one  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  and  the  press  was  set  to  work  to 
promulgate  the  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly.  Thus  fell  at 
once  to  the  ground  that  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  policy  which 
James  and  Charles,  with  so  much  thought  and  with  so  little 
consideration  for  the  feelings  of  certain  of  their  subjects,  had 
originated  and  attempted  to  carry  out. 

The  success  which  had  attended  upon  these   measures 

1   State  Papers,  Domestic,  1639— 10. 
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now  caused  the  Covenanters  to  quit  the  defensive  and 
assume  the  aggressive.  '  We  are  busy  here,'  writes  a  Mr. 
Craig  from  Edinburgh  to  Lord  Stewart,  '  preaching,  praying, 
and  drilling  ;  and  if  his  Majesty  and  his  subjects  of  England 
come  hither  they  will  find  a  harder  welcome  than  before, 
unless  we  be  made  quit  of  the  bishops.'  Instructions  were 
now  issued  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  against  the 
English  marching  north.  Edinburgh  was  to  be  the  centre, 
and  communication  was  to  be  constantly  maintained  between 
the  shires  and  the  capital  by  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
'  to  be  entertained  at  the  public  charge  of  their  shires,  and 
each  commissioner  to  have  allowance  of  pay  for  furnishing 
the  watch  when  it  falls  upon  his  shire.'  A  committee  of 
war  from  the  different  presbyteries  was  selected,  which  was 
to  have  '  a  very  special  care  to  oversee  the  trying  of  all  the 
people  able  to  bear  arms  in  all  the  shires,  in  choosing  out 
soldiers,  and  taking  course  for  the  way  of  their  payment,' 
&c.  All  the  regiments  to  be  enrolled  were  to  be  com- 
manded by  men  of  skill,  '  and  must  be  sent  for  out  of  Ger- 
many and  Holland.'  Every  parish  was  to  furnish  its  quota 
of  men,  so  that  an  army  be  levied  in  every  one  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  kingdom.  The  instructions  then  concluded 
with  orders  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  payment  for  the 
troops  was  to  be  raised,  and  a  solemn  assertion  that  the 
soldiers  thus  massed  together  were  to  be  employed  for  no  other 
purpose  than  '  for  the  defence  of  their  religion  and  laws.' 

Matters  having  now  come  to  a  crisis,  Charles  prepared 
in  earnest  for  war.  The  State  Papers  throw  much  new 
light  upon  his  proceedings.  We  see  the  King  accumulating 
magazines  of  powder,  the  monopoly  of  which  he  held  in  his 
own  hands;  storing  arms  in  convenient  places  in  the  northern 
counties ;  and  taking  measures  for  the  levying  and  disciplin- 
ing of  the  trained  bands  which  were  to  be  ( equipped  and 
transported  at  the  charge  of  the  several  counties,  but  upon 
reaching  their  places  of  rendezvous  were  to  enter  into  the 
King's  pay.  We  read  how  the  guns  were  taken  down  from 
Landguard  Fort,  from  Harwich,  and  from  some  of  the 
castles  in  the  Downs,  to  be  applied  to  the  fortification  of  the 
northern  towns;  how  the  roads  between  England  and 
Scotland  were  stopped  to  intercept  the  letters  written  by 
the  disaffected  in  England  to  the  Covenanters;  how  the 
master  gunner,  in  a  petition  to  the  King,  '  dares  to  his 
great   regret   to  say  that  there  are  few  gunneis  in   your 
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kingdom  at  this  time  who  understand  the  several  ranges  r.f 
ordnance  or  the  use  of  the  mortar ; '  and  how  Sir  Jacob 
Astley,  the  military  commissioner,  regarded  the  state  of  the 
northern  counties — their  capacity  for  defence,  the  points 
most  threatened,  and  the  route  most  eligible  for  the  march- 
ing and  support  of  an  army.  After  holding  many  meetings 
of  the  Council,  and  listening  to  various  suggestions  how  to 
raise  money,  a  force  consisting  of  24,000  infantry  and  6,000 
cavalry  was  collected  by  the  King.  Before  starting  forth 
upon  his  campaign  he  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the 
immediate  grounds  of  his  quarrel  with  the  Scots. 

'  We  cannot  hut  hold  it  requisite,'  began  Charles,  '  to 
give  our  good  subjects  timely  notice  of  the  Scots'  traitorous 
intentions,  which  in  very  many  ways  appear  to  us.  As, 
first,  by  the  multitude  of  their  printed  pamphlets,  or  rather, 
indeed,  infamous  libels,  stuffed  full  of  calumnies  against  our 
Royal  authority  and  our  most  just  proceedings,  and  spread- 
ing of  them  in  divers  parts  of  this  our  kingdom  ;  secondly,  by 
their  sending  of  letters  to  private  persons  to  incite  them 
against  us,  and  sending  some  of  their  fellow-Covenanters  to 
be  at  private  meetings  in  London  and  elsewhere  to  pervert 
our  good  people  from  their  duty,  and  some  of  these  meetings 
we  know,  and  some  of  those  letters,  lewd  enough,  we  have 
seen;  thirdly,  by  their  public  contemning  all  our  just  com- 
mands, and  their  mutinous  protesting  against  them,  a  course 
not  fit  to  be  endured  in  any  well-ordered  kingdom ;  fourthly, 
by  their  rejecting  of  the  Covenant  commanded  by  our 
authority,  because  it  was  commanded  by  us;  and,  lastly, 
by  their  most  hostile  preparations  in  all  kinds,  as  if  we  were 
not  their  King,  but  their  sworn  enemy.' 

The  '  traitorous  Scots'  were  not  unprepared  to  resist  their 
foe.  Letter  after  letter  among  the  State  Papers  shows  the 
measures  they  had  adopted  to  make  a  sturdy  tight,  and  the 
spirit  that  animated  them.  With  the  exception  of  a  small 
district  under  the  Marquis  of  Huntley,  the  whole  of  the 
south  of  Scotland  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Covenanters. 
The  few  castles  which  belonged  to  the  King,  being  inade- 
quately provisioned  and  garrisoned,  were  either  seized  or 
voluntarily  surrendered.  The  Earl  of  Argyle,  after  long 
temporising,  subscribed  to  the  Covenant,  and  became  the 
chief  leader  of  the  party,  which  now  numbered  among  its 
adherents  the  Earls  of  Rothes,  Cassilis,  Montrose,  Lindsey, 
Dalhousie,  and  Lothian,  and    the   Lords  Sinclair  and  Bal- 
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merino.  The  Scotch  officers  who  had  acquired  fame  in  the 
German  wars,  especially  under  the  great  Gustavus,  were 
invited  over,  and  the  chief  commands  in  the  army  entrusted 
to  them.  Colonel  Leslie,  a  soldier  of  great  experience,  and 
who  had  seen  much  service  on  the  Continent,  was  appointed 
General-in-Chief.  Forces  were  regularly  enlisted  and  disci- 
plined, and  the  Scottish  Borders  put  in  a  state  of  defence 
against  England.  Nor  were  the  men  ill-equipped.  '  I  have 
inquired/  writes  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  who  had  been  sent  north 
to  prepare  the  country  for  the  campaign,  '  what  arms  the 
Scotch  Borderers  are  armed  withal.  They  have  all  muskets 
and  pikes,  so  as  our  Bordering  men  must  be  so  likewise,  and 
think  no  more  of  bows,  spears,  jacks,  and  skull-caps.' 

This  energetic  action  was  strongly  stimulated  by  the  reli- 
gious prejudices  of  the  people.  To  the  staunch  Presbyterian, 
who  refused  to  bow  at  the  Sawed  Name  ;  who  regarded  the 
sign  of  the  Cross  as  one  of  the  devices  of  the  Scarlet  Woman  ; 
who  hated  prelacy ;  and  who  detested  all  prayers  that  were 
not  extempore,  death  was  far  more  preferable  than  the  extinc- 
tion of  his  ancient  form  of  worship.  In  the  private  letters 
among  the  State  Papers  we  see  how  stern  and  uncompromis- 
ing was  this  feeling.  The  people  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with 'scurvy  priests;'  they  hope  'that  the  same  God  that 
strengthened  the  arm  of  the  land  of  Sweden  against  Ger- 
many will  strengthen  Scotland  against  England ; '  both  '  the 
King  and  England  are  rending  that  they  will  never  knit 
again,  and  it  shall  be  seen  hereafter  that  it  is  to  their  great 
prejudice  ; '  there  '  were  never  any  bishops  in  the  old  time 
before,  neither  will  they  have  any  now ;  for  they  have 
banished  them  all  out  of  Scotland,  and  swear  that  they  shall 
never  come  in  more,  for  if  they  do  the  women  will  beat  out 
their  brains  with  stones.'  The  fury  of  the  Scotchwomen 
against  the  innovations  meditated  by  Laud  rose  almost  to 
insanity.  'They  say,'  writes  Lady  Westmoreland,  'the 
women  of  Scotland  are  chief  stirrers  of  this  war.'  Accord- 
ing to  Edward  Norgate,  the  women  cursed  and  swore, 
'  wishing  their  husbands'  and  children's  flesh  to  be  con- 
verted into  that  of  dogs,  and  their  souls  annihilated,  is  the 
word,  or  damned  the  meaning,  if  they  I'ei'nse  to  come  into 
the  Covenant,  or  ever  consent  to  admit  of  the  bishops.' ' 

The  storm  which  the  bigotry  of  Laud  and  the  short- 
sighted policy  of  Charles  had  aroused  considerably  disconcerted 

1   State  Papers,  Domestic,  Juue  5,  1G39. 
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the  Government  at  home.  '"We  daily  meet  in  Council,' 
writes  the  Lord- Admiral  Northumberland,  '  but  to  little 
purpose,  for,  in  my  opinion,  we  are  but  just  where  you 
[Viscount  Conway]  left  us.  Divers  trivial  things  have  been 
argued  amongst  vis,  but  yet  the  King  declares  not  where  he 
expects  to  have  the  money  that  must  defray  the  expense  of 
his  army.'  The  question  of  supplies  was  the  most  harassing 
of  all  the  difficulties  that  the  King  now  had  to  contend  with. 
He  had  resolved  not  to  appeal  to  the  hated  system  of  Parlia- 
ment, yet  the  troops  now  massed  together  to  subdue  Scotland 
must  be  maintained.  Encouraged  by  the  triumph  he  had 
gained  in  the  case  of  the  ship-money,  he  now  revived  a  still 
more  obsolete  custom.  The  feudal  claim  to  military  service 
was  re-established.  Letters  were  issued  to  all  members  of 
the  aristocracy  requiring  them  in  person  to  attend  the  King 
in  his  march  northwards,  with  their  retinues.  By  this 
course,  Charles  was  assured  that  twelve  hundred  horse  could 
be  raised  and  maintained  without  any  charge  upon  the 
Royal  purse.  Similar  letters  were  sent  to  the  '  Judges,  Inns 
of  Court,  and  Inns  of  Chancery,'  but  instead  of  military 
service  they  were  required  to  lend  the  King  such  sums  as 
they  thought  fit.  The  clergy  were  also  assessed ;  '  evevy 
Dean  and  Chapter  at  200  marks,  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy 
at  three  shillings  and  sixpance  in  the  pound.  The  bishops 
were  left  to  a  voluntary  contribution.'  Thus,  what  with 
forced  loans,  voluntary  contributions,  and  the  revival  of 
mediaeval  taxes,  the  army  was  ready  to  take  the  field  by  the 
end  of  March,  1639. 

Disintegrating  influences  were,  however,  strongly  at  work 
in  the  camp.  The  distribution  of  the  militaiy  commands 
had  given  great  dissatisfuction  to  many  of  the  nobles ;  the 
presence  of  the  King  was  strongly  disapproved  of,  and 
was  declared  by  the  Earl  of  Bristol  to  be  '  against  all  rule 
of  military  and  politic  discipline  ; '  whilst  the  soldiery  were 
a  disordered  rabble,  who  on  their  march  '  north  amused 
themselves  by  robbing  the  districts  they  passed  through,  and 
offering  rude  caresses  to  the  women.  The  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign had  been  drawn  up  by  Charles  with  no  little  skill. 
At  the  head  of  a  considerable  force  he  was  to  march  into 
Scotland  from  Berwick;  Wentworth,  with  an  army  of  Irish 
recruits,  was  to  land  in  the  Clyde ;  the  Marquis  of  Hamil- 
ton was  to  command  a  fleet  of  sixteen  sail,  which  was  first 
to  land  5,000  men  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  then  to  take 
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up  a  station  for  general  assistance  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  ; 
the  Marquis  of  Huntley,  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  in  Scotland,  was  to  secure  the  north  of  Scotland,  and 
then  to  march  southwards  and  unite  with  the  King ;  whilst 
the  Ear]  of  Antrim  was  to  invade  Argyleshire  with  another 
Irish  army  of  10,000  men. 

This  military  programme,  like  manv  other  military 
programmes,  was  excellent  on  paper,  but  when  it  was  being 
practically  carried  out,  failures  and  deficiencies  which  had 
not  been  anticipated  were  painfully  visible.  Hamilton 
'  anchored  betwixt  the  two  little  isles  or  Inches  '  in  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  and  did  nothing,  or,  according  to  the  narrative  of 
one  James  Gordon,  he  did  worse  than  nothing,  for  '  the  fleet 
did  more  hurt  to  the  King  who  sent  them  than  the  enemy.' 
The  Irish  recruits  did  not  arrive.  Huntley  in  the  north  was 
powerless  against  the  tactics  of  the  lords  of  the  Covenant. 
The  soldiers  were  ill-fed,  their  p3y  was  in  arrears,  sickness 
broke  out  in  the  camp,  whilst  both  amongst  officers  and  men 
the  war  was  unpopular,  being  regarded  as  impolitic  and  un- 
constitutional, and  as  a  threat  against  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  England.  On  arriving  at  Berwick,  Charles,  who 
seems  to  have  felt  keenly  that  the  sympathies  of  his  soldiers 
were  in  favour  of  the  foe,  was  not  indisposed  to  come  to 
terms.  Nor  were  the  Covenanters  opposed  to  attaining  their 
ends  by  pacific  means.  From  the  State  Papers  it  is  evident 
that  Leslie  might  on  several  occasions  have  snatched  an  easy 
victory  during  this  campaign  had  he  so  wished.  It  was, 
however,  his  object  to  avoid  as  long  as  possible  actual  hostili- 
ties, for  whether  vanquished  or  triumphant,  he  deemed  either 
result  would  be  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  the  Covenant  :  if 
victorious,  the  martial  spirit  of  England  would  be  aroused  and 
a  new  and  more  powerful  army  speedily  collected ;  if  van- 
quished, the  hopes  of  the  Covenanters  would  have  been 
dashed  to  the  ground.  '  General  Leslie,'  writes  Dr.  Wattb', 
'  chaplain-in-chief  of  the  Scotch  forces,  is  absolutely  of  opinion 
not  to  come  to  a  pitched  battle  with  the  King's  army,  not  of 
conscience  but  out  of  judgment,  his  reason  being  that  if  the 
Scotch  army  be  beaten  they  will  hardly  be  able  to  draw  an- 
other army  into  the  field  ;  whereas,  if  the  King  should  chance 
to  lose  the  day  his  Majesty  might  easily  raise  another  army.' 

Between  enemies,  one  of  whom  is  averse  to  fight,  whilst 
the  other  is  in  favour  of  a  pacific  policy,  the  conclusion  of 
a  peace  is  seldom  a  matter  of  much  difficulty.     Interviews 
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took  place  between  tbe  King  and  the  Scotch.  Commissioners, 
and  it  was  at  last  stipulated  that  Charles  should  withdraw 
his  fleet  and  army  ;  that  within  forty-eight  hours  the  Scoteh 
should  dismiss  their  forces ;  that  the  forts  of  the  King 
should  be  restored,  the  royal  authority  be  fully  recognised, 
and  a  General  Assembly  and  a  Parliament  be  immediately 
summoned  in  order  to  redress  all  grievances.  In  his  turn  the 
King  agreed  to  remove  the  great  stuuiblingblock  of  offence  ; 
he  confirmed  his  former  concessions,  abrogating  the  canons, 
the  liturgy,  and  the  High  Commission,  and  abolished  the 
order  itself  of  bishops  for  which  he  had  so  zealously  contended. 
To  those  who  wish  to  study  the  history  of  the  negotiations 
that  occurred  on  this  occasion,  we  beg  to  refer  them  to  the 
State  Paper,  June  14,  1639,  containing  the  'Journal  of 
Events  at  the  English  Camp,  extending  from  the  6th  to  the 
14th  June,  1639,'  written  by  the  Lord-General  for  the  in- 
formation of  Archbishop  Laud.  This  peace  is  called  the 
Pacification  of  Dunse  Law,  or  more  commonly  the  Treaty  of 
Berwick. 

The  truce  was,  however,  of  short  duration,  for  soon 
after  the  pacification  had  been  signed  the  conduct  of  the 
Scotch  again  aroused  all  the  bitterest  feelings  of  the  King. 
Charles  complained  that,  in  spite  of  his  past  clemency,  his 
subjects  north  of  the  Tweed  were  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
excite  the  resum ption  of  hostilities.  They  circulated  amongst 
the  English  aristocracy  seditious  papers  against  the  Royal 
authority ;  instead  of  disbanding  their  forces,  as  had  been 
agreed  upon,  they  continued  to  keep  all  their  officers  in 
readiness,  and  in  their  pay  ;  they  refused  to  make  full  resti- 
tution  of  the  forts,  castles,  and  ammunition,  as  stipulated  ; 
they  continued  to  hold  unlawful  meetings  upon  matters  of 
State ;  they  proved  their  disloyalty  by  their  actions  at  the 
meeting  of  their  General  Assembly ;  and  they  refused  to 
•  recognise  the  Royal  authority  over  their  Parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings. But  what  excited  most  the  anger  of  the  King 
was  his  having  intercepted  a  letter,  subscribed  by  certain  of 
the  leading  Covenanters,  to  the  French  King,  asking  for  aid. 
It  was  addressed,  '  Au  Roy,'  '  a  subscription  only  employed 
in  France  from  those  subject  to  their  natural  prince,  and 
thus  implied  that  the  Covenanters  had  intended  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  to  Lewis  XIII.,'  and  had  '  practised  to  let  in 
foreign  power  into  our  kingdom  of  Scotland.'  It  has  been 
generally  supposed  that  tbe  original  letter  had  reached  its 
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destination  ;  but  from  the  declaration  of  tbe  King,  pre- 
served among  the  State  Papers,  such  appears  not  to  have  been 
the  case.  '  For  my  part,'  says  Charles,  '  I  think  it  was 
never  accepted  of  by  him.  Indeed,  it  was  a  letter  to  the 
French  King,  but  I  know  not  that  ever  he  had  it ;  for  by 
chance  I  intercepted  it,  as  it  was  going  unto  him ;  and 
thereupon  I  hope  you  will  understand  me  right  in  that.  But 
because  the  world  shall  see  that  we  charge  the  Scotch  not 
but  upon  very  good  and  sure  grounds,  we  have  thought  it 
fit  to  set  down  here  their  own  letter ;  of  which  we  have 
given  our  good  brother,  the  French  King,  an  account,  being 
confident  he  will  not  assist  any  rebels  against  us.'  Hence  it 
is  clear  that  the  letter  was  made  known  at  the  French 
Court,  not  through  the  Covenanters,  but  through  the 
channel  of  the  English  Embassy. 

Distracted  by  conflicting  opinions,  anxious  to  uphold  his 
prerogative  by  a  war  against  Scotland,  yet  ignorant  how  to 
obtain  the  supplies  for  such  an  undertaking,  Charles  had 
recourse  to  the  advice  of  one  whom  hitherto  he  had  seldom 
consulted  upon  English  affairs,  but  whose  brilliant  rule  in 
Ireland  had  now  proved  him  to  be  the  most  consummate 
statesman  around  the  throne.  He  wrote  to  Wentwcrth. 
He  wished,  he  said,  to  consult  him  respecting  the  army ; 
'  but  I  have  much  more,'  he  added,  '  and  indeed  too  much  to 
desire  your  counsel  and  attendance  for  some  time,  which  I 
think  not  fit  to  express  by  letter  more  than  this — the  Scots 
Covenant  begins  to  spread  too  far.'  Wentworth,  though 
shattered  in  health,  hastened  at  once  to  obey  the  Royal  wish. 
He  arrived  in  London  in  the  November  of  1639,  and  be- 
came the  most  prominent  member  of  that  secret  council, 
composed  of  the  King,  Laud,  and  Hamilton,  which  now 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  He  had  been  opposed  to 
the  first  campaign  against  Scotland,  wishing  the  King  to 
obtain  his  ends  by  any  other  course  '  than  that  of  shedding 
the  blood  of  his  Majesty's  own  natural,  albeit  rebellious 
subjects ; '  but  when  the  conduct  of  the  Scotch  subsequent 
to  the  treaty  of  Berwick  was  laid  before  him,  he  declared  at 
once  for  war.  His  next  counsel  has  never  before  been  di- 
vulged, until  the  State  Papers  have  been  made  to  yield  their 
secrets.  "Wentworth,  the  imperious,  the  despotic,  the  man 
who  hated  all  interference  with  control,  advised  the  imme- 
diate calling  of  a  Parliament !  '  I  believe,'  writes  the  inde- 
fatigable Nicholas  to   Sir  John  Pennington,  who  was  then 
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absent  in  the  Downs  in  command  of  the  Channel  Fleet,  '  you 
will  have  heard  before  this  can  come  to  your  hands  of  his 
Majesty's  resolution  to  call  a  Parliament  about  the  end  of 
March  or  beginning  of  April  next,  whereof  his  Majesty 
made  a  public  declaration  this  day  se'nnight  (Dec.  5),  sit- 
ting in  Council,  and  it  is  said  that  it  hath  been  the  Lord 
Deputy  who  hath  persuaded  the  King  to  a  Parliament.  I 
pray  God  it  may  succeed  as  well  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom 
as  the  news  of  it  is  acceptable  to  all  men  in  this  kingdom.' 

The  raising  of  supplies  now  occupied  the  attention  of 
Wentworth.  He  pledged  himself  to  bring  over  a  large  sub- 
sidy from  Ireland.  He  proposed  a  loan  in  England,  and 
subscribed  to  it,  by  way  of  example,  the  enormous  sum  of 
20,000/.,  equal  to  100,000/.  of  our  money.  '  Divers  of  our 
great  lords  councillors,'  writes  Nicholas,  '  have  declared  to 
his  Majesty  that  they  will  lend  him  large  sums  of  money — 
viz.,  the  Lord  Deputy,  20,000/.  ;  the  Lord  Keeper,  10,000/. ; 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  Earl  of  Newcastle,  10,000/.  apiece, 
and  so  divers  others,  to  the  value  of  300,000/.  in  all.'  Then, 
after  having  superintended  the  preparations  for  the  organ- 
ising of  an  army,  Wentworth  proceeded  to  return  to  his 
own  kingdom.  He  was  now  to  have  his  reward.  He  had 
frequently  solicited  an  earldom,  but  Charles,  whether  he 
preferred  to  grant  favours  without  being  asked,  or  whether, 
from  some  peculiarity  in  his  mental  constitution,  he  liked  at 
times  to  snub  those  who  had  served  him  best,  had  invariably 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  request.  Wentworth,  however,  had 
no  occasion  now  to  grumble  that  all  arrears  due  to  past  ser- 
vice were  not  fully  paid  up.  He  crossed  St.  George's  Channel 
as  Earl  of  Strafford  and  Baron  Eaby ;  the  Star  of  the  Garter 
glittered  upon  his  breast,  whilst,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
days  of  Essex,  he  was  invested  with  the  title  of  Lieutenant- 
General  of  Ireland.  On  his  arrival  he  performed  what  he 
had  promised.  The  obedient  Irish  Parliament  agreed  to 
levy  8,000  men  for  the  King's  service  out  of  Ireland,  and 
voted  a  supply  of  four  entire  subsidies  from  the  laity  of 
45,000/.  each,  and  six  subsidies  from  the  clergy,  who  already 
owed  them  more,  '  so  that  their  nine  subsidies  and  our  four 
subsidies,'  writes  Lord  Thomas  Cromwell,  '  will  all  be  paid 
in  three  years  if  God  say  Amen.'  These  generous  proposals 
settled,  the  practical  Strafford  returned  to  England  to  assist 
the  King  in  organising  the  army  and  selecting  the  officers. 

Here   we   take   our   leave   of  these   deeply  interesting 
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Papers.  The  volumes  relating  to  the  termination  of  the 
second  Scotch  campaign,  the  proceedings  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, the  Civil  War,  and  the  execution  of  the  King,  re- 
main still  to  be  calendared.  It  is,  however,  no  secret  that 
the  domestic  State  Papers,  after  the  year  1640,  are  as 
meagre  in  bulk  as  they  are  in  interest.  Various  causes 
have  led  to  this  result.  Dm-ing  the  Civil  War  numer- 
ous documents  were  purposely  destroyed  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary party ;  the  officials  appointed  to  preserve  the 
Papers  were  not  in  power,  whilst  their  unguarded  reposi- 
tories were  freely  ransacked  by  the  enemy.  Ministers  of 
the  Crown,  anxious  that  their  documents  should  not  be  lest 
or  fall  into  hostile  hands,  took  charge  of  them  themselves 
(hence  the  existence  of  official  papers  in  private  collections), 
whilst  many  of  the  State  Papers,  which  travelled  about  with 
the  King,  were  captured  by  the  foe  and  destroyed  or  subse- 
quently printed  in  different  collections. 

'  During  the  early  years  of  Charles  the  First,'  writes  Mr. 
Bruce,  in  his  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  these  Calendars, 
'  the  number  of  Papers  is  very  great.  It  continues  to  be  so 
during  the  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
until  after  the  peace  with  Spain.  For  a  few  years  after  1630 
the  Papers  are  much  less  numerous.  From  1634  there  is 
again  an  increase,  and  as  the  time  of  the  final  public  troubles 
approaches  they  are  greatly  augmented.  For  1639  and 
1640  they  are  as  numerous  as  in  1625  and  1626.  From  an 
early  period  in  the  succeeding  year  there  is  a  great  falling 
off,  and  the  Papers  of  the  last  eight  years  of  the  reign  will 
not  occupy  more  space  than  those  of  the  two  bustling  years 
which  are  included  in  the  present  volume  (1625-1626).  The 
cause  of  this  inequality  is  obvious.  The  greater  the  variety 
and  importance  of  public  business,  the  larger  the  number  of 
Papers.  The  early  yeai-s  of  the  reign,  which  were  years  of 
war  and  foreign  and  maritime  expeditions,  produced  most 
extensive  collections  ;  the  endeavour  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  Government  by  the  levy  of  ship-money  gave  rise  to  much 
new  business  and  to  many  Papers.  But  the  State  Paper 
Office,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  King's  repository,  and 
the  officers  who  transmitted  Papers  thither  were  his 
servants.  When  the  fatal  quarrel  arose  between  the  King 
and  the  Parliament,  and  the  King  retired  from  London, 
these  officers  followed  his  person  to  York,  to  Oxford,  and 
elsewhere.     They  carried  about  their  Papers  \\  ith  them,  or 
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deposited  theui  in  places  not  within  the  enemy's  quarters. 
Few  found  their  way  into  the  State  Paper  Office,  except 
those  which  were  captured  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  came 
into  possession  of  the  Parliament  by  some  of  the  other 
chances  of  a  state  of  warfare.' 
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THE  LANCASHIRE   WITCHES. 

From  elves,  hobs  and  fairies, 
From  fire-drakes  or  fiends, 
And  such  as  the  devil  sends, 
Defend  us,  good  Heaven. 

Monsieur  Thomas.     Act.  iv.  sc.  6. 

In  those  'good  old  times '  we  love  to  talk  about  —when  edu- 
cation was  restricted  to  a  superstitious  and  rapacious  clergy, 
when  our  poor  were  serfs,  and  our  ruling  classes  warriors 
with  predatory  instincts,  when  Government  signified  an  ex- 
tortionate monarch  and  a  weak  council,  or  an  extortionate 
council  and  a  weak  monarch,  when  life  and  property  were 
subject  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  insecurity,  when,  in  fact, 
our  country  was  the  '  merrie,  merrie  England '  of  the 
ballad-monger — in  those  dear  old  days,  which  will  never,  we 
sigh,  come  back  again,  few  influences  were  more  implicitly 
believed  in,  or  more  frequently  invoked,  than  the  powers  of 
witchcraft.  If  an  elderly  gallant  wished  to  gain  the  affec- 
tions of  some  reluctant  maiden,  he  sought  out  the  aid  of  a 
neighbouring  witch  to  foretell  his  future,  or  to  provide  him 
with  a  love-potion.  If  a  competitor  wished  his  rival  to  be 
utterly  defeated  in  the  struggle  between  them,  the  services 
of  the  hag  of  magic  were  appealed  to,  and  her  counsel 
obeyed.  The  soldier-sovereign,  uncertain  as  to  the  results 
of  the  war  he  was  about  to  undertake,  summoned  the  sup- 
posed agent  of  the  nether  world  into  his  presence,  and  bade 
her  divine  the  fortune  in  store  for  him.  The  invalid,  mis- 
trustful of  the  lore  of  his  physician,  felt  the  blood  within  his 
veins  surge  with  new  life  as  he  followed  the  instructions  in- 
spired by  witchcraft.  To  the  arts  of  '  the  daughter  of  Satan  ' 
all  resorted,  as  to  the  one  great,  last  resource.  The  farmer 
whose  cattle  had  been  struck  down  with  disease,  the  child- 
less wife  who  longed,  with  the  craving  of  the  barren,  for 
offspring,  the  jealous  beauty  who  prayed  for  her  rival  to  be 
ill-favoured,  the  village   household  anxious  to  ward  off  an 
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approaching  pestilence,  the  lover  whose  suit  would  not 
prosper,  all  went  secretly  to  the  grotto  or  cottage  of  the 
witch,  and  pleaded  as  supplicants  for  her  aid.  If  she  could 
not  assist  them,  their  condition  was  indeed,  they  felt,  outside 
the  region  of  all  hope. 

And  yet,  though  the  temple  was  thronged  with  wor- 
shippers, the  idol  was  treated  as  the  most  degraded  and 
contemptible  of  objects.  A  witch,  in  the  earlier  centuries  of 
our  history,  in  spite  of  the  power  with  which  she  was  credited, 
was  among  the  most  persecuted  creatures  on  the  earth.  She 
lived  apart  from  her  fellows,  in  lone  and  secluded  haunts. 
She  was  shunned,  with  the  fear  that  dared  not  give  open 
expression  to  its  feelings,  by  all  with  whom  she  came  in 
contact,  and  it  was  often  with  difficulty  she  obtained  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life.  At  any  moment  she  was  liable  to  be  tracked 
to  her  lair,  to  be  seized  and  mercilessly  exposed,  and  to  be 
put  to  a  cruel  death.  Her  children,  looked  upon  as  the  issue 
of  hell,  bore  the  stain  of  their  descent  down  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation,  and  were  often  forced  to  seek  their  live- 
lihood in  distant  provinces.  Nor  was  it  only  upon  the  pro- 
fessional witch  that  these  severities  might  be  inflicted.  It 
was  open  to  any  malignant  or  credulous  person  to  accuse  her 
neighbour  of  dealings  with  the  devil,  and  to  subject  her  to 
all  the  penalties  which  such  proceedings  then  entailed.  A 
spiteful  woman  had  only  to  seek  out  the  nearest  magistrate 
and  inform  him  that  a  witch  was  in  their  midst,  and  that 
she  had  been  seen  kissing  the  devil  in  the  shape  of  a  cat,  or 
riding  through  the  air  on  a  besom,  or  using  miraculous 
charms  to  do  hurt  to  a  neighbour,  or  disfiguring  her  body 
with  significant  marks  and  gashes,  for  a  warrant  to  be  in- 
stantly made  out,  and  the  unhappy  accused  to  be  branded 
with  a  hot  iron,  in  order  to  see  whether  such  application 
would  burn  her  flesh,  or  to  be  dragged  through  a  pond,  with 
her  thumbs  and  toes  tied  across,  to  teut  if  water  had  the 
power  to  drown  her,  or  to  be  scratched  with  pins  to  see  if 
blood  would  flow,  or  to  be  tied  to  a  stool  for  twenty- four 
hours  whilst  deprived  of  all  sleep  and  nourishment,  or  to  be 
tortured  till  she  wept — for  it  was  held  that  a  witch  could 
only  shed  three  tears,  and  those  from  her  left  eye — or  to 
endure  other  like  pains  and  penalties.  Frequent  instances 
occur,  in  the  history  of  this  peculiar  form  of  superstition,  of 
innocent  girls,  upon  the  evidence  of  pure  malice,  being  torn 
from  their  homes  and  put  to  a  painful  death  for  machina- 
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tions  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  and  for  arts  they  had 
never  pretended  to  possess.  In  those  good  old  times  the 
charge  of  witchcraft  was  the  easiest  method  of  getting  rid  of 
an  unpopular  neighbour ;  the  testimony  bi'ought  forward,  if 
once  believed  in  (and  it  was  seldom  rejected),  the  fire  or 
water  ordeal  necessarily  followed ;  and  the  ordeal,  whether 
the  victim  was  a  witch  or  no,  was  generally  sufficient  either 
to  kill  her  or  to  send  her  raving  mad. 

The  history  of  this  subject  is  somewhat  curious.  From 
reference  to  our  statute  book  it  appears  that  witchcraft  was 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  deeply  rooted  articles  of  the 
superstitious  belief  of  the  English  people.  In  the  '  Pceniten- 
tial '  of  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  composed  in 
the  seventh  century,  we  read  that '  those  who  deal  in  charms, 
those  who  work  people's  destruction,  or  endeavour  to  gain 
their  love  by  witchcraft,  those  who  consult  diviners,  magi- 
cians, and  enchanters,  and  those  who  raise  tempests,  are  to 
be  subject  to  punishments  varying  from  one  to  three  years' 
fasting  upon  bread  and  water.'  '  Early  in  the  following 
century,  under  Egbert,  twelve  months'  penitence  was  en- 
joined upon  a  woman  who  exercised  witchcraft,  but  should 
death  ensue  from  her  arts  the  sentence  of  seven  years'  peni- 
tence was  passed  upon  her.  During  the  reign  of  King 
Edgar  it  was  urgently  recommended  by  the  Church  that 
'  every  priest  zealously  promote  Christianity,  and  totally 
extinguish  every  heathenism  ;  and  forbid  well-worshippings, 
necromancies,  divinations,  enchantments,  and  man-worship- 
pings ;  also  the  vain  practices  which  are  carried  on  with 
various  spells,  and  with  many  various  delusions,  with  which 
men  do  much  of  what  they  should  not.'  In  the  law  of  the 
Northumbrian  priests  it  was  ordered  that  '  if  any  one  be 
found  that  shall  henceforth  practise  any  heathenship,  or  in 
any  way  love  witchcraft  or  wor&hip  idols,  if  he  be  a  King's 
thane  let  him  pay  ten  half-marks  :  half  to  Christ,  half  to  the 
King.'  By  the  early  English,  witchcraft  was  rightly  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  relics  of  paganism,  and,  so 
far  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  means  of  inflicting  personal 
injury,  was  classed  with  murder  and  subject  to  the  same 
penalty.  '  We  have  ordained,'  decreed  King  Athelstau, 
'  respecting  witchcraft,  that  if  any  one  should  be  thereby 
killed,  the  life  of  the  witch  be  liable.'     It  was,  however,  not 

1  Proceedings  against  Dame  Alice  Kytder,  edited  by  Thomas  Wright. 
Camden  Society. 
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until  the  Church  had  ranged  witchcraft  as  among  the  most 
virulent  of  all  the  heresies,  that  the  disciples  of  the  magic  art 
were  made  to  feel  the  lash  of  persecution  in  all  its  full 
severity.  Witches  were  tortured,  were  burnt,  were  pressed 
to  death,  were  drowned.  Then,  as  those  who  believed  in 
sorcery  were  generally  men  of  some  independence  in  thought 
and  actioD,  the  charge  of  witchcraft  gradually  became  a  very 
favourite  accusation  of  the  Romish  Church,  wherewith  to 
punish  all  who  separated  from  her  fold.  Early  in  the  four- 
teenth century  the  Waldenses  were  accused,  amongst  other 
things,  of  communion  with  the  devil,  who  it  was  alleged 
appeared  to  them  in  the  form  of  a  cat,  and  whom  they  kissed 
under  his  tail ;  also  of  riding  on  sticks  rubbed  with  a  cer- 
tain ointment,  which  carried  them  in  a  moment  to  their 
place  of  assignation  ;  and  of  swearing  fealty  to  the  evil  one 
as  to  their  acknowledged  lord.  These  charges  were  likewise 
brought  against  the  followers  of  Wicklif,  and  in  later  times 
against  the  Huguenots.  Indeed,  as  our  history  progressed 
the  crime  of  witchcraft  became  so  easy  to  assert  and  so  hard 
to  disprove,  that  this  offence  soon  established  itself  as  the  most 
popular  of  all  accusations.  Through  its  agency  a  heretic 
was  suppressed,  an  unpopular  personage  got  rid  of,  and  in 
several  instances  statesmen  were  even  found  not  above 
employing  it  as  a  means  of  political  vengeance.  Still,  in 
spite  of  all  deterrents,  the  witches  continued  to  drive  a  most 
nourishing  trade,  and  to  find,  even  among  their  persecutors, 
numerous  lavish  and  credulous  believers.  Thus  we  read  of 
Henry  IV.  giving  directions  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  '  to 
search  for  and  arrest  witches  and  sorcerers  of  different 
kinds,  reported  to  be  very  numerous  in  your  diocese,  and  to 
convert  them  from  their  evil  ways  or  bring  them  speedily  to 
punishment.' 

Ludicrous  as  the  powers  appear  to  us  at  the  present  day 
with  which  witchcraft  in  former  times  was  credited,  such 
powers  seem  never  to  have  been  denied  or  disputed  by  the 
great  minds  of  the  past.  A  witch  was  all  that  was  abomin- 
able, and  to  be  held  in  the  strongest  loathing ;  yet  few  had 
the  wisdom  or  the  courage  to  contradict  the  possibility  of  her 
exercising  the  arts  she  pretended  to.  The  judge,  as  he  passed 
sentence  upon  the  condemned  woman,  trembled  lest  her  fell 
gaze  should  bring  upon  him  and  his  household  sorrow  or 
death.  The  yelling  crowd,  as  it  half  stripped  her  to  undergo 
the  water  ordeal,  shuddered  as  it  saw  upon   her   exposed 
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bosom  the  marks  which,  it  was  supposed,  proved  that  she 
allowed  her  '  familiar  '  to  draw  upon  her  life's  blood.     The 
villagers  who  went  miles  out  of  their  way  to  avoid  her  haunts, 
never  for  one  moment  believed  that  the  object  of  their  fear 
was  powerless  to  work  them  evil,  and  was  either  a  half-mad 
woman,  the  victim  of  a  hideous  delusion,  or  else  the  actress 
of  a  knavish  part  to  suit  her  own  vile  ends.     To  all,  the  old 
crone,  with  her  tall  hat,  cratch  stick,  and  black  cat  nestling 
on  her  shoulder,  was  one  who  had  dealings  with  the  devil,, 
and  who,  through  the  might  of  Satanic  aid,  could  scatter  the 
seeds  of  misery  broadcast  wherever  she  listed.     She  had  sold 
herself  body  and  soul  to  hell,  and  until  death  claimed  her, 
her  power  to  effect  evil,  it  was  alleged,  was  unlimited.     The 
great  man  is  he  who  rises  superior  to  the  prejudices,  of  his 
age ;  but  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century — with 
the  exception  of  B  >din,  Erastus,  Reginald  Scot,  John  Wag- 
staffe,  and  Dr.  "Webster — there  were  none  who  had  the  bold- 
ness or  the  knowledge  to  brand  witchcraft  as  a  base  and 
palpable    superstition.     "We  find   Lord  Bacon  gravely  pre- 
scribing '  henbane,  hemlock,  mandrake,  moonshade,  tobacco, 
opium,  and  other  soporiferous  medicines,'  as  the  best  ingre- 
dients  for   a   witch's   ointment.      From  the   pages   of  his 
1  History  of  the  World  '  we  see  that  the  gifted  and  practical 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  a  firm  believer  in  this  childish  form 
of  superstition.     The  learned  Selden,  in  his  '  Table  Talk,' 
whilst  pleasantly  discoursing  on  the  subject  of  witches,  shows 
that  he  also  held  the  same  faith.     Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the 
kindliest  of  physicians  ;  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  one  of  the  most 
acute   and    spotless   of  judges;  Hobbes,  the   sceptic;  'the 
eminent   Dr.    More   of    Cambridge,'    and   the   patient   and 
thoughtful  Boyle,  all  were  of  opinion  that  witchcraft  was  an 
evil   capable   of  solid  proof,  and  that  its  disciples  merited 
sharp  and  swift  punishment.     It  was  not  until  the  dawn  of 
the  eighteenth  century  that  men  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  devices   of  '  witches  and  witchmongers '  were  only   so 
many  tricks  and  fables,  and  utterly  unworthy  of  credence. 
The  last  judicial  execution  in  England  for  witchcraft  took 
place  in  the  year  1716,  when  a  woman  and  her  little  daugh- 
ter were  hanged  at  Huntingdon  '  for  selling  their  souls  to 
Satan.'       Since  that  date,  however,  various  cases  have  oc 
curred  of  women,  accused  as  witches,  being  drowned  whilst 
undergoing  the  ordeal  by  water  at  the  hands  of  their  in- 
timidated yet  infuriated  neighbours. 
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It  was  only  natural  that  an  offence  like  witchcraft,  so 
elastic  in  its  details,  and  so  capable  of  being  transformed  into 
an  engine  of  oppression  for  the  gratification  of  personal  or 
political  hate,  should  have  given  rise  to  various  curious  pro- 
ceedings in  our  administration  of  justice.  To  the  lover  of 
out-of-the-way  literature  there  is  little  reading  more  weird 
and  interesting  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  study  of  our  witch 
trials.1  Women,  perfectly  innocent  of  the  crimes  imputed 
to  them,  under  the  terrors  of  torture,  or  in  the  hope  to  escape 
punishment,  freely  confessed  themselves  guilty  of  misdeeds 
they  had  never  imagined,  with  an  elaboration  of  detail 
almost  sufficient  to  convince  the  most  sceptical  listener. 
The  envoy  of  the  devil  was  vividly  described  ;  the  terms  he 
imposed  as  the  price  of  a  lost  soul  were  fully  entered  into  ; 
the  course  he  suggested  his  victim  to  pursue  ;  the  plact-s  of 
rendezvous  he  appointed  ;  the  homage  he  required  to  be  paid 
him  ;  the  different  forms  of  disguise  he  adopted,  and  the  like, 
were  all  clearly  and  precisely  described — statements  which 
often  tended  to  show  that  either  the  unhnppy  woman  had 
been  well  counselled  as  to  her  answers,  or  that  she  was  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  insanity.  Of  all  these  trials,  the  most 
well-known  are  the  proceedings  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  against  a  band  of  wretched  creatures, 
called  the  Lancashire  Witches.     The  story  is  as  follows. 

In  the  barren  wilds  of  the  Forest  of  Pendle,  once  a  por- 
tion of  the  great  wood  of  Blackburnshire,  there  had  lived  for 
many  years  before  our  first  James  had  been  summoned  from 
Edinburgh  to  ascend  the  throne  of  England,  two  old  women, 
who  with  their  families  constituted  the  most  important  part 
of  the  population  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  names  of 
these  aged  dames  were  Elizabeth  Southerns  and  Ann  Whittle  ; 
but  to  the  votaries  of  witchcraft  they  were  only  known  as 
'  Old  Demdike '  and  '  Old  Chattox.'  Both  women  were 
nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  and  had  lived  in  the  direst  poverty, 
occasionally  relieved  by  mendicancy  until  public  opinion  had 
taken  it  into  its  head  to  endow  them  with  the  powers  of 

1  Read  the  Discoverie  of  the  Three  Witches  of  Warboys,  1593  ;  the  trial 
of  Amy  Duny  and  Rose  Cullender,  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  in  1664 ;  the 
Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  by  Reginald  Snot,  1584  ;  A  Dialogue  concerning 
Witches  and  Witchcraft,  by  George  Gifford,  Minister  of  God's  Word  in 
Maldon,  1593  ;  the  Trial  of"  Witchcraft,  by  John  Cotta,  1616  ;  A  Candle  in 
the  Dark,  or  a  Treatise  concerning  Witches  and  Witchcraft,  bv  Thomas 
Ady,  M.A.,  1656  ;  The  Question  of  Witchcraft  debated,  by  John  Wagstant. 
166!)  ;  and  the  Proceedings  against  Dame  Alice  Kyteler,  1324. 
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natural  magic.  And  now  visitors  nocked  to  the  miserable 
hovels  in  Pendle  Forest  for  love-potions,  poisons,  washes, 
and  waxen  images,  that  if  melted  would  render  the  barren 
fruitful.  The  two  old  crones  began  to  flourish,  and  since 
the  business  which  had  been  forced  upon  them  appeared  a 
very  paying  concern,  both  Old  Deindike  and  Old  Chattox 
were  much  too  wise  in  their  generation  to  deny  the  arts  with 
which  they  were  credited.  Each  acted  her  part  with  much 
cunning  and  mystery ;  but,  as  two  of  a  trade  seldom  agree, 
feuds  and  bickerings  soon  broke  out  between  the  competing 
witches.  Old  Demdike  declared  that  she  was  the  only 
genuine  agent  of  the  devil,  that  all  her  wares  were  efficacious, 
and  that  those  who  went  elsewhere  obtained  but  a  spurious 
article.  Old  Chattox  retorted  in  the  same  mercantile  spirit, 
and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  inhabitants  in  the  forest 
began  to  be  divided  into  two  rival  parties — one  party  uphold- 
ing the  excellence  of  Old  Demdike,  whilst  the  other  party 
believed  only  in  her  competitor.  For  some  years  these  two 
elderly  ladies  appear  to  have  driven  a  lucrative  trade  in 
superstition,  and  to  have  found  that  their  lines  had  fallen  in 
pleasant  places.  On  the  accession  of  James  I.,  however, 
Nemesis,  then  travelling  in  the  north  in  search  of  victims, 
paid  them  one  of  her  unpleasant  visits. 

Our  '  British  Solomon '  took  a  singular  interest  in 
witchcraft ;  he  firmly  believed  in  the  existence  of  witches, 
as  is  proved  by  his  work  entitled  '  Dzemonologie,'  and  he 
was  resolved  to  stamp  out  the  whole  brood  in  the  country. 
Shortly  after  his  accession  he  caused  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
statute  book  an  Act  to  suppress  the  crimes  of  sorcery, 
necromancy,  and  witchcraft,  which  is  among  the  most 
sanguinary  that  its  pages  have  ever  had  to  record.  By  this 
Act  it  was  decreed  '  that  all  persons  invoking  any  evil 
spirit,  or  concealing,  covenanting  with,  entertaining,  em- 
ploying, feeing,  or  rewarding  any  evil  spirit;  or  taking  up 
dead  bodies  from  their  graves,  to  be  used  in  any  witchcraft, 
sorcery,  charm,  or  enchantment ;  or  killing,  or  otherwise 
hurting  any  person  by  such  infernal  arts,  shall  be  guilty  of 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  and  suffer  death.'  The 
consequences  of  the  creation  of  this  authority  were  to  over- 
run the  country  with  informers,  to  sacrifice  innocent  persons 
freely  to  the  credulity  of  the  age,  and  to  permit  many 
ordinary  casualties — the  burning  of  a  rick,  the  falling  sick 
of  cattle,  the  sudden  death  of  the  ailing,  and  the  rest — to 
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be  attributed,  in  want  of  better  interpretation,  to  the  incan- 
tations of  witchcraft. 

With  this  statute  in  active  force,  it  was  scarcely  likely 
that  the  proceedings  of  such  notorious  dames  as  Old 
Deuidike  and  Old  (Jhattox  would  escape  notice.  A  war- 
rant was  made  out  by  the  Lancashire  magistrates  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  two  women,  and  they  were  com- 
mitted to  take  their  trial  at  the  next  assizes.  Justice, 
however,  was  not  content  with  securing  the  persons  of 
the  two  ch'ef  offenders,  but  was  determined  to  destroy  the 
whole  brood,  and  accordingly  there  were  lodged  in  the  prison 
cells  at  the  same  time,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Old  Dem- 
dike;  James  Device,  her  son;  Anne  Redfern,  daughter  of 
Old  Chattox  ;  Alice  Nutter,  and  others  ;  whilst  a  little  girl 
— Jennet  Device,  the  granddaughter  of  Old  Demdike — was 
kept  free,  to  act  as  witness  against  her  family.  Old  Dem- 
dike had  not  long  been  within  the  walls  of  the  gaol  before 
she  drew  up  a  full  statement  of  her  past  history,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  magistrates  then  investigating  her  case.  She 
confessed  that  about  twenty  years  ago  she  had  met  the  devil 
in  Pendle  Forest,  '  in  the  shape  of  a  boy,  the  one  half  of  his 
coat  black  and  the  other  brown,'  who  offered  to  give  her 
everything  she  would  request  in  exchange  for  her  soul.  Thus 
tempted  she  fell,  and  admitted  that  she  had  had  frequent 
resort  to  her  new  friend,  who  said  '  his  name  was  Tibb,'  and 
who  appeared  at  various  times  to  her  '  in  the  guise  of  a  brown 
dog.'  She  was  now  fourscore  years  old,  and  had  been,  she 
frankly  owned,  a  witch  ever  since  she  was  thirty.  Her 
home  had  been  for  the  last  half-century  in  the  forest  of 
Pendle — '  a  vast  place,  fit  for  her  profession ; '  and  there  she 
had  '  brought  up  her  own  children,  instructed  her  grand- 
children, and  took  great  caie  and  pains  to  bring  1  hem  to  be 
witches.'  She  pleaded  guilty  to  having  bewitched  several 
persons,  upon  whom  vengeance  was  demanded,  so  that  they 
died;  to  having  '  her  familiar,'  the  brown  dog,  to  bite  cattle,  so 
that  they  soon  afterwards  perished ;  and  to  having  brought 
death  in  the  cup  by  bewitching  the  different  drinks  of  men. 

This  confession  was  followed  by  one  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter from  Old  Chattox.  The  ancient  dame,  however,  took 
the  opportunity  of  attributing  her  present  unhappy  posi- 
tion entirely  to  the  evil  advice  of  her  former  rival.  She 
declared  that '  about  fourteen  years  past  she  entered,  through 
the  wicked  persuasions  and  counsel  of  Elizabeth  Southerns, 
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alias  Demdike,  and  was  seduced  to  condescend  and  agree 
to  become  subject  unto  that  devilish,  abominable  profession 
of  witchcraft.'  At  the  house  of  Demdike  she  met  the  devil, 
1  who  moved  that  she  would  become  his  subject,  and  give 
her  soul  unto  him.'  At  first  she  refused  ;  '  but  after,  by  the 
great  persuasion  made  by  the  said  Demdike,  she  yielded  to 
be  at  his  commandment  and  appointment.'  Upon  her  con- 
sent the  devil  said  that  when  she  wanted  to  summon  him 
she  must  call  out  '  Fancy ! '  In  her  statement  the  old 
hag  confesses  having  bewitched  a  young  gentleman  who  at- 
tempted to  do  violence  to  her  daughter,  and  with  causing 
his  death  ;  to  having  made  wax  images  which  slowly  wasted 
away  before  the  fire,  so  that  those  whom  they  resembled 
might  likewise  perish ;  and  to  having  sold  potions,  destroyed 
cattle,  and  poisoned  drinks  by  the  art  of  '  her  familiar ' 
Fancy.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  of  the  accused, 
all  now  followed  the  example  of  Old  Demdike  and  Old 
Chattox,  and  drew  up  confessions  either  freely  acknowledg- 
ing their  guilt,  or  attributing  their  errors  to  the  two  aged 
crones  under  whom  they  studied.  In  the  crimes  of  which 
they  convict  themselves  there  is  a  great  similarity  :  selling 
potions  and  poisons,  bewitching  persons  to  a  slow  and  pain- 
ful death,  destroying  cattle  by  wounds  inflicted  by  the  evil 
one,  sucking  the  breath  of  young  children,  and  gratifying 
the  desire  of  the  barren  in  some  cases  and  the  promptings 
of  vengeance  in  others,  appear  among  the  chief  articles  of 
self-accusation.  With  the  exception  of  Old  Demdike,  who 
died  in  prison  before  her  ferial,  the  whole  of  the  Lancashire 
witches,  who  had  established  themselves  in  Pendle  Forest, 
were  found  guilty  and  executed  August  17,  1612. ' 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  circumstantial  character 
of  these  confessions  unless  they  were  suggested  by  the  delu- 
sions of  insanity,  or  by  the  pains  of  torture.  The  King,  it 
was  well  known,  was  the  bitter  foe  of  all  witches,  and  magis- 
trates anxious  to  curry  royal  favour  were  assured  that  there 
was  no  better  course  to  gain  their  ends  than  to  ferret  out  an 
ample  supply  of  victims,  encourage  them  to  accuse  them- 
selves in  order  to  gain  their  release,  then  convict  them  out  of 
their  own  mouths  and  send  them  to  the  gallows.  '  Con- 
fessions were  so  common  on  those  occasions,'  writes  the 
learned  Mr.  Crossley,  '  that  there  is,  I   believe,  not  a  single 

1  Potts's  Discovery  of  Witches  in  Lancashire,  edited  by  J.  Crossley. 
Clicelham  Society. 
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instance  of  any  great  number  of  persons  being  convicted  of 
witchcraft  at  one  time,  some  of  whom  did  not  make  a  con 
fession  of  guilt.  Nor  is  there  anything  extraordinary  in 
that  circumstance,  when  it  is  remembered  that  many  of 
them  sincerely  believed  in  the  existence  of  the  powers  attri- 
buted to  them  ;  and  others,  aged  and  of  weak  understanding, 
weve  in  a  measure  coerced  by  the  strong  persuasion  of  their 
guilt,  which  all  around  them  manifested,  into  an  acquies- 
cence in  the  truth  of  the  accusation.  In  many  cases  the 
confessions  were  made  in  the  hope,  and  no  doubt  with  the 
promise,  seldom  performed,  that  a  respite  from  punishment 
would  be  eventually  granted.  In  other  instances,  there  is 
as  little  doubt  that  they  were  the  final  results  of  irritation, 
agony,  and  despair.  The  confessions  are  generally  com- 
posed of  "  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of;  "  and  what  they 
report  to  have  occurred  might  either  proceed,  when  there 
was  intention  to  fabricate,  from  intertwining  the  fantastic 
threads  which  sometimes  stream  upon  the  waking  senses 
from  the  land  of  shadows,  or  be  caused  by  those  ocular 
hallucinations  of  which  medical  science  has  supplied  full  and 
satisfactory  solution.  There  is  no  argument  which  so  long 
maintained  its  ground  in  support  of  witchcraft  as  that 
which  was  founded  on  these  confessions.  It  was  the  last 
plank  clung  to  by  many  a  witch-believing  lawyer  and 
divine.  And  yet  there  is  none  which  will  less  bear  critical 
scrutiny  and  examination,  or  the  fallacy  of  which  can  more 
easily  be  shown,  if  any  particular  reported  confession  is  taken 
as  a  test,  and  subjected  to  a  searching  analysis  and  inquiry.' 
Twenty  years  after  these  events  had  taken  place  another 
batch  of  so-called  Lancashire  witches  was  unearthed,  of 
whose  proceedings  the  State  Papers  of  Charles  I.  furnish  a 
full  account.  '  The  greatest  news  from  the  country,'  writes 
one  Sir  William  Pelham  to  Viscount  Conway,1  'is  of  a  huge 
pack  of  witches  which  are  lately  discovered  in  Lancashire, 
whereof  it  is  said  nineteen  are  condemned,  and  that  there 
are  at  least  sixty  already  discovered,  and  yet  daily  there  are 
more  revealed:  there  are  divers  of  them  of  good  ability,  and 
they  have  done  much  harm.  It  is  suspected  that  they  had  a 
hand  in  raising  the  great  storm  wherein  his  Majesty  was  in 
so  great  danger  at  sea  in  Scotland.'  Sir  William  was  evi- 
dently a  firm  believer  in  the  arts  of  diabolical  ma^ic,  but  he 

1  May  16,  1C34,  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1G34-5,  edited   by  John  Bruce, 
F.S.A. 
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somewhat  exaggerates  the  details  of  this  discovery.  It 
appears  that  for  some  time  past  village  rumour  had  .re- 
ported that  in  Pendle  Forest,  precisely  on  the  same  site 
where  Old  Demdike  and  Old  Chattox  had  carried  on  their 
evil  practices,  a  band  of  women  had  congregated  which  pro- 
fessed to  be,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  agents  of  the  powers 
of  darkness.  Of  these  women  the  presiding  spirit  was  one 
Margaret  Johnson,  an  elderly  crone  of  sixty,  whom  country 
gossip  accused  of  wholesale  bewitchery  of  young  children,  of 
the  sick  and  dying,  and  of  cattle  grazing  in  the  '  vaccaries,' 
or  the  great  upland  pastures  of  the  neighbourhood.  With 
her,  it  was  said,  were  associated  as  accomplices  in  her  vile 
art,  Frances  Dicconson,  the  wife  of  a  husbandman  in  Pendle 
Forest,  Mary  Spencer  of  Burley,  a  young  girl  of  twenty,  and 
Alice  Hargrave,  together  with  some  twenty  other  women 
of  lesser  note. 

The  proceedings  of  this  little  infernal  community  having 
been  reported  to  the  neighbouring  magistrates,  a  warrant 
for  the  apprehension  of  its  leaders  was  issued,  who  were 
at  once  committed  for  trial  at  the  next  assizes.  The  chief 
informer  on  this  occasion  was  a  young  lad,  Edmund 
Robinson,  commonly  known  by  'the  name  of  '  Ned  of 
Roughs,'  the  son  of  a  mason  in  Pendle  Forest.  Both 
father  and  son,  it  seems,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going 
from  church  to  church,  in  the  capacity  of  amateur  dis- 
coverers of  witches,  and  accusing  various  members  of  the 
different  congregations  of  diabolical  arts ;  and  with  such 
success  that  it  is  stated  '  by  that  means  they  got  a  good 
living,  that  in  a  short  space  the  father  bought  a  cow  or  two 
when  he  had  none  before.'  At  the  trial  young  Robinson 
was  sworn,  and  proceeded  to  state  his  case.  He  was  a  prac- 
tised evidence-monger,  and  there  was  little  hesitation  in  the 
story  he  told  from  the  witness-box.  Kissing  the  book  and 
looking  straight  at  the  bench,  he  said  that  upon  All  Saints' 
Day  last  he  was  picking  wild  plums  in  the  forest  with  a 
friend,  and  whilst  thus  engaged  two  greyhounds,  a  black 
and  a  brown  one.  came  running  up  to  him  and  fawned  upon 
him.  He  noticed  that  they  had  collars  round  their  necks 
which  '  shone  like  gold,'  and  that  to  each  of  the  collars  a 
piece  of  string  was  attached.  Seeing  no  one  with  the  grey- 
hounds, he  thought 'to  hunt  with  them,  and  presently  a  hare 
did  rise  very  near  before  him,  at  the  sight  whereof  he  cried 
Loo  !  loo  !  but  the  dogs  would  not  run.'     Irritated  at  this 
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unsportsmanlike  conduct  lie  tied  the  hounds  together  to  a 
hedge,  and  was  about  to  give  them  a  good  thrashing,  when 
suddenly  the  black  greyhound  vanished,  and  in  her  place 
stood  Frances  Dicconson.  Almost  immediately  afterwards 
the  brown  greyhound  disappeared,  and  in  her  stead  appeared 
a  little  boy. 

Frightened  at  this  transformation,  he,  the  witness,  was 
about  to  run  away,  when  the  woman  Dicconson  put  her 
hand  in  her  pocket  and  offered  him  a  shilling,  provided  he 
would  say  nothing  about  the  matter.  He  declined  the 
money,  and  called  out  that  she  was  a  witch.  'Where- 
upon she  put  her  hand  into  her  pocket  again,  and  pulled 
out  a  string  like  unto  a  bridle  that  jingled,  which  she 
put  upon  the  little  boy's  head  that  stood  up  in  the  brown 
greyhound's  stead  ;  wh  reupon  the  said  boy  stood  up  a  white 
horse.'  Young  Robinson  was  now  seized  by  Mother  Diccon- 
son, and  carried  rapidly  off  to  a  house  called  Hoarestones. 
Here  he  met  numerous  other  witches  who  had  ridden  to  the 
place  on  horses  of  various  colours,  and  was  offered  refresh- 
ments, which  he  refused.  'And  presently  after,  seeing 
divers  of  the  company  going  to  a  barn  near  adjoining,  he 
followed  after,  and  there  he  saw  six  of  them  kneeling  and 
pulling  at  six  several  ropes  which  were  fastened  or  tied  to 
the  top  of  the  house;  at  once  with  which  pulling  came 
then  in  this  informer's  sight  flesh  smoking,  butter  in  lumps, 
and  milk  as  it  were  straining  from  the  said  ropes,  all  which 
fell  into  basons  placed  under  the  ropes.  And  after  that 
these  six  had  done,  there  came  other  six,  which  did  likewise, 
and  during  all  the  time  of  their  so  pulling  they  made  such 
foul  faces  that  he  became  frightened,  and  was  glad  to  steal 
out  and  run  home.'  On  being  asked  by  the  court  if  he  were 
acquainted  with  any  of  the  women  who  had  been  engaged 
in  these  practices  in  the  barn,  the  witness  answered  that  he 
knew  them  well  by  sight,  and  proceeded  to  give  their  names, 
to  the  number  of  some  twenty.  His  evidence  concluded, 
Robinson  was  ordered  to  stand  down.1 

The  confession  of  Margaret  Johnson — for,  of  course, 
according  to  custom,  she  had  confessed — was  then  read. 
The  old  dame  said  that  some  eight  years  ago,  being  in  her 
house  '  in  a  great  passion  of  anger  and  discontent,  and 
withal  pressed  with  some  want,'  there  suddenly  appeared 
before  her  a  spirit  like  unto  a  man,  'apparelled  in  a  suit  of 
1  State  Pujjers,  July  10, 1C34 
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black  tied  about  with  black  points,'  who  offered,  if  she 
would  give  him  her  soul,  to  supply  all  her  needs  and  stand 
ever  as  her  firm  friend.  After  '  a  solicitation  or  two  she 
contracted  and  covenanted  with  the  said  devil  for  her  soul,' 
to  whom,  under  the  name  of  '  Mamil  my  God,'  she  hence- 
forth always  applied  for  what  she  required.  This  friend, 
she  admitted,  had  paid  frequent  visits  to  her,  now  in  the 
shape  of  a  brown  coloured  dog,  then  of  a  hare  or  white  cat, 
and  invariably  settled  upon  her  bosom  to  suck  her  blood. 
He  often  put  into  her  hand  gold  and  silver,  '  but  it  vanishe  1 
soon  again,  and  she  was  ever  bare  and  poor,  though  he  oft 
gave  her  the  like.'  However,  since  she  had  been  in  trouble 
the  spirit  had  cruelly  deserted  her,  for  she  had  never  seen 
him  whilst  in  prison. 

The  poor  demented  creature  then  frankly  acknow- 
ledged her  guilt,  and  mentioned  the  names  of  several 
women  wTho  had  been  her  accomplices.  In  the  fulness  of 
her  heart  she  also  took  this  opportunity  to  reveal  one  or 
two  of  the  secrets  of  her  order.  Good  Friday,  she  ex- 
plained, was  the  one  great  day  in  the  year  for  the  general 
meeting  of  witches,  when  they  assembled  '  to  consult  for  the 
killing  and  hurting  of  men  and  beasts.'  The  marks  upon 
the  body  denoted  the  number  of  familiars  a  witch  could 
invoke :  '  if  a  witch  have  but  one  mark  she  hath  but  one 
spirit;  if  two,  then  two  spirits;  if  three,  yet  but  two  spirits.' 
More  than  two  spirits  to  one  agent,  Satan  would  never 
permit.  The  men  witches  were  possessed  by  women  spirits, 
and  women  witches  by  men  spirits ;  but  witchcraft,  she  said, 
was  rnther  the  province  of  •women  than  of  men,  because  as 
Eve  was  deceived  by  the  serpent  at  the  beginning,  so  women, 
being  frailer,  were  more  easily  entrapped  in  the  snares  of 
the  devil.  Witches  had  power  'to  cause  foul  weather  and 
storms ; '  and  if  they  '  desire  to  be  in  any  place  upon  a  sudden, 
their  devil  or  spirit  will  upon  a  rod,  dog,  or  anything  else, 
presently  convey  them  thither,  yea,  into  any  room  of  a  man's 
house  :  still  it  is  not  the  substance  of  their  bodies,  but  their 
spirit  assumeth  such  form  and  shape  as  go  into  such  rooms.' 
Then  with  a  piteous  moan  she  confessed  she  had  no  more  to 
say,  and  could  not  hope  for  mercy.1 

Though  the  example  of  Margaret  Johnson,  in  admitting 
her  guilt,  was  followed  by  several  of  the  accused,  there  were 
one  or  two  who,  healthy  in  mind  and  conscious  of  innocence, 
1  Stain  Paperi,  June  1  J,  1031. 
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declined  to  implicate  themselves.  These  loudly  affirmed  that 
they  were  not  witches,  but  honest  women,  fearing  God  and 
serving  the  King.  Speaking  up  against  her  inform  er,  Frances 
Dicconson  denied  the  whole  story  of  the  lad  Robinson,  and 
said  that  he  was  a  young  scoundrel  who  had  been  prompted 
by  his  father  to  wrong  her  because  she  had  refused  to  sell 
him  a  cow,  and  had  also  refused  to  pay  the  price  he 
had  asked  for  him  not  to  appear  against  her.  But  the 
most  curious  instance  of  how,  in  those  days  of  superstition, 
the  simplest  n:atter  could  be  distorted  into  a  cause  for 
offence,  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  Mary  Spencer.  This 
young  girl  was  accustomed  to  go  into  the  village  to  draw- 
water,  and  as  she  went  down  the  steep  hill  that  led  to  the 
well,  she  let  the  wooden  pail  she  carried  roll  after  her,  and 
as  now  it  followed  her,  and  then  she  chased  it,  she,  like  a 
healthy  merry  lass,  sang  and  called  after  it  as  if  it  had  been 
a  living  creature.  For  this  childish  outburst  of  animal  spirits 
Mary  Spencer  was  accused  of  witchcraft ;  it  was  alleged  that 
the  pail  followed  her  about  where  she  listed,  and  hence  was 
not  of  wood,  but  of  the  devil.  Unfortunately,  what  gave  a 
colour  to  this  assertion  was  the  fact  that  the  girl  hei*self  was 
the  daughter  of  witches,  for  it  appears  that  both  her  father 
and  mother  had  been  condemned  during  the  last  assizes  for 
professing  magic  arts.  The  poor  lass  was  accordingly  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  sent  for  trial.  At  her  examination  she 
stoutly  denied  that  she  knew  any  witchcraft,  or  had  ever 
done  hurt  thereby  to  anybody.  She  had  always  gone  to  church, 
she  said  indignantly,  and  could  repeat  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  She  defied  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  and  only 
hoped  to  be  saved  by  Christ  Jesus.  She  admitted  without 
shame  that  when  she  went  to  the  well  for  water  she  used  '  to 
trundle  the  collock  or  pail  down  the  hill,  and  she  would  run 
along  after  it  to  overtake  it,  and  did  overhie  it  sometimes, 
and  then  might  call  it  to  come  to  her : '  but  she  utterly 
denied  that  it  followed  her  of  its  own  accord,  or  that  she 
could  ever  make  it  come  to  her  by  any  witchcraft.  Then, 
after  an  appeal  for  mercy  to  her  judges,  she  said  she  was  a 
Christian  and  not  afraid  of  death,  for  she  hoped  it  would 
make  an  entrance  for  her  into  heaven.1 

On  the  revelations  contained  in  these  examinations  and 
confessions,  seventeen  out  of  this  second  pack  of  Lancashire 
witches  were  brought  in  guilty  by  the  jury,  and  condemned 
1  State  Papers,  June  15, 1634. 
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to  death.  Fortunately,  the  judge  who  presided  on  this  oc- 
casion was  a  humane  and  sensible  man,  and  superior  to  the 
prejudices  of  his  day.  The  evidence  against  the  prisoners 
failed  to  satisfy  him ;  he  refused  to  appoint  a  date  for  the 
execution,  and  referred  the  case  to  the  King  in  Council  for 
further  consideration.  Accordingly,  Bridgman,  Bishop  of 
Chester,  was  instructed  by  Coke  and  Windebank,  the  two 
Secretaries  of  State,  to  examine  two  or  three  of  the  most 
prominent  among  the  condemned.  Margaret  Johnson  was 
the  first  to  be  summoned,  and  was  the  most  penitent  of 
offenders.  After  listening  to  an  exhortation  from  his  lord- 
ship, the  old  woman,  weeping  piteously,  sobbed  out,  '  I  will 
not  add  sin  to  sin.  I  have  already  done  enough,  nay,  too 
much,  and  will  not  increase  it.  I  pray  God  I  may  repent.' 
The  guilt  of  the  others  was  not  so  easily  arrived  at.  They 
denied  the  charges  brought  against  them,  and  explained 
how  they  had  been  the  sport  of  the  vindictiveness  of  their 
neighbours.  The  bishop  was  nonplussed,  and  knew  not  how 
to  separate  the  truth  from  the  falsehood  :  '  Conceit  and 
malice,'  he  writes  to  the  Secretaries  of  State,1  '  are  so  power- 
ful with  many  in  those  parts,  that  they  will  easily  afford  an 
oath  to  work  revenge  upon  their  neighbour : '  in  fact,  his 
lordship  declined  to  commit  himself  to  an  opinion  one  way 
or  the  other. 

As  a  second  solution  of  the  difficulty,  the  matter  was 
now  entrusted  to  medical  hands.  It  was  acknowledged 
that  every  true  witch  had  certain  peculiar  marks  about 
her  person,  which  were  nothing  else  than  seals  impressed 
by  the  devil,  and  by  which  therefore  she  could  easily  be 
identified.  Should  these  niarks  be  found  on  the  condemned, 
there  was  at  once  an  end  of  the  inquiry.  Margaret  Johnson, 
Frances  Dicconson,  Mary  Spencer,  and  one  Janet  Har- 
graves,  as  the  most  notorious  of  the  offenders,  were  hastily 
sent  up  from  Lancaster  gaol  to  the  Ship  Tavern  at  Greenwich, 
where  they  were  for  the  moment  housed.  At  the  same  time 
Alexander  Baker  and  William  Clowes,  the  King's  surgeons, 
were  ordered  by  the  Council  '  to  make  choice  of  midwives  to 
inspect  and  search  the  bodies  of  those  women  lately  brought 
up  by  the  sheriff  of  Lancashire  indicted  for  witchcraft, 
wherein  the  midwives  are  to  receive  instructions  from. 
Dr.  Harvey,  the  King's  physician,  and  themselves.'  2  The 
examination  took  place,  and  the  question  excited  so  much 
1  State  Papers,  June  15,  1G34.  a  Ibid.    June  29,  1C31. 
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interest  that  the  King  himself,  it  is  said,  was  present.  Jt  re- 
sulted in  the  doctors  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  on  the 
bodies  of  Janet  Hargraves,  Frances  Dicconson,  and  Mary 
Spencer  they  found  nothing  unnatural  ;  whilst  on  the  body 
of  Margaret  Johnson  there  were  two  marks,  which  were 
probably  the  effect  of  a  former  application  of  leeches.1 
Such  was  the  mouse  which  the  mountain  of  witchcraft  had 
delivered. 

The  evidence  for  the  prosecution  having  now  in  a  great 
measure  broken  down,  it  struck  Secretary  Windebank  that 
he  would  privately  examine  the  lad  Edmund  Robinson,  upon 
whose  sole  and  unsupported  testimony  the  whole  case  de- 
pended. The  boy  was  removed  from  the  influence  of  his 
father,  and  then  the  truth  came  out.  Before  the  stern 
presence  of  the  Secretary  of  State  the  boldness  of  the  witness, 
who  had  given  so  glibly  his  evidence  as  to  the  greyhounds, 
Mrs.  Dicconson,  and  the  meeting  at  Hoarestones,  completely 
collapsed,  and  crying  for  mercy  the  lad  confessed  the  enormi- 
ties of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  He  admitted  that  the 
story  he  had  told  to  the  magistrates  concerning  the  practices 
of  witches  was  '  false  and  feigned,  and  had  no  truth  at  all, 
but  only  as  he  had  heard  tales  and  reports  made  by  women, 
so  he  framed  his  tale  out  of  his  own  invention,  which,  when 
he  had  once  told,  he  had  to  persist  in.'  The  trial  of  the 
Lancashire  witches  twenty  years  ago  had  suggested  the 
materials  for  his  story.  '  He  had  heard,'  said  this  charming 
youth,  *  the  neighbours  talk  of  a  witch  feast  that  was  kept 
at  Mocking  Tower  in  Pendle  Forest,  about  twenty  years 
since,  to  which  feast  divers  witches  came,  and  many  were 
apprehended  and  executed  at  Lancaster,  and  thereupon  it 
came  into  his  head  to  make  the  like  tale  of  a  meeting  at 
Hoarestones  : '  the  more  especially  as  Frances  Dicconson 
and  the  others  were  reputed  by  their  neighbours  to  be 
witches.  '  He  had  heard,'  continued  this  interesting  speci- 
men of  juvenile  depravity,  '  Edmund  Stevenson  say  that  he 
was  much  troubled  with  Dicconson's  wife  in  the  time  of  his 
sickness,  and  that  he  suspected  her  of  witchcraft ;  and  he 
heard  Robert  Smith  say  that  his  wife  lying  upon  her  death- 
bed accused  Janet  Hargraves  to  be  the  cause  of  her  death ; 
and  he  heard  William  Nutter's  wife  say  that  Janet  and 
William  Devys  had  bewitched  her;  and  it  was  generally 
spoken  that  Beawse's  wife  who  went  a-begging  was  a  witch ; 
1  State  Papers,  July  2,  1634. 
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and  he  had  heard  Sharpee  Smith  say  that  the  wife  of  John 
Loynd  laid  her  hand  upon  a  cow  of  his,  after  which  the  animal 
never  rose.'  With  these  materials,  and  assisted  by  a  vivid 
imagination  unballasted  by  scruples  of  any  kind  whatever, 
young  Robinson  confessed  he  had  concocted  his  story.  '  No- 
body,' he  said,  with  some  pride,  '  was  ever  acquainted  with 
any  part  of  my  fiction  or  invention,  nor  did  anybody  ever 
advise  me,  but  it  merely  proceeded  out  of  mine  own  brain.' 
Like  Coriolanus,  he  could  cry,  '  Alone  I  did  it ! ' 

The  motive  for  the  fabrication  of  these  heinous  false- 
hoods, which  had  for  their  object  the  bringing  of  innocent 
people  to  the  gallows,  is  a  terrible  instance  of  how  great 
crimes  can  sometimes  arise  from  the  commission  of  slight 
offences.  It  appears  that  it  was  the  boy's  duty  to  look 
after  his  father's  cattle,  to  drive  them  home  from  the 
meadows,  and  to  see  that  they  were  properly  housed  in 
the  shed  during  night.  One  evening,  having  been  tempted 
to  play  with  some  children,  young  Robinson  found  the 
time  had  slipped  so  merrily  away,  that  to  his  horror  he  was 
now  too  late  to  go  in  search  of  the  kine.  Fearing  a  beat- 
ing from  his  parents,  the  ready  lie,  always  the  resource 
of  the  timid,  rose  to  his  lips,  and  '  he  made  this  tale  for 
an  excuse.'  Henceforth  amusement  became  easy  to  him  ; 
he  could  neglect  his  duty  as  much  as  he  pleased,  and  play  as 
often  as  he  chose  in  the  woods  and  the  village  streets,  for 
on  his  return  home  he  had  only  to  give  as  an  excuse  that 
he  had  not  been  to  the  meadows  to  fetch  the  cattle  because 
he  had  been  spirited  away  by  a  witch,  or  that  he  had  been 
frightened  by  seeing  a  boy  with  a  cloven  foot,  or  that  a 
woman  coming  up  to  him  had  suddenly  transformed  herself 
into  a  lantern,  and  he  had  run  away  in  sheer  terror.  Before 
Windebank,  Robinson  now  solemnly  denied  that  there 
had  been  any  truth  in  these  statements ;  he  had  '  but  told 
these  tales  to  excuse  himself  when  he  had  been  at  play.' 1 
It  is  some  satisfaction  to  learn  that  in  this  instance  the 
biter  was  severely  bit,  for  both  the  boy  and  his  father  were 
imprisoned  under  heavy  sentences,  whilst  the  so-called 
witches  were  released  and  had  their  innocence  fully  estab- 
lished. 

The  revelations  disclosed  at  this  trial  dealt  a  severe  blow 
to  this  peculiar  form  of  superstition.  It  was  now  seen  how 
easily  vindictiveness  or  lack  of  principle  could  trump  up  a 

l   Stutc  Papers,  July  10  and  1G.  1634. 
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case  of  witchcraft  against  persons  perfectly  guiltless  of  all 
diabolical  arts,  and  succeed  in  bringing  their  necks  to  the 
gallows.  It  was  also  seen  how  terror  or  a  distorted  imagina- 
tion could  force,  as  in  the  case  of  Margaret  Johnson,  the 
innocent  to  confess  to  acts  which  they  had  never  committed, 
and  which  when  analysed  were  but  one  tissue  of  mental 
delusions.  Hence  when,  in  the  future,  accusations  of  witch- 
craft were  brought  against  certain  individuals,  such  charges 
were  inquired  into  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  with  a  care 
and  a  respect  for  common  sense  which  had  hitherto  been 
painfully  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Still  it  was  long 
before  the  nation  emancipated  herself  from  the  thraldom  of 
this  degrading  credulity,  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  that  the  law  positively  declined  to 
consider  the  '  magic  arts '  as  within  the  bounds  of  possibility. 
Throughout  the  stormy  times  of  the  Civil  War,  and  during 
the  dissolute  period  of  the  Restoration,  it  always  went  hard 
with  a  woman  accused  of  witchcraft,  when  accidental  circum- 
stances appeared  to  support  the  charge — when,  for  example, 
by  a  curious  coincidence  an  evil  prophecy  that  she  had 
made  had  been  fulfilled,  or  when  by  the  buoyancy  of  her 
corpulence  she  failed  to  sink  when  pitched  into  a  pond,  or 
when,  as  in  the  instance  of  Margaret  Johnson,  she  had 
certain  marks  upon  her  bodj*,  which  might  be  interpreted 
as  the  suckling  spots  of  her  familiar.  We  have  no  occasion 
to  be  a  student  of  Buckie  to  learn  that,  of  all  the  relics  of 
paganism  with  which  civilisation  in  its  onward  inarch  has 
had  to  contend,  none  have  been  more  difficult  to  eradicate 
from  the  heart  of  man  than  that  special  form  of  superstition 
which  found  one  phase  of  its  full  development  in  the  study 
and  belief  of  witchcraft.  Even  at  the  present  day,  in  many 
of  our  English  villages,  the  power  and  existence  of  a  witch 
are  still  believed  in.1 

1  Since  this  article  was  written,  the  following  trial  took  place.  Four 
women  were  convicted,  June  21,  1881,  before  the  Correctional  Tribunal  at 
Charleroi  in  Belgium,  of  swindling  by  means  of  pretended  sorcery.  The 
chief  of  the  gang  was  a  Madame  Lignan,who  obtained  money  by  pretending 
to  exercise  the  same  art  as  the  most  notorious  of  these  Lancashire  witches 
— making  up  love-potions,  healing  the  sick,  pretending  to  cause  death 
when  it  suited  her,  but  above  all  proclaiming  her  power  to  assist  fortune- 
hunters  in  the  obtaining  of  legacies.  On  this  case  a  morning  paper  thus 
comments : — 

'  After  sueh  revelations  as  these,  which  disclose  unscrupulous  cunning 
and  greed  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  lamentable  amount  of  avarice 
and  superstition,  it  is  difficult  to  affirm  that  the  belief  in  witchcraft  is  no 
longer  a  powerful  force  on  the  continent  of  Europe.     We  have  no  reason  to 
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suppose  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  particular  part  of  Belgium  where  Char- 
leroi  is  situated  are  more  naturally  credulous  or  less  educated  than  other 
Belgians  ;  certainly  they  may  be  judged  to  be  more  enlightened  than  the 
average  Russian  peasant.  Their  complete  belief,  however,  in  the  power  of 
the  Evil  One  being  delegated  to  such  a  human  instrument  as  the  nefarious 
Madame  Lignan  appears  to  be  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  articles  of 
their  religion,  and  would  be  quite  touching  if  it  were  not  so  extremely 
ludicrous  and  so  miserably  irrational.  Yet  who  shall  say  that  we  in  England 
are  quite  free  from  the  taint  of  superstition  ?  We  burned  our  last  witch  so 
long  ago  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  but  quite  lately — 
in  1863 — a  reputed  wizard  was  drowned  in  a  pond  at  the  village  of  Heding- 
ham,  in  Essex,  not  forty  miles  from  London;  while  in  1867"  Dr.  Harris" 
was  committed  for  trial  at  the  Radnorshire  Assizes  for  duping  persons  into 
the  belief  that  their  ailments  were  caused  by  their  being  "witched,"  and 
for  professing  to  cure  them  by  giving  them  charms  to  wear  suspended 
round  their  necks.  Even  later  than  this  there  have  been  cases  in  England 
of  reputed  "  wise  women  "  having  their  wisdom  and  their  necromantic 
abilities  tested  by  the  old  ordeal  of  the  horse-pond  ;  at  the  present  moment 
there  are  thousands  of  Cornish  and  Devonshire  rustics  who  believe  impli- 
citly in  the  "  evil  eye  "  and  in  the  existence  of  "  brownies  ;  "  and  the  village 
witch  is  quite  a  popular  local  institution  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
When  will  railroads,  religion,  and  civilisation  all  combined,  succeed  in  driv- 
ing out  of  the  heads  of  European  populations  the  faith  in  particular  persons 
being  selected  as  authorised  agents  of  the  Powers  of  Darkness — a  belief 
which  has  come  straight  down  to  us  from  the  bad  old  days  when  ignorance, 
Popery,  and  cruelty  nourished  unchecked  ?  ' 
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Oh  the  miserable  and  calamitous  spectacle  !  such  as  haply  the  worM 
had  not  seen  the  like  since  the  foundation  of  it,  nor  be  outdone  till  the  uni- 
versal conflagration. — John  Evelyn. 

Lord  !  what  a  sad  sight  it  was  by  moonlight  to  see  the  whole  city 
almost  on  fire,  that  you  might  see  it  plain  at  Woolwich  as  if  you  were  by 
it ! — Samuel  Pepys. 

'  1666,  2nd  September.  This  fatal  night,  about  ten,'  writes 
chatty  John  Evelyn  in  his  Memoirs,  '  began  that  deplorable 
fire  near  Fish  Street,  in  London.'  How  the  fire  originated 
we  know  not,  but  the  flames  were  first  seen  to  issue  from 
the  shop  of  a  French  baker,  near  London  Bridge.  The 
progress  of  the  conflagration  was  fearfully  rapid  ;  for  every- 
thing, it  seemed,  had  conspired  to  lay  the  city  in  ruins.  The 
season  had  been  an  exceptionally  dry  one ;  a  fierce  easterly 
wind  was  blowing  all  the  while,  thus  encouraging  the  fury 
of  the  flames;  the  houses,  closely  crowded  together  and  built 
entirely  of  wood,  were  incapable  of  opposing  any  resistance 
to  the  enemy;  there  was,  as  there  had  always  been  until 
within  comparatively  recent  times,  a  terrible  lack  of  water 
in  the  City ;  whilst  the  engineering  appliances  to  cope  with 
so  devouring  an  element  were  of  the  feeblest  character. 
Writers,  chiefly  foreigners  who  visited  our  shores,  had  fre- 
quently raised  their  voices  in  warning  against  the  dangers  to 
which  we  were  then  exposed  from  fire.  They  pointed  to  the 
absence  of  brick  and  stone  in  our  dwellings,  to  our  narrow 
streets,  to  our  houses  pressing  one  upon  the  other  without 
plan  or  arrangement  in  their  construction,  to  our  want  of 
wells  and  water  supply,  and  to  the  lack  of  men  specially 
trained  to  fight  against  a  severe  conflagration,  and  keep  it 
under.  '  You  may  fear  the  Dutch,'  said  one,  '  but  a  fire  in 
your  midst  will  work  you  more  hurt  than  all  the  fleets  of 
Holland  and  France  together.' 

This  prediction  was  now  to  be  fulfilled.    Before  the  fatal 
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morning  of  that  September  had  dawned,  all  the  houses 
and  wharfs  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  on  the  Middle- 
sex side,  had  crashed  down  and  were  one  heap  of  charred 
ruin.  The  numerous  winding  streets  which  ran  from 
Cornhill  to  the  Tower  were  a  mass  of  smouldering  rafters 
and  wrecked  goods  and  chattels.  Then  rapidly  licking 
their  way,  the  forked  flames  sped  their  lurid  course  due 
west — up  the  Poultry,  up  Cheapside,  around  the  sacred 
edifice  of  St.  Paul's,  down  Ludgate  Hill  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Newgate,  along  Fleet  Street  and  Warwick  Lane,  till 
they  reached  the  Inner  Temple ;  the  fire,  like  a  swollen  river 
that  has  burst  its  dam,  and  scorns  all  opposition,  swept 
everything  before  it.  For  a  moment  the  flames  crossed 
towards  Whitehall,  but  the  wind  changing,  they  were  beaten 
back  to  complete  their  work  of  havoc  in  the  east.  From  the 
Temple  to  the  Tower,  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  the 
City  was  as  if  it  had  been  laid  waste  by  the  enemy.  What 
had  once  been  flourishing  streets  and  imposing  structures 
were  now  acres  of  vacant  spaces,  strewn  with  smoking 
rubbish,  charred  furniture,  and  household  stuff  and  dead 
animals.  Here  and  there,  some  partly  hidden  beneath  the 
blackened  rafters  of  fallen  buildings,  and  others  lying  stark 
and  exposed  upon  the  smouldering  heaps  of  wreck,  were  a 
few  corpses.  St.  Paul's,  that  '  goodly  church,'  was  a  sad 
ruin.  The  fine  halls  of  the  different  City  companies  were 
levelled  to  the  ground.  The  statues  in  the  Royal  Exchange, 
of  the  English  sovereigns  since  the  Conquest,  had  been  baked 
by  the  heat,  and  had  then  burst  into  a  thousand  pieces.  The 
fountains,  the  favourite  places  of  gossip  of  an  evening  of  the 
apprentices  and  the  City  maidens,  were  dried  up,  whilst  the 
water  in  their  basins  was  hissing  forth  its  heated  vapours. 
All  the  cellars  and  warehouses,  the  crowded  goods  of  which 
constituted  so  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  City,  were  being 
consumed,  and  darkened  the  sky  by  their  spasmodic  belchings 
of  black  and  acrid  smoke.  '  So  that  in  five  or  six  miles  tra- 
versing about,'  says  Evelyn,  '  I  did  not  see  one  load  of  timber 
unconsumed,  nor  many  stores  but  what  were  caicined  white 
as  snow.' 

'  I  am  too  much  affected,'   writes  an  anonymous  corre- 
spondent to  one  Pedder,  at  Newport,1   'with  the  deplorable 
sight  of  London's  ruin  ever  again  to  value  the  things  of  this 
world,  seeing  all  man's  labour  and  riches  but  a  portion  that 
1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  edited  by  Mrs.  Green,  September  18,  1666. 
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an  hour  may  consume.  I  heard  many  cries  and  complaints  ; 
but  some  gave  glory  to  God  in  the  fire,  and  wished  the  por- 
tion consumed  had  been  more  laid  out  for  His  glory.  In 
three  days  the  most  flourishing  city  in  the  world  is  a  ruinous 
heap,  the  streets  only  to  be  known  by  the  maimed  remainder 
of  the  churches.  These  differ  about  how  it  began ;  but  all 
agree  that  it  was  the  anger  of  the  Lord  for  the  sins  of  the 
people  :  yet  the  great  ones,  like  Israel  of  old,  say,  "  The 
bricks  are  fallen,  but  we  will  build  with  hewn  stones." 
Pestilence  and  fire  have  come ;  Jesus  the  Lord  will  empty 
His  quiver  of  wrath  unless  the  nation  improve  its  privileges. 
I  have  lost  nothing  in  the  fire  :  the  people  are  quite  stupefied 
and  surprised  by  it.' 

On  the  first  shooting  forth  of  the  flames,  and  the  cruel 
rapidity  with  which  they  bore  down  everything  that  barred 
their  devastating  progress,  the  inhabitants  were  utterly 
paralysed  with  terror.  They  appeared  incapable  of  all 
thought  and  action.  '  The  conflagration,'  writes  Evelyn, 
'was  so  universal  and  the  people  so  astonished,  that  from  the 
beginning,  I  know  not  from  what  despondency  or  fate,  they 
hardly  stirred  to  quench  it;  so  that  there  was  nothing  heard 
or  seen  but  crying  out  and  lamentation,  running  about  like 
distracted  creatures,  without  at  all  attempting  to  save  even 
their  goods.  Such  a  strange  consternation  there  was  upon 
them,  so  as  it  burned,  both  in  breadth  and  length,  the 
churches,  public  halls,  Exchange,  hospitals,  monuments,  and 
ornaments,  leaping  after  a  prodigious  manner  from  house  to 
house  and  street  to  street  at  great  distances  one  from  the 
other :  for  the  heat,  with  a  long  set  of  fair  and  warm 
weather,  had  even  ignited  the  air  and  prepared  the  materials 
to  conceive  the  fire,  which  devoured  after  an  incredible 
manner,  houses,  furniture,  and  everything.  Here  we  saw  the 
Thames  covered  with  goods  floating,  all  the  barges  and  boats 
laden  with  what  some  had  time  and  courage  to  save  ;  as,  on 
the  other,  the  carts,  &c,  carrying  out  to  the  fields,  which  for 
many  miles  were  strewed  with  movables  of  all  sorts,  and 
tents  erecting  to  shelter  both  people  and  what  goods  they 
could  get  away.  Oh  the  miserable  and  calamitous  spectacle ! 
such  as  haply  the  world  had  not  seen  the  like  since  the 
foundation  of  it,  nor  be  outdone  till  the  universal  conflagra- 
tion. All  the  sky  was  of  a  fiery  aspect,  like  the  top  of  a 
burning  oveD,  the  light  seen  above  forty  miles  round  about 
for  many  nights.     God  giant  my  eyes  may  never  behold  the 
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like,  now  seeing  above  10,000  houses  all  in  one  flame  !  the 
noise,  and  cracking,  and  thunder  of  the  impetuous  flames, 
the  shrieking  of  women  and  children,  the  hurry  of  people, 
the  fall  of  towers,  houses,  and  churches  was  like  an  hideous 
storm,  and  the  air  all  about  so  hot  and  inflamed  that  at  last 
one  was  not  able  to  approach  it,  so  that  they  were  forced  to 
stand  still  and  let  the  flames  burn  on,  which  they  did  for  near 
two  miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth.  The  clouds  of  smoke 
were  dismal,  and  reached  upon  computation  near  fifty  miles 
in  length.  Thus  I  left  it  this  afternoon  burning,  a  resem- 
blance of  Sodom  or  the  last  day.  London  was,  but  is  no 
more  ! ' 

The  first  shock  over,  the  courage  of  Englishmen  was  re 
stored  to  panic-stricken  London,  and  energetic  measures 
were  at  once  adopted  to  crush  the  terrible  foe  that  had  so 
suddenly  and  with  such  malignant  force  made  its  presence 
felt.  Constables  were  stationed  at  Temple  Bar,  Clifford's 
Inn,  Fetter  Lane,  Shoe  Lane,  and  Cow  Lane.  At  each  of 
these  five  posts  soldiers  were  on  guard  under  the  command 
of  a  '  good  and  careful  officer  and  three  gentlemen,'  Avho  had 
power  to  grant  one  shilling  to  such  as  had  been  diligent  in 
putting  out  the  flames  all  night.  Five  pounds  in  bread, 
cheese,  and  beer,  were  allowed  to  the  men  at  each  post. 
The  trained  bands  were  called  out  to  protect  the  people's 
goods  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Gray's  Inn  Fields,  Hatton 
Garden,  and  St.  Giles's  Fields,  and  a  '  great  officer '  was  told 
off  to  see  that  these  orders  were  properly  executed.1  Instruc- 
tions were  sent  to  the  magistrates  for  Middlesex  to  procure 
workmen  and  tools;  the  militia  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and 
Hertfordshire  were  called  out,  '  for  prevention  of  unhappy 
consequences ;'  and  the  crisis  was  considered  so  dangerous 
that  the  presence  of  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  fleet,  was  keenly  desired  by  the  agitated 
Londoners.  '  If  my  Lord  General,'  writes  Lord  Arlington 
to  Sir  Thoinas  Clifford,  who  was  then  with  the  fleet,  expect- 
ing to  give  battle  to  the  Dutch,2  ;  could  see  the  condition  we 
are  in,  I  am  confident,  and  so  is  everybody  else,  he  would 
think  it  more  honour  to  be  called  to  this  occasion  than  to  be 
stayed  in  the  fleet,  where  it  is  possible  he  may  not  have  an 
opportunity  of  fighting  the  enemy  ;  but  here  it  is  certain  he 
will  have  it  in  his  hands  to  give  the  King  his  kingdom  a 

1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  September  '6,  lGliG. 

2  Ibid.   September  -1,  L6G6. 
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second  time,  and  the  world  see  therein  the  value  the  King 
makes  of  him.'  Monk  complied  with  the  royal  wishes,  but 
the  fire  was  extinguished  before  his  return ;  in  his  capacity 
of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Middlesex  he  however  assisted  in  the 
subsequent  precautions  to  restore  order. 

To  aid  the  distressed  and  to  open  storehouses  for  the  re- 
ception of  goods,  a  proclamation  was  now  issued,  ordering 
that  for  the  supply  of  the  destitute  bread  wTas  to  be  dis- 
tributed gratuitously  at  the  markets  held  in  Bishopsgate 
Street,  Tower  Rill,  Smithfield,  and  Leadenhall  Street — 
the  ordinaiy  markets  having  been  destroyed — and  that  all 
churches,  chapels,  schools,  and  public  buildings  were  to  be 
thrown  open  to  receive  the  goods  of  those  persons  who  did 
not  know  how  to  dispose  of  them.1  No  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  obtaining  volunteers  to  help  in  extinguishing 
the  flames  :  the  whole  population  was  knit  together  by  the 
closest  of  all  ties,  that  of  selfish  fear.  No  one  knew  but 
that  his  own  house  might  be  the  next  victim,  -and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  men  of  all  ranks  hastened  to  contribute 
their  personal  efforts  to  quench  the  fire.  The  King  and  his 
brother  were  most  active  during  this  anxious  time.  '  He 
and  the  Duke  of  York,'  we  are  told,2  '  frequently  exposed 
their  persons  with  few  attendants,  sometimes  even  intermix- 
ing with  those  who  laboured  in  the  business.' 

But  it  was  in  the  removal  of  his  hardly-saved  goods  that 
the  cit'zen  was  most  perplexed.  The  villages  around  the 
City — Kingsland,  Hackney,  Highgate,  Edgware,  Finchley, 
and  other  suburbs — were  thronged  with  rich  and  poor, 
guarding  the  different  household  goods  they  had  managed  to 
snatch  from  the  avarice  of  the  flames.  It  was  the  object  of 
all  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  in  saving  any  property  to 
have  it  at  once  carried  to  a  place  of  security ;  to  effect  this 
was,  however,  no  easy  task.  Labour  was  in  such  demand, 
and  vehicles  of  any  description  were  so  scarce,  that  '  four 
pounds  a  load  to  a  carter,  and  ten  shillings  a  day  to  a 
porter,'  were  deemed  small  wages.3  From  the  numerous  peti- 
tions presented  to  the  King  for  relief,  to  be  found  among  the 
State  Papers,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  miseiy  and  dis- 
tress which  followed  in  the  wake  of  this  wholesale  wrecking 
of  property.  The  parish  churches  were  destroyed,  yet  the 
poor   were  thrown  upon  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  cla- 

1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  September  5.  1666. 

2  Ibid.    September  8,  1666.  3  Ibid.    September  6,  1666. 
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moured  for  relief.  The  clothiers  of  Coventry  were  ruined,  for 
'  their  whole  estate  of  cloth  '  had  been  stored  in  the  City 
warehouses.  Bookbinders,  printers,  and  arti6cers  of  all  de- 
scriptions had  lost  their  entire  stock-in-trade,  and  were 
left  completely  destitute.  Ships  heavily  laden  with  goods  in 
the  docks  and  the  river  had  been  set  on  fire,  and  their  cap- 
tains, considering  tbat  they  had  a,  claim  on  the  Government, 
petitioned  the  Council  for  help.  Landlords  whose  houses 
had  been  gutted  by  the  flames  were  beggared.  Aldermen 
and  merchants,  whose  cellars  had  been  stocked  with  valuable 
produce,  found  themselves,  within  the  short  space  of  three 
days,  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  a  lifetime  of  anxious  and 
honest  toil.  On  all  sides  we  read  of  nothing  but  want,  ruin, 
and  prayer  for  relief.  '  M.  Leroy,  jeweller,  has  had  great 
losses  on  the  fire,  and  wants  to  be  paid  for  a  diamond  ring  of 
the  Countess  of  Castlemaine.'  John  Ogilby,  bookseller,  asks 
for  a  licence  to  import  paper  largely  from  France,  to  replace 
stock,  destroyed  after  twenty  years  spent  '  in  setting  forth 
several  books  in  a  more  noble  and  heroic  way  than  hath 
been  heretofore  done  in  England.'  Nathaniel  Hubert  peti- 
tions for  '  an  order  to  the  Admiralty  Court  to  take  him  from 
Newgate  prison,  where  he  lies  perishing,  and  send  him  to 
sea,  to  which  he  was  condemned  because  in  removing  the  goods 
of  one  Serskall  during  the  fire,  receiving  no  reward,  he  de- 
tained goods  value  3*.  6c/.,  since  restored.'  One  disinterested 
person,  anxious  to  make  a  private  claim  conducive  to  public 
utility,  sends  in  a  '  Proposal  to  prevent  mischief  from  aliens, 
who  are  suspected  to  have  had  a  hand  in  burning  the  City, 
by  a  gi-ant  to  the  writer,  on  consideration  of  his  sad  condition 
after  represented,  of  a  patent  whereby  no  foreigner  would 
remain  a  night  without  full  information  whence  he  came, 
where  he  lodges,  &c,  and  the  same  of  subjects  not  at  their 
own  homes,  so  that  robberies,  murders,  and  other  mischiefs 
may  be  prevented  or  discovered.' * 

The  only  persons  who  derived  benefit  from  the  calamity 
were  those  who  had  nothing  to  lose.  The  beggars,  the  cut- 
purses,  the  predatory  tramps,  the  nocturnal  prowlers  availed 
themselves  to  the  full  of  the  opportunities  which  the  dark- 
ness and  desolation  around  now  offered  them  They  pilfered 
such  goods  as  they  could  conveniently  carry  away  with  them. 
They  made  raids  upon  the  poor  who  were  feebly  endeavour- 
ing to  protect  the  little  they  had  saved  from  the  flames. 

1  State  Papers,  L'omestic,  September  1G66. 
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Under  cover  of  the  smoke,  they  entered  burning  houses  and 
f^ized  upon  any  valuables  that  came  within  their  reach. 
Nor  did  they  scruple  to  stab  and  then  rob  those  who  crossed 
their  path  in  the  purlieus  of  Thames  Street,  and  whose  dress 
.and  appearance  betokened  them  to  be  prizes  worth  securing. 
Though  constables,  the  trained  bands,  and  militiamen 
patrolled  the  streets,  the  ruin  was  so  great  and  the  confusion 
so  bewildering  that  it  became  no  difficult  task  for  the  robber 
and  the  assassin  to  escape  undetected  to  his  haunts  and  in 
safe  possession  of  his  booty.  '  There  are  many  people,'  writes 
one  James  Hicks,1  'found  murdered  and  carried  into  the 
vaults  amongst  the  ruins,  as  three  last  night,  as  I  hear,  and 
it  is  supposed  by  hearty  fellows  that  cry,  "  Do  you  want 
light?  "  and  carry  links;  and  that,  when  they  catch  a  man 
single,  whip  into  a  vault  with  him,  knock  him  down,  strip 
him  from  top  to  toe,  blow  out  their  links,  and  leave  the 
person  for  dead  ;  and  an  apothecary's  man  in  South wark, 
coming  into  Fenchurch  Street,  being  so  served,  and  being 
left  for  dead,  when  these  villains  had  done,  struck  fire  with 
a  tinder-box,  which  they  took  out  of  their  pockets,  lighted 
their  links,  and  away,  and  by  the  glimpse  of  their  lights,  as 
the  story  goes,  the  man  perceived  a  dead  body  lying  by  him 
in  the  said  vault.  When  the  murderers  were  gone,  the 
young  man  made  shift  to  get  out,  from  whom  this  relation 
is  spread,  and  a  woman  dead  in  the  vault  was  found.  For 
want  of  good  watches,  no  person  dare,  after  the  close  of  the 
evening,  pass  the  streets  amongst  the  ruins.' 

So  terrible  a  disaster  as  the  fire  of  London  caused  the 
wildest  excitement  in  the  provinces.  It  was  a  time  of  great 
ignorance  and  suspicion,  and  as  the  means  of  communicating 
the  real  state  of  the  case  were  very  limited  and  imperfect, 
the  most  sti-ange  reports  got  abroad.  As  the  news  travelled 
through  the  country,  we  can  see  the  dismay  it  occasioned. 
From  West  Cowes,  one  John  Lysle  '  supposes  the  sad  fire 
in  London  was  chiefly  caused  by  fanatics  and  strangers,  and 
complains  of  the  French  and  Dutch  strangers  who  resort  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  Guards  should  be  kept  at  landing-places, 
some  trusty  person  employed  to  search  for  and  take  the 
names  of  lodgers  in  houses,  and  no  stranger  allowed  to  come 
into  the  island  without  good  testimonials,  for  fear  of  a  similar 
accident.  The  number  of  80,000  French,  Dutch,  and  other 
strangers,  said  to  be  in  London,  may  bring  all  to  destiuc- 

1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  December  12,  16C6. 
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tion.'  '  The  doleful  news  of  the  firing  of  London,'  writes 
one  from  Dover,  '  makes  the  same  thing  feared  here,  as  the 
Dutch  fleet  He  in  sight  taking  in  men  before  Boulogne.'  At 
Walmer,  '  the  generation  of  fanatic  vipers  will  report  the 
fire  as  God's  revenge  for  Englishmen's  valour  at  Vlie.' ' 
From  Yarmouth,  we  hear  that 'a  French  seaman  is  before 
the  bailiffs  for  saying,  when  told  of  the  fire  of  London,  that 
it  were  good  news  if  Yarmouth  were  on  fire.  He  spoke 
those  words  in  plain  English,  but  on  his  examination  will 
not  own  that  he  can  speak  a  word  of  English.  Most  here 
judge  the  City  was  wilfully  set  on  fire  by  the  French  and 
Dutch  who  lurk  about  it.'  '  There  is  great  fear  in  these  parts,' 
writes  Lord  Carlisle  from  Naworth,  '  the  post  not  coming  as 
usual,  and  there  being  a  rumour  of  a  great  fire  in  London. 
I  will  set  forward  thither  on  Friday,  unless  ordered  to 
remain.  I  have  just  heard  that  the  City  was  set  on  fire  by 
Anabaptists  and  other  disaffected  persons,  and  have  ordered 
the  trained  bands  to  meet  and  continue  in  convenient  places 
for  the  safety  of  the  country.'  At  Chester,  they  were  'all 
in  amazement  at  the  heavy  judgment  fallen  on  London, 
which  is  concluded  to  be  a  total  devastation  and  destruction 
of  the  metropolis.'  At  Hull,  the  '  doleful  tidings  '  that  the 
Dutch  had  set  fire  to  London  arrived ;  consequently  '  the 
governor  has  had  strong  guard  set,  both  by  soldiers  and 
townsmen,  on  the  town  and  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  causing 
the  masters  and  their  companies  to  lie  aboard.  He  has 
secured  suspected  persons  and  will  turn  them  out  of  town, 
and  has  committed  to  close  custody  all  the  Dutch  prisoners 
that  were  out  on  bail.'  '  On  the  news  of  the  sad  fire  in 
London,'  we  learn  from  Norwich, '  the  mayor  ordered  the 
bellman  to  cry  about  the  city,  to  give  innkeepers  notice  not 
to  lodge  strangers  till  he  had  examined  them,  nor  to  allow 
them  to  go  out  of  the  city  without  his  order ;  also  for  in- 
habitants not  to  lodge  strangers  without  knowing  whence 
they  come.'  The  country  was  evidently  in  a  highly  nervous 
condition,  and  every  country  town  feared  that  it  was  about 
to  share  the  fate  of  the  metropolis.2 

'  After  the  defeat  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  July  25  and  26,  1666,  the  English, 
absolute  masters  of  the  sea,  rode  in  triumph  along  the  coast,  and  insulted 
the  Hollanders  in  their  harbours.  A  squadron,  under  Sir  Robert  Holmes, 
entered  the  road  of  Vlie  and  burnt  two  men-of-war  and  a  hundred  and  fori  y 
merchantmen,  together  with  the  large  village  of  Brandaris :  the  whole 
damage  was  estimated  at  several  millions  sterling. 

*  State  Papers,  Domestic,  September  5-13,  1666. 
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As  soon  as  the  flames  had  been  got  under,  and  all  fears 
of  a  further  outbreak  removed,  the  first  step  of  the  Council 
was  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  fire.  Upon 
this  point  the  nation  was  divided  into  three  distinct  sets : 
those  who  attributed  the  fire  to  the  designs  of  the  French, 
the  Dutch,  and  the  Papists ;  those  who  attributed  it  to  the  ven- 
geance of  an  offended  Deity  at  the  open  sin  which  was  allowed 
to  reign  supreme  in  high  places ;  and  those  who,  like  sensible 
persons,  believed  that  the  fire  was  entirely  due  to  accident 
and  to  the  combustible  nature  of  the  materials  with  which 
the  houses  were  then  built.  The  first  section  were,  however, 
in  a  large  majority.  Wading  through  the  vast  correspondence 
of  this  period  which  has  been  preserved  by  the  State,  almost 
every  letter  which  alludes  to  the  subject  lays  the  ruin  of 
London  at  the  door  of  the  foreigner  and  the  Papist.  In  the 
different  towns  in  the  kingdom  the  Catholics  were  keenly 
watched,  whilst  Frenchmen  and  Dutchmen  were  haled  be- 
fore the  magistrates,  and  might  consider  themselves  fortu- 
nate if  they  were  not  at  once  committed  to  gaol  as  suspi- 
cious chai-acters.  The  wildest  rumours  were  circulated,  and 
in  some  places  it  was  dangerous  for  a  foreigner  to  show 
his  face.  Witness  after  witness  came  forward  and  swore  to 
having  seen  Frenchmen  and  Dutchmen  wandering  about  the 
country,  throwing  fire-balls  into  the  open-  windows  of  houses. 
Numbers  of  innocent  persons,  but  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  profess  the  creed  of  Rome,  were  seized  on  '  eminent 
suspicion,'  and  found  to  have  on  them  '  several  fire-balls  as 
large  as  tennis  balls.'  In  Warwickshire  and  Leicestershire 
suspicion  seems  to  have  been  very  much  on  the  alert,  owing 
to  a  curious  form  of  theft.  Sheep  were  stolen  from  the 
meadows ;  '  strange  robberies  have  been  committed,  many 
sheep  having  been  killed  in  the  fields,  and  only  their  tallow 
taken  away  ;  this  was  thought  to  be  intended  for  the  making 
of  fire-balls,  and  one  malefactor  was  apprehended  who  said 
that  he  did  it  through  poverty,  and  sold  the  tallow.' 

The  harshest  conclusions  were  drawn  from  the  flimsiest 
of  premisses.  To  be  a  foreigner  was  to  be  an  incendiary ; 
to  be  a  Papist  was  to  be  a  plotter  against  English  security ; 
to  be  seen  with  a  ball  in  the  hand  was  to  be  the  owner  of  a 
fire-ball.  '  It  is  impossible,'  writes  one  Ralph  Hope  from 
Coventry,1  '  to  persuade  the  people  into  any  other  belief  than 
that  the  Papists  have  a  design  to  rise  and  cut  their  throats, 
1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  September  15,  ICG 3. 
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and  they  impute  the  late  sad  conflagration  solely  to  their 
continuance  and  propagation ,  this  has  been  insinuated  by 
what  has  happened  at  Warwick.  A  boy  gathering  black- 
berries sees  a  man  doing  something  in  a  ditch,  who  hastily 
puts  something  into  a  bag  and  goes  away ;  the  boy  finds  at 
the  place  a  blackish  brown  ball,  and  carries  it  away  before 
the  Deputy-Lieutenants  there  met.  There  is  no  appearance 
of  anything  combustible  in  it,  but  all  take  it  to  be  an 
unfinished  fire-ball;  the  boy  describes  the  man  and  takes  his 
oath ;  the  whole  town  takes  the  alarm ;  hue  and  cries  are 
sent  out  everywhere  to  take  the  man,  but  in  vain  ;  the  town 
is  in  a  tumult  all  clay,  every  man  in  arms,  besides  the  militia 
horse  keeping  strict  guard  all  night.  Next  day  Sir  H. 
Pickering,  with  his  troop,  dismisses  the  horse  guard,  and 
commands  the  townsmen  home  :  they  peremptorily  refuse 
to  obey,  and  after  some  high  words,  tell  him,  for  aught  they 
know,  he  had  a  design  himself  to  betray  the  town.  Sir 
Harry  grows  angry,  and  commands  the  troops  to  fire  unless 
they  disperse  ;  the  townsmen  dare  them  to  do  it,  cocking 
their  loaded  muskets,  so  that,  had  not  the  prudence  of  some 
prevented,  much  mischief  had  been  done.  The  tempest 
calmed  at  last,  and  the  townsmen  by  degrees  dropped  home. 
Though  the  Mayor  of  Warwick  says  it  was  a  fire-ball,  an 
ingenuous  gentleman  says  it  was  no  such  thing.  The  Papists 
thereabouts  are  well  armed,  and  have  frequent  and  suspicious 
meetings.  The  trade  of  killing  sheep  and  taking  out  the 
tallow  only  is  still  followed  in  several  places  thereabouts.' 

The  truth  was,  the  country  was  in  one  of  her  most 
feminine  moods.  She  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
fire  was  due  to  the  Papists,  incited  by  the  Dutch  and  French, 
and  nothing  would  convince  her  that  her  suspicions  were 
strained  and  groundless.  She  declined  to  listen  to  evidence 
or  to  weigh  arguments ;  it  was  as  she  had  said,  and  there 
was  an  end  of  the  matter.  In  vain  the  Government 
announced  '  that,  notwithstanding  that  many  examinations 
have  been  taken  with  great  care,  by  the  Lords  of  the  Council 
and  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  yet  nothing  hath  been  yet 
found  to  argue  it  to  have  been  other  than  the  hand  of  God 
upon  us,  a  great  wind  and  the  season  so  very  dry.' x  The 
popular  excitement  refused  to  be  satisfied.  Rumours  of 
Popish  plots  were  rife  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  was 
^aid  that  designing  Catholics  were  hidden  in  country  houses, 

1   Slate  Papers,  Domestic,  September  10GG. 
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that  they  held  secret  meetings  in  the  taverns  of  the  villages, 
and  that  they  bribed  the  watchmen  to  take  no  notice  of  their 
proceedings.  A  letter  was  intercepted  from  Paris  exhorting 
the  English  Catholics  to  rise  and  fire  the  remainder  of 
London.  A  chambermaid  at  the  '  Unicorn  '  inn,  at  Banbury, 
was  brought  up  before  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  said  that 
certain  foreigners  had  stayed  at  the  inn,  that  she  overheard 
them  whispering,  and  one  said,  '  When  we  have  done  oui* 
mischief  we  will  take  our  horses  and  ride  out,  because  we 
should  not  be  thought  to  have  a  hand  in  it ;  and  afterwards 
will  come  in  again  and  bemoan  their  condition,  that  they 
may  conclude  that  we  have  no  hand  in  it.  Then  they  read  a 
paper,  and  talked  of  what  the  rich  devils  woidd  do  when 
they  saw  fire  about  their  ears,  and  said  their  charges  would 
be  borne,  and  that  they  would  want  no  money  when  in 
London.'  One  unhappy  Frenchman,  Robert  Hubert  by 
name,  confessed  to  having  '  fired  London,'  and  was  executed 
at  Tyburn,  '  but  denied  the  fact  at  the  gallows,  though 
before  he  had  stood  obstinately  to  it,  and  would  hardly  have 
been  believed  on  account  of  his  varying  answers,  but  that  he 
took  his  keeper  to  the  place  he  had  so  long  affirmed  that  he 
fired,  and  it  was  the  very  house  where  the  flames  first  broke 
out.'  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  Frenchman  was 
one  of  those  persons,  which  seasons  of  great  excitement . 
invariably  produce,  who  out  of  love  for  notoriety  accuse 
themselves  of  offences  of  which  they  are  perfectly  innocent. 
The  country  was  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  informers  every- 
where readily  appeared  to  give  evidence.  One  charming 
youth,  only  ten  years  of  age,  an  apothecary's  errand-boy. 
accused  his  father  and  mother,  John  and  Mary  Taylor,  of 
York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  of  having  helped  to  fire  the 
city,  and  of  having  taken  him  down  to  Acton  to  burn  a" 
house  in  that  village  !  Throughout  the  principal  towns, 
guiltless  persons  suspected  of  having  fire-balls  in  their 
possession  were  frequently  arrested  and  confined  in  the  city 
prison.  It  was  scarcely  possible  for  strangers  to  stand  about 
in  groups,  or  to  join  in  earnest  conversation,  without  being 
looked  upon  as  Papists  or  plotters.  Guests  on  arriving  at  an 
inn  were  searched,  their  names  written  down,  and  then  severely 
cross-examined  as  to  their  future  proceedings.  England 
was  more  like  a  city  in  a  state  of  siege  than  a  free  country.1 
To  calm  this  agitation,  the  rigours  of  intolerance  were 
1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  October — December,  1666. 
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freely  invoked.  For  those  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church  of 
England  there  was  no  security.  It  was  impossible  for  one 
who  was  an  Anglican  to  treat  with  an  enemy  or  to  plot  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  city  :  but  with  a  Papist,  a  Quaker,  a 
Dissenter,  every  treachery  and  diabolical  undertaking  were 
within  the  compass  of  his  creed.  All  priests  and  Jesuits,  at 
the  express  wish  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  expelled 
the  country.  The  laws  against  Roman  Catholics  were 
rigidly  enforced.  A  vote  was  passed  that  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  to  receive  the  Sacrament  according 
to  the  Church  of  England,  on  penalty  of  imprisonment.  All 
who  refused  to  take  the  oaths  of  Supremacy  and  Allegiance 
were  to  be  disarmed.  Quakers  and  other  Nonconformists  were 
sent  to  prison,  and  their  numerous  petitions  for  release  con- 
stitute no  small  portion  of  the  State  Papers  of  this  period. 
In  Holland  it  was  said  that  the  Court  bad  set  fire  to  London, 
whilst  in  Padua  an  account  of  the  conflagration  was  circulated 
in  Italian,  the  most  remarkable  portion  of  which  is  that  '  at 
Moorfields  the  King,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  nobles,  came  to 
see  Charles  the  First  avenged,  but,  moved  with  compassion, 
stimulated  the  people  to  exertion  by  working  themselves.' l 

London,  east  of  the  Temple,  being  one  mass  of  ruins,  the 
first  matter  to  be  attended  to,  now  that  the  flames  had  been 
got  under  and  the  national  fears  and  prejudices  fully 
avenged  by  the  imprisonment  of  foreigners,  Papists,  and 
Dissenters,  was  the  rebuilding  of  the  city.  Accordingly 
His  Majesty  issued  a  declaration  '  To  his  City  of  London, 
upon  occasion  of  the  late  calamity  by  the  lamentable  fire.' 
No  man's  loss  in  the  late  fire,  said  Charles,  was  comparable 
to  his ;  yet  he  hoped  to  live  to  see  a  much  more  beautiful 
city  than  the  one  that  had  been  consumed,  one  well  provided 
against  accidents  by  fire.  There  must,  therefore,  he  directed, 
be  no  hasty  rebuilding.  Should  any  persons,  on  pretence 
that  the  ground  was  their  own,  erect  '  unskilful '  houses,  the 
Lord  Mayor  was  authorised  to  give  orders  to  have  the  same 
pulled  down.  Brick  having  been  found  to  resist  and  even 
extinguish  fire,  all  houses  were  for  the  future  to  be  built  of 
brick  and  stone,  with  strongly-arched  cellars  in  the  base- 
ment. The  principal  streets  were  to  be  broad  and  open,  and 
no  alleys  allowed  unless  absolutely  necessary.  No  houses 
were  to  be  erected  within  some  few  feet  of  the  river,  and 
those  built  were  to  be  "  fair  structures  for  ornament.' 
1  State  Papas,  Domestic,  October  22,  1GJC. 
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Brewers,  dyers,  sugar-bakers,  and  others  whose  trades  were . 
carried  on  by  smoke,  were  to  dwell  together  in  some  quarter 
to  be  specially  assigned  to  them.  (Thus,  even  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  desirableness  of  a  fair  river  frontage  and 
the  nuisance  c  f  smoke  were  at  least  recognised  :  we  certainly 
have  taken  our  time  in  acting  upon  these  sensible  ideas.) 
A  survey  was  to  be  made  of  the  whole  ground,  and  each 
person  was  to  have  his  land  secured  him  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. With  regard  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  churches,  they 
were  to  be  recommended  to  the  charity  of  well-disposed 
persons.  His  Majesty  then  concluded  by  promising  that 
'  those  who  shall  erect  any  buildings  acccording  to  this  de- 
claration '  shall  have  the  hearth-money  duties  remitted  for 
seven  years.1  The  following  year  the  Rebuilding  Act  (19 
Chas.  II.  c.  3)  was  passed. 

The  loss  occasioned  by  the  Great  Fire  of  London  was  esti- 
mated at  1 3,000  houses,  89  churches,  including  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, and  property  to  the  amount  of  nearly  ten  millions  sterling. 

1  State  Pavers,  Domestic,  September  13, 16GG. 
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A   NATIONAL   SCARE. 

Going  out  of  church  immediately  after  sermon,  some  people  of  St. 
James'  parish  passed  by  and  told  me  the  enemy  had  entered  the  town. 

Harte. 

A  few  years  after  Charles  II.  had  heen  restored  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  a  war,  disgraceful  in  its  origin,  and  doubly 
disgraceful  by  the  marked  incapacity  with  which  it  was  con- 
ducted, was  forced  upon  the  United  Provinces. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Dutch,  their  commercial  rivalry  with 
the  English,  and  their  superiority  in  every  department  of 
trade,  were  viewed  with  extreme  jealousy  by  our  merchants. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  commercial  predominance  we  could 
not  obtain  by  superior  industry  and  ability  might  be 
attained  by  superior  strength.  Charles,  who  thought  he 
saw  a  prospect  of  filling  his  rapidly  emptying  treasury,  and 
who  hoped,  by  defeating  De  Witt,  the  Grand  Pensionary,  to 
reinstate  the  young  Prince  of  Orange  on  the  throne,  and  thus 
bring  the  States  to  a  dependence  upon  England,  had  no 
objection  to  the  war.  His  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  who 
hated  the  Dutch  because  they  opposed  a  new  African  company 
of  which  he  was  the  head,  and  who  wished  for  an  opportunity 
of  gaining  distinction,  cordially  sided  with  the  war  party, 
and  did  all  in  his  power  to  rouse  the  languid  Charles  to 
action.  Parliament,  acted  upon  by  the  avidity  of  the 
mercantile  classes,  voted  for  hostilities,  and  were  generous  in 
furnishing  supplies.  Satisfaction  was  demanded  from  the 
Dutch  for  imaginary  grievances ;  redress  was  refused,  and  war 
declared. 

On  the  victories  of  the  English  navy — for,  in  the  earlier 
engagements,  fortune  was  auspicious  to  the  fleet  of  Charles 
— France,  who  had  no  desire  to  see  England's  dominion  over 
the  seas  supreme,  united,  in  spite  of  all  entreaties  from  White- 
ball,  with  the  States-General.  A  third  enemy  now  appeared 
upon  the.  scene.     Denmark,  with  a   double-dealing  which 
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plainly  indicated  her  contempt  for  Charles  and  his  Govern- 
ment, quickly  followed  the  example  of  the  policy  of  Versailles, 
and  proved  a  most  irritating  thorn  in  our  side.  Thus  alone, 
England  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  storm  her  guilty  greed 
had  raised.  It  is  true  that  at  first  in  this  unequal  contest 
she  managed  to  inflict  severe  injuries  upon  the  enemy,  but 
Charles  was  soon  made  painfully  aware  that  the  ends  for 
which  the  war  had  been  undertaken  were  likely  to  prove 
entirely  abortive.  The  Dutch,  though  defeated  in  the 
different  engagements  that  ensued,  were  not  disheartened ; 
they  were  actively  making  preparations  to  recommence  hos- 
tilities ;  their  credit  stood  high,  and  money  was  never  lack- 
ing to  support  their  operations.  AVhilst  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  soured  and  impoverished,  her  towns  and  villages 
had  been  laid  low  by  the  terrible  plague,  her  capital  had  but 
recently  been  the  sport  of  the  flames,  and  now  to  her  dismay 
she  saw  the  whole  coast-line  of  Europe,  from  the  North  Cape 
to  the  Pyrenees,  arrayed  against  her  in  arms.  Charles  was 
not  the  man  to  extricate  himself  from  a  false  position 
by  a  resolute,  if  even  an  unjust,  policy.  He  hated  anything 
that  interfered  with  the  voluptuous  ease  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  and  this  Dutch  war  made  calls  upon  his  purse 
and  time  which  both  annoyed  and  embarrassed  him.  He 
threw  out  hints  which  were  carried  to  the  Hague  that  he  was 
not  indisposed  to  compromise  matters  ;  from  lording  it  as  the 
bully  he  now  pleaded  as  the  suppliant.  The  proud  country, 
but  a  few  years  before  the  terror  of  Europe,  began  to  repent 
her  of  her  rashness  and  to  sue  for  peace.  Negotiations  with 
regard  to  the  termination  of  hostilities  were  entered  into  at 
Breda,  and  the  proposals  of  Charles  were  discussed  by  the 
assembled  French,  Danish,  Dutch,  and  English  plenipo- 
tentiaries. 

Meanwhile  De  Witt  had  no  intention  of  calmly  abandon- 
ing the  advantages  fortune  had  been  gracious  enough  to 
place  in  his  hands.  He  thought  he  saw  an  opportunity  of 
striking  a  blow  which,  whilst  restoring  to  the  Dutch  the 
honour  lost  during  the  war,  would  at  the  same  time  obtain 
full  compensation  for  those  injuries  which  the  wanton 
ambition  and  injustice  of  the  English  had  inflicted.  He 
declined  to  agree  to  a  suspension  of  arms  during  the  con- 
duct of  the  negotiations  at  Breda,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with 
a  promptness  all  the  more  active  since  it  was  stimulated  by 
the  prospects  of  revenge,  he  hastened  all  naval  preparations, 
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and  was  soon  in  a  position  to  cairy  out  the  scheme  he 
meditated.  Thanks  to  republicans  like  Algernon  Sydney, 
who  had  taken  up  their  abode  at  the  Hague,  and  who  were 
among  the  bitterest  foes  of  the  policy  of  the  English  Council, 
the  Grand  Pensionary  knew  that  his  enemy — with  her  cap- 
tains incompetent,  her  sailors  unpaid  and  half  starved,  and 
her  navy  greatly  reduced  in  strength — was  incapable  of 
effecting  any  formidable  resistance,  and  that  he  had  only  to 
strike  rapidly  and  decisively  to  establish  himself  as  complete 
master  of  the  situation.  He  resolved  upon  teaching  Eng- 
land a  lesson  such  as  she  should  not  easily  forget,  and  to 
give  her  a  fright  such  as  she  had  not  experienced  since  the 
days  when  the  ■  Armada '  was  sighted  off  the  Lizard.  Ac- 
cordingly orders  were  issued  to  De  Ruyter,  the  dreaded 
Dutch  admiral,  for  his  fleet,  then  riding  at  anchor  in  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  to  bear  up  towards  the  east  coast  of  England, 
and  to  blockade  the  Thames.  At  midday,  June  1,  1667, 
his  ships  quitted  their  moorings,  and  once  again  in  our 
history  a  hostile  squadron  was  to  stand  out  to  sea  to  menace 
our  shores. 

These  preparations  created  no  little  consternation  in  the 
minds  of  the  Council  at  Whitehall.  Charles,  anxious  to 
save  all  the  money  he  could  for  his  own  pleasures,  and  feel- 
ing assured  that  the  negotiations  at  Breda  would  be  satis- 
factorily settled,  had  taken  the  first  opportunity,  when 
peace  was  proposed,  of  cutting  down  his  naval  expenses. 
He  had  written  to  the  Duke  of  York,  as  Lord  Admiral,  not 
to  keep  in  pay  such  third-rate  ships  as  had  been  ordered  to 
be  maintained,  to  discharge  all  men-of-war  which  required 
considerable  repairs,  and  to  lay  them  up  in  Portsmouth, 
and  to  retain  '  only  a  squadron  of  small  ships  to  distract  the 
enemy  and  disturb  their  trade.'  At  the  same  time  Sir 
William  Coventry,  a  Commissioner  of  Admiralty,  was  in- 
structed to  request  the  Navy  Commissioners  to  reduce  the 
crews  of  the  fire-ships  then  stationed  at  Portsmouth,  Dover, 
Harwich,  and  Chatham,  and  to  leave  them  '  only  a  sufficient 
number  to  do  service,  or  at  the  most  so  many  as  may  suffice 
to  weigh  their  anchors.' 1  The  same  absurd  policy  of  dis- 
bandment  and  reduction  before  peace  was  definitely  assured, 
was  also  adopted  in  our  military  establishments.  The  garri- 
sons which  guarded  our  ports  were  ill  supplied  with  ammu- 
nition,  the  forts   along   the   coast   were    unprotected,    and 

1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  edited  by  Mrs.  Groen,  May  24  said  29, 1CG7. 
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volunteers  for  active  service  discouraged.  '  The  Dutch  are 
known  to  be  abroad,'  moans  chatty  Sam  Pepys,  '  with 
eighty  sail  of  ships  of  war  and  twenty  fire-ships,  and  the 
French  come  into  the  Channel  with  twenty  sail  of  men-of- 
war  and  five  fire-ships,  while  we  have  not  a  ship  at  sea  to 
do  them  any  hurt  with,  but  are  calling  in  all  we  can,  whil  3 
our  ambassadors  are  treating  at  Breda,  and  the  Dutch  look 
upon  them  as  come  to  beg  peace,  and  use  them  accordingly.' 

When,  however — thanks  to  the  escape  of  French  pri- 
soners from  Rochelle,  and  to  the  return  of  fishing  smacks — it 
began  to  be  definitely  ascertained  that  the  country  was 
threatened  by  a  Dutch  iuvasion,  less  insane  measures  were 
put  into  operation.  Every  one  was  struck  with  anger 
and  terror ;  trade  was  at  a  standstill,  and  outward-bound 
merchantmen  hastened  back  to  the  nearest  English  port  for 
shelter.  The  Council  roused  itself  to  action.  Lord  Arling- 
ton sent  despatches  to  the  Lords- Lieutenant  of  the  eastern 
and  southern  maritime  counties,  requesting  them  to  give 
orders  to  the  militia  of  their  respective  shires  to  'be  in  such 
a  readiness  that  upon  the  shortest  warning  they  may  as- 
semble and  be  in  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  coast,  in  case 
of  any  attempt  or  appearance  of  the  enemy's  fleet ;  taking 
care  in  the  meantime  that  the  several  beacons  upon  and  near 
the  coast  be  duly  watched  by  the  respective  hundreds  in 
which  they  are,  for  the  preventing  any  surprise  or  sudden 
descent  of  the  enemy.'  They  were  also  to  present  an  im- 
posing, even  if  hollow,  front  to  the  foe.  'His  Majesty,' con- 
tinues Arlington,  '  commands  me  particularly  to  mind  you 
that,  in  all  places  where  you  shall  be  obliged  to  make  head 
or  appear  to  the  enemy,  you  make  the  greatest  show  you 
can  in  numbers,  and  more  especially  of  horse,  even  though 
it  be  of  such  as  are  otherwise  wholly  unfit  and  improper  for 
nearer  service,  horse  being  the  force  that  will  most  discou- 
rage the.  enemy  from  landing  for  any  such  attempt.'  Fire- 
ships  were  hastily  collected  and  fitted  with  ingredients  from 
the  Tower ;  whilst  competent  men  were  to  be  pressed  into 
the  service  without  the  authorities  staying  for  warrants  or 
orders.  '  The  time  will  not  permit  the  observation  of  these 
forms ;  pray  use  all  possible  despatch,'  writes  Sir  W.  Coven- 
try, who  a  few  days  ago  was  suggesting  reduction. 

Along  the  coast  the  militia  were  rapidly  getting  underarms, 
and  the  Deputy-Lieutenants  of  Kent,  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  governors  of  the  different  forts,  were  arranging  the 
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best  measures  for  defence.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Essex 
was  ordered  to  send  to  Lee  such  of  the  troops  as  were  not 
already  despatched  to  Harwich.  Half  the  militia  of  Hert- 
fordshire were  ordered  to  Barnet.  Half  the  militia  of 
Surrey  were  marched  to  South  war  k  and  Lambeth,  whilst 
the  other  half  were  commanded  to  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness at  the  shortest  notice.  The  men  of  "Wiltshire  and 
Berkshire  were  sent  to  protect  the  Isle  of  Wight,  those  of 
Dorsetshire  to  Portland  and  Weymouth,  whilst  a  detach- 
ment from  Hampshire  was  told  off  to  Portsmouth.  At 
Harwich  the  young  Duke  of  Monmouth,  with  a  large  body 
of  the  aristocracy  and  the  country  gentry,  was  on  guard, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch.  The  fortifications  along 
the  coast  were  under  the  special  inspection  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  Sir  Edward  Spragg,  nicknamed  the  '  Ii'ish  Papist ' 
by  the  people  who  hated  him  on  account  of  his  religion, 
protected  the  Med  way.  At  Gillingham  a  strong  chain  was 
thrown  across  the  river,  and  beyond  it  lay  the  King's  ships. 
To  complete  the  measures  adopted  for  the  safety  of  the 
country,  orders  were  issued  that  no  accounts  should  be 
juinted  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  men-of-war,  nor  any  news 
circulated  except  under  directions  from  Government,  '  such 
a  course  being  dangerous  when  the  enemy  are  masters  of  the 
seas.' l 

Undeterred  by  these  preparations,  the  squadron  of  De 
Buyter  bore  up  towards  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  the  thunder 
of  his  guns  could  be  plainly  heard  at  Harwich  and  Dover, 
bombarding  some  helpless  village  or  maritime  hamlet.  The 
following  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Dutch  'in  the 
river  of  London,  and  in  the  haven  of  Chatham,  and  the 
Isle  of  Sheppey,' Ls  from  a  civrious  journal  printed  at  Am- 
sterdam, a  copy  of  which  is  now  amongst  the  State  Papers.2 

'The  Dutch  fleet,'  it  begins,  'set  sail  June  1,  1667, 
under  command  of  Lieut. -Admiral  de  Buyter.  On  the 
4th  a  heavy  storm  arose  from  the  south-south-west,  by 
which  some  ships  were  forced  to  cut  their  anchors ;  but  on 
the  7th  they  again  came  safely  to  anchor  before  the  river  of 
London.     On  this  the  Admiral  put  out  a  signal  for  all  the 

1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  June  4-10,  1607. 

2  Ibid.  June  18,  1667.  '  Description  of  the  attack  made  by  the  Dutch 
fleet  on  the  English  ships  in  the  Thames  at  Chatham  and  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey,  and  of  all  their  proceedings  from  June  1-13,  with  a  plan  of  the 
Thames  rind  an  engraving  of  the  engagement.' 
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principal  officers  to  come  on  board  and  hold  a  council  of 
war,  how  they  might  best  sail  up  the  river  of  London,  with 
some  of  the  lightest  ships,  to  see  whether  they  could  there 
take  some  of  the  King's  ships.  Thereupon  on  the  9th  seven- 
teen ships  of  war,  four  advice  boats,  and  four  fire-ships 
sailed  up  the  river  Thames,  under  command  of  Lieut-Ad- 
miral Van  Ghent,  with  whom  went  De  Witt  as  deputy  of 
their  High  Mightinesses  the  States-General,  in  the  ship 
"  Agatha."  The  same  evening  they  arrived  between  Queens- 
borough  and  Gravesend,  but  there  being  nothing  to  be  done 
there,  on  the  10th  they  came  back  to  Queensborough,  where 
De  Ruyter  had  some  ships  to  support  them. 

1  Having  returned  to  the  river  of  Rochester,  conquering 
the  Island  of  Sheppey  and  Queensborough,  a  stronghold  lying 
thereon,  they  thought  good  to  attack  the  fort  of  Sheerness, 
which  the  English  were  beginning  to  make,  a  little  while 
before,  for  the  defence  of  the  passage  to  Rochester  and 
Chatham.  Our  cannons  so  stormed  the  place  that  the 
enemy  left  it,  before  Colonel  Dolman,  who  had  been  sent 
for  by  some  messengers,  had  arrived.1  Our  people  found 
there  an  entire  royal  magazine,  with  heavy  anchors  aud 
cables,  and  hundreds  of  masts.  Our  people  took  on  board 
the  ships  as  many  of  the  cables,  masts,  and  round  woods  as 
they  could,  and  they  also  acquired  fifteen  heavy  pieces, 
shooting  balls  of  18  lbs.  ;  the  rest  was  destroyed  or  rendered 
useless,  and  the  magazine  burnt.  The  damage  done  to  the 
English  at  this  island  was  estimated  at  more  than  four  tons 
of  gold.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  fruitful  island.  Every  one 
was  strictly  forbidden,  on  pain  of  heavy  punishment,  to 
injure  the  inhabitants  in  life  or  goods.' 

Sheerness  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  De  Ruyter  pur- 
sued his  victorious  progress  by  sailing  up  the  Medway  to 
bombard  Chatham,  and  to  attack  the  King's  ships  riding  at 
anchor,  to  guard  the  invulnerable  chain  that  had  been 
thrown  across  the  river. 

'On  the  12th,'  continues  the  Dutch  journal,  'the  wind 
being  east-north-east,  the  Hollanders  sailed  before  the  tide 

1  '  June  11. — This  morning  Pett  (ship-builder  to  the  Admiralty)  write* 
us  word  that  Sheerness  is  lost  last  night  after  two  or  three  hours'  dispute. 
The  enemy  hath  possessed  himself  of  that  place  ;  which  is  very  sad,  and 
puts  us  in  great  fears  of  Chatham.' — Pepys'  Diary. 

'  Sheerness  Fort  was  not  in  posture  of  defence,  for  the  which  Sir  R. 
Snrags;  is  much  blamed.'  To  Lord  Conway. — State  Papers,  Domestic,  June 
15,  1667. 
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about  four  miles  up  the  river  of  Chatham,-  under  command 
of  Thomas  Tobias.  There  they  made  a  severe  attack.  Be- 
fore their  coming  the  English  had  sunk  there  seven  fire- 
ships,  and  enclosed  the  river  with  a  thick  and  heavy  iron 
chain  running  on  pulleys,  which  turned  on  wheels.  Six  of 
their  ships,  distributed  in  good  order,  lay  before  the  chain; 
at  the  one  end  lay  four,  and  at  the  other  end  two  stout 
frigates,  which  crossed  the  water.' 

And  now  humiliation  was  to  be  in  store  for  the  Eng- 
lish. '  With  more  than  mortal  boldness,'  the  journal  goes 
on  to  record,  '  the  Dutch  made  an  attack  against  all 
these  dangers.  Captain  Brakel  offered  himself,  and  at- 
tacking with  his  frigate  an  English  frigate  called  the 
"  Jonathan "  of  forty  guns,  took  it  and  burnt  another 
English  frigate  by  means  of  a  fire-ship;  then  the  other 
four  ships  were  left  by  their  comrades,  the  crews  in  con- 
fusion sprang  overboard,  and  our  people,  took  the  ship 
"  Boyal  Charles,"  fitted  to  bear  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  with  thirty-two  guns  on  board  :  it  was  formerly  com- 
manded by  the  English  Admiral  Monk.  Nothing  more 
costly  has  been  made  in  England,  and  it  must  have  cost 
almost  100,000  dollars  in  the  gilding  alone.  They  also  took 
the  "Charles  the  Fifth,"  which  with  two  others  of  the 
largest  ships,  the  "Matthias"  and  "Castle  of  Honingen," 
are  burnt.  The  chain  was  burnt  into  pieces,  and  all  with- 
in it  destroyed  and  annihilated  :  so  that  the  English  lost 
the  Admirals  of  the  red  and  white  flag,  besides  others  of 
their  largest  ships,  as  the  "  Royal  Charles,"  the  "  Royal 
Oak,"  the  "  Loyal  London,"  the  "  Royal  James,"  which  they 
had  sunk,  the  "Matthias,"  the  "Charles  the  Fifth,"  the 
"  Castle  of  Honingen,"  and  two  stout  frigates,  the  one 
named  the  "  Jonathan  ;  "  besides  two  other  laige  ships  and 
a  good  number  of  fire-ships,  which  they  had  sunk  to  stop 
the  passage.  On  land  our  people  did  not  do  much,  for  all  was 
in  commotion,  and  the  English  with  12,000  men  came 
against  them  in  arms:  so  the  Dutch  abandoned  the  places 
which  they  had  taken,  and  came  again  with  their  ships  into 
the  river  Thames.  Vice-Admiral  Van  Ghent  was  person- 
ally present  throughout,  and  with  other  brave  heroes  of  our 
fatherland  manfully  forwarded  this  great  work.  God  keep 
them  henceforth  and  give  them  yet  more  success  in  their 
actions,  that  beloved  peace  may  again  descend  from  heaven 
upon  us,  and  pride  be  put  down.' 
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The  merchants'  ships  they  will  burn  ;  oh  tell 
How  first  he  should  guard  his  own  shores  well  t 
For  rumour  reports,  all  the  country  over, 
That  the  wolf  was  burned  in  his  own  cover. 

This  version  of  England's  defeat,  though  -written  by  the 
enemy,  is  substantially  true,  and  amply  borne  out  by  the  rest 
of  the  correspondence  before  us.1  Letter  after  letter  was 
despatched  from  Chatham  to  Whitehall,  and  all  told  the 
same  sad  tale  :  the  Dutch  had  forced  the  chain  at  Chatham, 
had  with  little  opposition  burned  several  of  the  finest  ships  in 
the  English  navy,  and  had  carried  off  the  '  Royal  Charles,' 
the  pride  of  the  fleet,  as  a  trophy  to  Holland.  Yet  the 
victory  of  the  Dutch  is  not  such  a  matter  of  surprise,  when 
we  learn  how  ill  supplied  the  English  were  with  the  means 
of  resistance.  '  You  may  wonder,'  writes  Captain  Neville  to 
his  brother  at  Rome,2  '  our  block-houses  did  so  little  service 
against  the  Dutch ;  but  their  Captains,  being  questioned,  are 
come  off'  well,  having  made  it  appear  that  they  have  long 
since  made  their  defects  known  to  the  Council.  Some 
wanted  guns,  some  platforms  to  mount  them  upon,  and 
carriages,  others  bullets,  others  had  bullets  too  big  for  their 
guns.  The  answer  from  the  Council  was,  they  needed  not  to 
trouble  themselves,  for  the  peace  being  as  good  as  concluded, 
they  would  not  order  any  more  money  to  be  issued.'  The 
honour  and  fame  of  his  kingdom  were  trifles  utterly  beneath 
the  notice  of  the  idle  and  voluptuous  Charles.  '  Sir  H. 
Cholmly,'  writes  Pepys,  '  came  to  me  this  day  and  tells  me 
the  Court  is  as  mad  as  ever,  and  that  the  night  the  Dutch 
burned  our  ships  the  King  did  sup  with  my  Lady  Castlemaine, 
at  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth's,  and  they  were  all  mad  in 
hunting  of  a  poor  moth.' 

The  country,  however,  did  not  regard  this  national 
disgrace  with  the  indifference  of  the  Court.  Apart  from  the 
shame  which  ignoble  defeat  must  ever  occasion  in  the 
patriotic  and  the  high-minded,  Englishmen,  impoverished 
and  defenceless,  knew  not  to  what  bitter  ends  the  Dutch 
might  yet  press  the  victory  they  had  gained.  '  Was  England,' 
men  asked,  '  which  had  wrecked  the  Armada,  only  to  have 
escaped  the  Spaniard  to  become  the  victim  of  the  hated 
Dutchman1?'     The  greatest  excitement  prevailed,  and  the 

1  State  Papers,  Domestic.     See   Letters  to  Lord  Conway   and   Sir  J. 
Williamson,  June  14  and  15,  1667. 
1  Ibid.     June  20,  1667. 
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temper  of  the  people  was  in  one  of  its  ugliest  moods.  '  The 
members  of  the  Council,'  Pepys  tells  us,  '  were  ready  to  fall 
together  by  the  ears  at  the  Council  table,  arraigned  one 
another  of  being  guilty  of  the  counsel  that  brought  us  into 
this  misery  by  laying  up  all  the  great  ships.'  Clarendon,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  had  advised  the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  the 
fortifying  of  useless  Tangiers,  and  the  marriage  with  the 
sterile  Catherine  of  Portugal,  had  his  windows  broken  and 
his  trees  cut  down ;  a  gibbet  was  painted  upon  his  gate,  '  and 
these  three  words  writ,  "  Three  sights  to  be  seen,  Dunkirk, 
Tangier,  and  a  barren  Queene." '  The  sailors,  whose  pay 
was  in  arrears,  and  who  heard  of  their  King  lavishing  vast 
sums  upon  the  ladies  of  his  harem,  threatened  to  desert  to 
the  Dutch,  whilst  their  wives  walked  up  the  streets  crying 
out  in  front  of  the  offices  of  the  Navy  Commissioners, 
'  This  comes  of  your  not  paying  our  husbands,  and  now 
your  work  is  undone  or  done  by  hands  that  understand  it 
not ! ' 

In  the  City  men  knew  not  which  way  to  turn,  so 
paralysed  were  they  by  fear  and  confusion.  '  The  merchants 
are  undone,'  writes  one  John  Rush  worth.1  '  Our  great 
bankers  of  money  have  shut  up  their  shops.  People  are 
ready  to  tear  their  hair  off  their  heads.  Great  importunity 
hath  been  used  at  Whitehall  for  a  Parliament,  and  more 
particularly  by  Sir  George  Saville,  but  nothing  will  prevail ; 
there  is  one  great  gownman  against  it,  and  all  the  bishops 
and  Papists,  and  all  those  who  have  conjured  and  cheated  the 
King.  News  came  this  day  to  the  King,  that  the  French 
are  come  from  Brest  and  appear  before  the  Isle  of  "Wight ; 
some  at  Court  give  out  that  they  are  friends  and  not  enemies. 
We  expect  the  Dutch  as  far  as  Woolwich.  People  are  fled 
from  Greenwich  and  Blackwall  with  their  families  and 
children.  We  are  betrayed,  let  it  light  where  it  will.'  The 
agent  of  Lord  Conway  takes  the  same  desponding  view  of 
matters,  and  thus  writes  to  his  master  :  2  '  Upon  the  first 
attempt  of  the  Dutch  at  Chatham,'  he  says,  dating  his  letter 
from  London, '  here  was  such  an  astonishment  upon  men's 
hearts,  that  every  one  went  to  his  goldsmith  to  recall  his 
moneys,  but  they  were  all  sent  back  empty-handed,  and  the 
King  was  forced  to  set  forth  a  declaration  to  save  the  said 

1  State   Papers,    Domestic.     See    Letters  to    Lord  Conway  and  Sir  J. 
Williamson,  June  16,  1667. 
*  Ibid.    June  29,  1667. 
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goldsmiths  from  being  so  much  persecuted  as  they  were. 
Since  that,  people's  hearts  are  a  little  better  settled,  though 
we  still  lie  under  the  same  prejudice  of  uncertainty  as  before. 
As  to  matter  of  peace  from  Breda,  'tis  written  that  the 
common  people  in  Holland  are  so  satisfied  since  the  late  loss 
and  disgrace,  never  to  be  forgotten  by  us,  that  they  talk  no 
more  of  peace,  but  on  such  high  terms  as  I  hope  we  are  not 
yet  so  low  as  to  submit  unto  them,  though  I  confess  we  are 
lower  already  than  I  did  ever  fear  to  see  poor  England,  and 
in  such  a  strait  as  we  know  not  scarce  how  to  help  ourselves. 
.  .  .  Never  was  England  brought  to  such  an  extremity, 
never  so  benumbed  with  such  a  lethargy,  that,  seeing  our 
•enemies  so  watchful,  so  providing,  and  at  last  so  provided,  we 
still  were  so  resolvedly  blind  as  not  to  endeavour  the  pre- 
vention of  those  miseries  which  almost  every  eye  could  have 
easily  foreseen  ;  but  the  observation  of  the  old  heathen  tak^s 
place:  Quos  Jupiter  vult perdere prius dementat.  However, 
after  all  this  complaint  I  will  yet  hope  that  God  will  have 
mercy  upon  us,  and  that  we  may  once  more  be  in  capacity  to 
defend  ourselves  and  to  terrify  our  enemies.' 

As  is  always  the  case  when  disaster  overtakes  either  a 
nation  or  an  individual,  rumour  exaggerated  the  evil.  It 
began  to  be  reported  that  not  only  had  the  Dutch  burnt 
Chatham,  but  that  they  had  also  burnt  Qneensborougl', 
Gravesend,  Harwich,  Colchester,  and  Dover;  that  the 
French  were  massing  their  forces  at  Dunkirk  for  the  invasion 
of  England ;  that  there  were  traitors  not  only'in  the  Council, 
but  amongst  the  troops  drawn  up  to  defend  our  shores;  and 
that  the  King,  disgusted  and  intimidated,  had  fled  from  his 
throne  and  gone  no  one  knew  whither.1  The  contents  of  the 
State  Papers  of  this  time  reveal  to  us  the  agitation  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  provinces.  'When  we  heard,'  writes  one  Watts 
from  Deal  to  Sir  J.  Williamson,2  '  the  Dutch  were  gone  up 
the  river,  and  some  of  our  best  ships  fired  by  them,  and  the 
"  Royal  Charles"  in  their  possession,  and  little  or  no  opposition, 
the  common  people  and  almost  all  others  ran  mad,  some  cry- 
ing out  we  were  sold,  others  that  there  were  traitors  in  the 
Council ;  then  the  loss  of  Dunkirk,  the  dividing  of  the  fleet, 
the  disbanding  of  the  army,  the  non-payment  of  the  seamen, 
and  permitting  so  many  merchant  ships  to  go  out  of  the  land, 

1  State  Papers,  Domestic.     See  Letters  to  Lord   Conway  and  Sir  J. 
Williamson,  June  13, 14,  and  17,  1667. 

2  Ibid.    June  15  and  18,  1667. 
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and  several  other  things  were  called  in  question.  .  .  .  None 
abuse  their  judgment  so  much  as  to  blaspheme  his  most 
Sacred  Majesty,  but  desperate  outcries  against  some  great 
persons  whom  they  commonly  name.  I  have  several  times 
been  in  great  danger,  desiring  them  out  of  their  passion. 
Most  eminent  people  of  this  place  have  sent  their  goods  to 
Sandwich  or  Canterbury.'  As  at  Deal,  so  at  Hull.  '  We 
are  here  much  terrified,'  writes  Charles  Wittington,1  'at  the 
unexpected  news  of  the  Dutch  firing  four  of  our  great  ships 
and  taking  one,  and  ten  more  being  in  great  danger ;  and 
some  do  not  stick  to  say,  things  were  better  ordered  in 
Cromwell's  time,  for  then  seamen  had  all  their  pay,  and  were 
not  permitted  to  swear,  but  were  clapped  in  the  bilboes ;  and 
if  the  officers  did,  they  were  turned  out,  and  then  God  gave 
them  a  blessing  to  them  ;  but  now,  all  men  are  for  making 
themselves  great,  and  few  mind  the  King  and  the  nation's 
interest,  but  mind  plays  and  women,  and  fling  away  much 
money  that  would  serve  to  pay  the  seamen.  This  is  the 
seamen's  discourse.' 

One  Bentham  thus  makes  moan  from  Lowick :  '  Lord  ! 
that  it  was  possible  that  after  the  first  tidings  of  the 
Dutch  fleet  coming  out  upon  some  desperate  design,  no 
platforms  were  raised,  nor  sufficient  cannon  mounted, 
nor  soldiers  sent  to  make  a  considerable  defence  !  How 
strangely  were  all  our  councillors  lulled  into  a  dead  sleep 
of  security,  that  nothing  less  than  so  mortal  a  blow  and  irre- 
parable a  loss  could  awaken  them !  Must  we  be  the  first 
that  are  registered  to  posterity  for  casting  or  giving  away  our 
principal  arms,  both  of  offence  and  defence,  while  we  treat 
with  a  numerous,  malicious,  armed,  and  active  enemy  1 ' 2 
From  Lowestoft  and  Aldborough,  people  were  hastily  re- 
moving their  goods  into  the  interior.  At  Yarmouth  the 
sailors  were  much  enraged,  and  '  every  one  talks  at  a  strange 
rate,'  whilst  the  drums  were  beating  for  volunteers  to  enlist 
under  Lord  Townshend.  At  Lynn,  '  the  news  of  the  burning 
of  our  ships  by  the  Hollanders  causes  strange  discourse.'  At 
Hull,  the  people  '  were  afflicted  but  not  daunted,  and  care 
was  taken  to  suppress  intestine  enemies  and  repulse  invaders.' 
At  Whitby,  all  were  much  perplexed  that  the  Dutch  vapour 
so  publicly  in  the  Thames.'     At  Newcastle,  '  people  were  at 

1   State  Papers,  Domestic,  June  1G,  16G7. 

•  Ibid.    See  Letters  to  Lord  Conway  and  Sir  J.  Williamson,  June  16, 
1G67. 
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their  wits'  end,'  and  gave  up  the  place  as  lost.  Chester,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Nonconformists,  '  was  much  perplexed. 
Some  said  we  were  asleep,  or  should  have  fortified  ourselves, 
knowing  the  enemy  near.  All  concluded  that  there  was 
treachery  in  the  business,  and  hoped  the  contrivers  would 
receive  the  reward  due  to  those  who  betray  King  and  country.' 
At  Minehead,  '  the  loss  of  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  was 
resented  as  the  greatest  dishonour  that  ever  the  King  and 
kingdom  lay  under,  especially  when  discourses  and  prepara- 
tions were  but  of  peace.'  At  Plymouth,  '  the  news  of  the 
Dutch  fleet  lying  in  the  Thames  makes  many  look  sadly.' 
Throughout  the  correspondence,  anger,  astonishment,  fear, 
patriotism,  and  a  longing  for  revenge  are  uppermost  in  the 
different  writers'  breasts.  Bristol,1  owing  to  the  number  of 
disaffected  persons  it  harboured,  appears  to  have  been  the 
only  port  which  showed  itself  favourable  to  the  enemy. 

Fortunately  for  England,  De  Ruyter  failed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  victory  he  had  gained  and  the  panic  he  had 
created.  The  forts  of  Gravesend,  Tilbury,  and  the  Tower, 
ill-supplied  with  ammunition  and  out  of  repair,  alone  stood 
between  him  and  London.  Had  he  issued  orders  for  his 
ships  to  sail  up  the  river,  nothing  could  have  prevented 
the  capital  from  falling  into  his  hands.  These  instructions, 
happily  for  us — whether  he  feared  the  vessels  sunk  off 
Blackwall  to  hinder  his  progress,  or  whether  he  objected  to 
trusting  his  fleet  within  a  narrow  channel,  or  whether  he 
rated  too  highly  the  enthusiasm  of  the  militia  drawn  up  to 
defend  the  coast,  or  whatever  was  the  reason — De  Ruyter 
failed  to  give.  Taking  advantage  of  the  ebb,  he  dropped 
down  to  the  buoy  of  the  Nore,  much  to  the  surprise  and 
relief  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis.2 

This  unexpected  retreat  of  the  Dutch  restored  the  nation 
to  its  senses,  and  plans  of  defence  were  discussed  on  all  sides, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  humiliation  of  the  past  from  being 
repeated.  At  such  a  crisis  the  impoverished  state  of  the 
exchequer  became  bitterly  felt,  and  crushed  all  energy  and 
activity  at  their  very  outset.  Nothing  could  be  done  for 
want  of  ready  money.  The  men  in  the  dockyards  were  so 
mutinous  at  their  wages  not  being  forthcoming,  that  at 
Chatham  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  could  only  persuade  three 

1  State  Papers,  Domestic.     See  Letters  to  Lord  Conway  and  Sir  J. 
Williamson,  June  1G,  lti67. 

2  Ibid.    June  16,  16G7. 
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workmen  out  of  a  body  of  eleven  hundred  to  do  any  busi- 
ness.1 Ships  that  ought  to  have  been  put  at  once  in  com- 
mission were  lying  still  untouched  in  dock,  because  the 
Navy  Commissioners  had  no  funds  for  the  necessary  repairs 
and  fittings.  Unpaid  sailors  went  loafing  about  the  quays 
or  singing  in  companies  up  and  down  the  streets,  vowing 
they  would  desert  to  France  or  to  Holland  unless  they  had 
their  due.  Merchants  and  contractors  declined  to  supply 
any  more  goods  to  the  Government  unless  their  past  accounts 
were  settled.  It  was  evident  to  the  Council  that  the  first 
step  was  to  raise  supplies,  as  without  money  all  talk  of  de- 
fensive measures  was  but  waste  of  time.  The  loyalty  of  the 
people  of  all  grades  was  therefore  appealed  to.  A  circular 
was  drawn  up,  nominally  by  the  King,  asking  for  help. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  was  instructed  to  make  its  contents 
known  to  the  legal  profession ;  the  Lords-Lieutenant  were 
to  be  the  channels  of  communication  with  the  aristocracy 
and  the  landed  gentry  ;  whilst  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  to  appeal  to  the  clergy,2 '  because,'  said  the  pious  Charles, 
'  you  are  to  deal  with  a  sort  of  persons  endued  with  discre- 
tion and  ingenuity,  who  cannot  forget  what  tenderness  we 
have  for  them,  what  care  to  protect  and  support  them,  and 
how  much  their  interest  and  welfare  is  involved  in  ours.' 
In  this  begging  letter  all  loyal  subjects  were  enjoined, 
'  owing  to  the  insolent  spirit  of  our  enemies,'  to  make  a 
voluntary  liberal  advance  of  what  sums  of  money  they  can 
afford  by  way  of  loan  towards  the  supply  of  our  present  and 
pressing  occasions  in  this  time  of  public  danger ;'  nor  did 
his  Majesty  doubt  'but  that  your  endeavours,  which  we 
assure  ourself  you  will  engage  to  the  utmost,  will  meet  with 
so  much  loyalty  and  prudence  in  them  as  easily  to  produce 
what  we  reasonably  expect,  a  speedy  and  cheerful  compliance 
with  our  necessities  in  this  so  important  a  juncture  of 
affairs.'  3 

When  the  squire  and  poor  vicar  were  appealed  to,  it  was 
not  probable  that  so  wealthy  a  corporation  as  that  of  the 
East  India  Company  would  escape.  Accordingly,  a  circular 
was  addressed  to  the  directors,  applying  to  them  '  for  a 
present  loan  of  20,000^  for  the  use  of  our  navy  ; '  and  '  such 
is  the  importance  of  this  conjuncture,  that  we  cannot  think 
you  will  wonder  if  we  be  more  than  ordinary  pressing  in 

1   State  Papers,  Domestic,  June  14,  1667. 

»  Ibid.    Entry  Book,  26,  p.  11.  3  Ibid.    June  21,  1607. 
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this  desire,  in  which  you  will  do  us  a  very  seasonable 
service;  and  we  assure  you  it  shall,  upon  occasion,  be 
readily  remembered  to  the  advantage  of  your  Company,  in 
any  its  concerns  wherein  you  shall  "have  need  of  our  royal 
favour  and  protection.' '  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  urgency  with 
which  he  pressed  these  appeals  for  pecuniary  aid,  the  King 
declined  to  set  an  example  of  economy.  His  Court  was  as 
extravagant  and  luxurious  as  ever.  Though  he  demanded 
contributions  for  the  maintenance  of  his  navy  and  for  the 
defence  of  his  kingdom  against  the  enemy,  he  had  always 
the  means  at  hand  to  reward  a  favourite  or  to  enrich  a 
mistress.  Surrounded  by  a  terrible  distress,  with  provisions 
scarce,  and  coal  at  five  pounds  a  chaldron,  the  establishment 
of  the  Court  was  a  byword  for  waste  and  iniquitous  profu- 
sion. '  God  forgive  us  all ! '  sighs  Pepys.  '  It  was  computed 
that  the  Parliament  had  given  the  King  for  this  war  only, 
besides  all  prizes,  and  besides  the  200,000/.  which  he  was  to 
spend  of  his  own  revenue,  to  guard  the  sea,  above  5,000,000/. 
and  odd  100,000/.,  which  is  a  most  prodigious  sum.  It  is 
strange  how  everybody  do  nowadays  reflect  upon  Oliver  and 
commend  him,  what  brave  things  he  did,  and  made  all  the 
neighbour  princes  fear  him  ;  while  here  a  prince,  come  in 
with  all  the  love  and  prayers  and  good  liking  of  his  people, 
who  have  given  greater  signs  of  loyalty  and  willing- 
ness to  serve  him  with  their  estates  than  ever  was  done 
by  any  people,  hath  lost  all  so  soon,  that  it  is  a  miracle 
what  way  a  man  could  devise  to  lose  so  much  in  so  little 
time.' 

Still,  in  spite  of  the  worthless  sovereign  then  on  the 
throne,  the  loyalty  of  the  nation  declined  to  be  appealed  to 
in  vain.  The  Ordnance  Commissioners,  who  had  previously 
lent  40,000/.,  added  to  the  loan  another  20,000/.  The 
London  citizens  offered  10,000/.  to  be  spent  entirely  on 
fortifying  Gravesend,  Tilbury,  Woolwich,  Sheerness,  and 
other  places  on  the  Thames ;  and  Prince  Rupert,  assisted  by 
Lord  Craven,  was  ordered  to  superintend  the  proceedings. 
Instructions  were  given  to  fill  the  magazines  at  Greenwich 
and  Blackwall  with  ammunition.  Vessels  heavily  laden 
with  stones  were  sunk  off  Woolwich  and  Blackwall,  whilst 
between  Woolwich  and  London  Bridge  were  stationed  '  70 
bilanders,  70  or  80  smacks,  and  337  other  ships,  some  great, 

1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  July  5,  1667. 
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some  less,'  for  the  protection  of  the  river.1  It  appears  that 
the  owners  of  these  vessels  strongly  objected  to  their  shipping 
being  pressed  into  the  King's  service  without  compensation, 
and  demanded  a  month's  pay  in  advance.  They  were,  how- 
ever, politely  informed  by  Sir  Wm.  Coventry  that  'the 
King  hath  taken  other  men's  ships  and  sunk  them,  and  may 
take  theirs  also  in  this  case,  as  justly  as  the  others.  The 
intention  at  present  is  only  to  use  them  to  protect  the  river 
Thames  ;  if  they  be  used  further,  there  will  be  opportunity 
of  timely  notice  of  it,  and  the  owners  in  that  case  will  have 
all  reasonable  satisfaction.'  2  Besides,  added  Sir  William, 
the  proprietors  of  these  vessels  should  remember  that  their 
ships  were  taken  up  for  the  defence  and  security  of  their  own 
interest  as  well  as  that  of  others  in  the  river.  With  this 
consolation  the  murmuring  owners  had  to  content  them- 
selves. 

During  the  last  few  days  a  westerly  breeze  sprang  up, 
and  a  heavy  fog  hung  like  a  shroud  over  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames.  The  watchers  consequently  failed  to  detect  the 
position  of  the  enemy,  but  it  was  rumoured  that  the  Dutch 
flats  were  hovering  about  the  east  coast,  awaiting  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  effect  a  landing.  Consequently,  great 
excitement  prevailed  at  the  ports  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
De  Ruyter's  vessel.  At  Harwich,  several  troops  of  horse 
and  companies  of  militia  held  themselves  in  readiness  for 
action,  whilst  colliers  disguised  as  men-of-war,  with  jack, 
ensign,  and  pendant,  were  laid  across  the  arm  of  the  sea 
from  Landguard  Fort  to  the  side  beacon,  with  holes  cut  in 
their  sterns,  ready  to  be  sunk  in  case  of  the  enemy's 
approach.  At  Ipswich,  vessels  were  anchored  in  front  of  the 
harbour,  prepared  to  be  sent  to  the  bottom  at  the  first  inti- 
mation of  a  Dutch  invasion.  Yarmouth  was  ready  for  any 
emergency.  '  We  have  here,'  writes  Sir  William  Doyley  to 
Sir  Peter  Gleane,3  '  2,000  foot  and  five  troops  of  good  horse ; 
if  the  enemy  land,  we  resolve  to  sally  with  1,000  foot  and 
four  troops,  to  try  their  metal  upon  the  Downs.  If  they 
attack  us  by  boats,  we  are  prepared  to  make  our  defence  to 
the  utmost.  A  good  ship  is  ready  at  the  boom  to  be  sunk, 
if  there  be  occasion ;  two  more  are  ready  to  be  sunk  at  the 
pier  head.  Our  guns  are  fixed,  our  hearts  are  up,  and  I  am 
confident  there's  many  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  wish  the 

1  Slate  Papers,  Domestic,  June  13-18,  1GG7. 

2  Ibid.   June  19, 1667.  5  Ibid.    June  22, 1667. 
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Dutch  were  in  the  road.  In  my  whole  life  I  never  saw  so 
much  ready  resolution  in  men  as  I  find  here.'  As  the  fog 
lifted,  it  was  seen  that  the  enemy  had  not  sailed  north- 
wards; for  the  present,  the  object  of  the  Dutch  was  to 
prevent  the  English  fleet  from  holding  communication  with 
London ;  hence,  when  the  wind  was  easterly,  they  anchored 
in  the  Thames,  knowing  that  ships  could  not  well  come 
from  north  and  south,  but  when  the  wind  changed  to  the 
west  they  lay- to  between  Harwich  and  the  North  Foreland. 

After  a  fortnight's  inactivity,  it  became  evident  that  the 
Dutch  were  meditating  vigorous  measures.  Part  of  the 
fleet  stood  out  to  sea,  and  sailed  northward,  to  intercept 
the  fleet  of  Sir  Jeremy  Smith,  then  on  the  north-eastern 
coast ;  the  remainder,  after  hovering  off  Harwich,  by  a 
clever  manoeuvre  cast  anchor  close  to  Landguard  Fort,  '  a 
way  our  great  ships  never  used  to  venture.'  In  the  un- 
certain light  of  a  summer  night,  and  under  cover  of  their 
guns,  the  Dutch  landed  over  2,000  men,  with  a  strong  body 
of  pikes.  Lord  Suffolk  at  once  marched  down  to  meet 
the  foe,  and  a  severe  engagement  ensued.  Meanwhile  a 
party  of  some  three  or  four  hundred  Dutch  ran  along  the 
beach,  and  attempted  to  scale  Landguard  Fort.  They  came 
briskly  up  with  their  cutlasses  drawn,  crying  deridingly,  in 
allusion  to  the  negotiations  at  Breda,  '  Peace !  peace ! ' 
They  were,  however,  met  with  a  severe  fire,  and,  though  for 
well-nigh  an  hour  they  repeated  assault  after  assault,  were 
continually  repulsed.  At  last,  discouraged  and  demoralised, 
they  ran  away,  '  leaving  some  of  their  ladders,  their  hand- 
grenades,  and  a  case  of  very  handsome  pistols ;  and  as  the 
ships  saw  them  within  the  fort  in  the  Salt  Roads  they 
bestowed  upon  them  a  bullet  welcome.'  Nor  was  the  force 
opposed  to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  more  successful.  From 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  to  two  in  the  morning  the  English 
and  the  Dutch  were  hotly  engaged  one  with  the  other, 
neither  side  gaining  any  pronounced  victory,  until,  the 
dawn  breaking,  and  the  tide  floating  their  boats,  the  enemy 
thought  it  prudent  to  beat  a  retreat,  and  run  off  to  their 
ships.  The  loss  of  the  English  was  trifling,  but  that  of  the 
Dutch  severe.1 

Thus  repulsed,  the  enemy  turned  their  bows  towards 
Aldborough  Bay  :  here  nine  ships  cast  anchor,  whilst  the 
remainder  sailed  southwards.  And  now,  during  the  rest 
1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  July  2-4,  1667. 
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of  the  month  of  July,  we  hear  of  the  Dutch  fleet  appearing 
at  various  places,  causing  the  greatest  alarm  to  the  inhabit- 
ants, yet  seldom  acting  upon  the  aggressive.  For  a  time 
they  sailed  about  the  Sledway  and  Bardsey  sands,  being,  we 
are  told,  '  quiet  neighbours,  though  still  having  an  aching 
tooth  against  Harwich.'  Then  they  appeared  off  Plymouth, 
where  De  Ruyter  attempted  to  land  and  steal  some  sheep, 
but  was  compelled  to  retire,  as  the  coasts  were  well  guarded. 
After  this  they  anchored  in  Bigbury  Bay,  forcing  all  the 
militia  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  to  rise  in  arms  to  de- 
fend the  coast.  Then  steering  eastwards,  they  burnt  two 
small  vessels  at  Torquay,  and  passed  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
'  when  the  people  took  alarm.'  Once  more  they  took  up 
their  old  moorings  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  where  an 
engagement  ensued  between  the  Dutch  under  De  Ruyter 
and  the  English  under  Sir  Edward  Spragg  and  Lord 
Craven,  in  which  the  former  were  worsted.  The  English 
commanders  were  accused  of  not  having  made  the  most  of 
their  opportunity  in  pursuing  the  enemy,  but  vindicated 
their  inactivity  by  attributing  all  the  blame  to  the  high 
winds  that  were  then  blowing  dead  in  their  teeth.  '  Else, 
had  the  weather  been  favourable,  they  would  have  de- 
stroyed the  whole  of  the  Dutch  squadron.' 

This  affair  was  the  end  of  hostilities.  On  August  24,  1667, 
the  peace  with  Holland,  Fiance,  and  Denmark  was  pro- 
claimed. It  was  received  throughout  the  country  with  great 
rejoicings.  The  national  delight  is  plainly  evinced  by  the 
bulletins,  among  the  State  Papers,  from  the  different  ports  in 
the  kingdom,  when  it  became  definitely  known  that  the  treaty 
of  Breda  had  been  signed.  At  Weymouth,  '  the  peace  as  it 
were  raised  the  dead  to  life,  and  made  them  rich  in  thought, 
though  their  purses  are  empty,  for  the  town  is  exceedingly 
poor.'  At  Lynn  '  the  bells  have  hardly  lain  still  since  the 
news  of  peace.'  At  Deal  the  peace  was  solemnly  pro- 
claimed '  with  arms  and  trumpets,  and  a  procession  of  magi- 
strates and  soldiers,'  amid  the  cheers  of  the  mob  and  the 
thunder  from  the  guns  of  Walmer  and  Sandown.  News 
of  similar  rejoicings  were  despatched  to  London  from  New- 
castle, Yarmouth,  Margate,  Dover,  and  the  chief  ports  in 
the  Channel.  It  was  hoped,  at  last,  that  peace  would  usher 
in  a  reign  of  prosperity,  and  the  Parliament  that  was  about 
to  be  assembled  redress  the  grievances  of  the  past. 

We  know  who  was  made  the  scapegoat  for  the  late  mis- 
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deeds.  The  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  was  then  the  best 
hated  man  in  the  kingdom.  To  his  counsel  were  attributed 
the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  the  stoppage  of  the  seamen's  wages,  the 
disgrace  at  Chatham,  and  the  unsuccessful  conclusion  of  the 
war.  He  was  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  appease  the  people, 
and  commanded  to  resign  the  seals.  His  dismissal,  how- 
ever, failed  to  satisfy  the  national  hate.  On  the  meeting 
of  Parliament  he  was  impeached,  and  sentence  of  banish- 
ment passed  upon  him.  Among  the  State  Papers  of  this 
period  there  is  the  following  vituperative  epitaph  on  the 
fallen  statesman ;  of  the  numerous  bitter  attacks  of  which 
Clarendon  was  the  subject,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  severe  and 
scurrilous ' : — 

Pride,  lust,  ambition,  and  the  people's  hate, 
The  kingdom's  broker,  the  ruin  of  the  State, 
Dunkirk's  sad  loss,  divider  of  the  fleet, 
Tangiers'  compounder  for  a  barren  sheet. 
The  shrub  of  gentry  married  to  the  Crown, 
His  daughter  to  the  heir  has  tumbled  down  ; 
The  grand  affronter  of  the  noble  lies 
Grovelling  in  dirt  as  a  just  sacrifice, 
To  please  an  offended  king.    Abused  nation, 
Who  could  believe  this  sudden  alteration  ? 
God  is  revenged  too,  for  the  stones  he  took 
From  aged  Paul's  to  make  a  nest  for  the  rook.8 
Those  cormorants  of  State,  as  well  as  he, 
We  more  than  hope  in  the  same  plight  to  see. 
Go  on,  great  Prince,  thy  people  do  rejoice ; 
Methink  I  hear  the  kingdom's  total  voice 
Applauding  this  day's  action  to  be  such 
As  roasting  of  the  Kump,  or  beating  of  the  Dutch. 
Now  look  upon  thy  withered  cavaliers. 
That  for  reward  have  nothing  had  but  tears  ; 
Thanks  to  this  Wiltshire  hog,3  son  of  the  spittle, 
Had  they  been  looked  on,  he  had  had  but  little. 
Break  up  the  coffers  of  the  hoarding  thief, 
Three  millions  will  be  found  to  make  him  chiet. 
I  have  said  enough  of  linsey-wolsey  Hide, 
His  sacrilege,  ambition,  lust,  aud  pride. 

1  State  Papers,  Domestic,  August  31,  1667.  See  also  the  preface  to  the 
Calendar  of  this  reign  by  Mrs.  Green. 

2  Clarendons  new  house  near  St.  James  was  nicknamed  Dunkirk  House, 
'  from  the  general  opinion  of  his  having  a  good  bribe  for  the  selling  of  that 
town,'  and  was  partly  built  with  the  stones  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  lately 
gutted  by  the  great  fire. 

5  Clarendon  was  the  son  of  Henry  Hyde,  of  Dinton,  Wiltshire. 
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Walker  Art  Gallery  Notes,  Liverpool- -1 879.     100  Illusts.  is 

Walker  Art  Gallery  Notes,  Livf  ~  l*,*,  ±880.     100  Musts,  is. 

Royal  Manchester  Institution  Notes,  1878.  8S  Illustrations,  is. 

Society  of  Artists  Notes,  Birmingham,  1878.     95  Illusts.  is. 
Children  of  the  Great  City.    By  F.  W.  Lawson.    is. 

Folio,  half-bound  boards,  India  Proofs,  21s. 

Blake  (William) : 

Etchings  from  his  Works.    By  W.  B.  Scott.    With  descriptive  Text. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Boccaccio's  Decameron  ; 

or,  Ten  Days'  Entertainment.  Translated  into  English,  with  an  In- 
troduction by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  Portrait, 
and  Stothard's  beautiful  Copperplates. 


Bowers'  (G.)  Hunting  Sketches  : 

Canters  in  Crampshire.  By  G.  Bowers.  I.  Gallops  from  Gorse- 
borough.  II.  Scrambles  with  Scratch  Packs.  III.  Studies  with  Stag 
Hounds.     Oblong  4to,  half-bound  boards,  21s. 

Leaves  from  a  Hunting  Journal.  By  G.  Bowers.  Coloured  in 
facsimile  of  the  originals.     Oblong  4to,  half-bound,  21s. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra  gilt,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Brand's  Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities, 

chiefly  Illustrating  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and 
Superstitions.     With  the  Additions  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis. 

Bret  Harte,  Works  by : 

Bret  Harte's  Collected  Works.     Arranged  and   Revised  by  the 

Author.    Complete  in  Five  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

Vol.     I.  Complete  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works.    With  Steel  Plate 
Portrait,  and  an  Introduction  by  the  Author. 

Vol.    II.  Earlier  Papers  — Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and  other  Sketches 
— Bohemian  Papers — Spanish  and  American  Legends. 

Vol.  III.  Tales  of  the  Argonauts — Eastern  Sketches. 

Vol.  IV.  Gabriel  Conroy. 

Vol.    V.  Stories— Condensed  Novels,  &c. 
The  Select  Works  of  Bret  Harte,  in  Prose  and  Poetry.    With 

Introductory  Essay  by  J.  M   Bellew,  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  50  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog,  and  other  Stories.     By  Bret  Harte. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.     By  Bret  Harte.    Fcap.  8vo, 

picture  cover,  is.;  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
The  Luck   of  Roaring  Camp,  and  other  Sketches.      By   Bret 

Harte.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story.    By  Bret  Harte.    Fcap.  8vo,  picture 

cover,  is. ;  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 
Flip.     By  Bret  Harte.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  ;  cloth 

limp,  2s.  6d. \_A  ug.  15. 

Brewster  (Sir  David),  Works  by: 

More  Worlds  than  One :  The  Creed  of  the  Philosopher  and  the 
Hope  of  the  Christian.  By  Sir  David  Brewster.  With  Plates.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  td. 

The  Martyrs  of  Science  :  Lives  of  Galileo,  Tycho  Brahe,  and 

Kepler.      By  Sir  David  Brewster.    With  Portraits.     Post  Svo,  cloth 

extra,  4s.  6d.    

A  HANDSOME  GIFT-BOOK.— Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  65. 

Brushwood :   Poems. 

By  T.  Buchanan  Read.    Illustrated  from  Designs  by  Frederick 
Dielman. 
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Buchanan's  (Robert)  Works : 

Ballads    of    Life,    Love,    and  St.  Abe  and  his  Seven  Wives  : 

Humour.    With   a   Frontispiece    by  A  Tale  of  Salt  Lake  City.    With  a 

Aethur  Hughes.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  Frontispiece  by  A.   B.  Houghton. 

extra,  6s.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Selected  Poems  of  Robert  Bu-  White  Rose  and  Red  : 

chanan.  With  Frontispiece  by  Thos.  |       A   Love   Story.     Crown   8vo,  cloth 

Dalziel.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  |       extra,  6s. 

The  Book  of  Orm.  The  Hebrid  Isles  :    Wanderings 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  in  the  Land  of  Lome  and  the  Outer 

Idyls  andLegends  Of  Inverbum.  Hebrides.    Crown  6vo    cloth  extra 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  |       to.                                     L           i> 

*»*  See  also  Novels,  pp.  19.  20. 


THE  STOTHARD  BUNYAN.— -Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Edited  by  Rev.  T.  Scott.     With  17  beautiful  Steel  Plates  by  Stot- 

hard,  engraved  by  Good  ALL  ;  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

A  New  Edition,  complete,  corrected  and  enriched  by  Translations  of 
the  Classical  Extracts. 
%*  ,4 /so  an  Abridgment  in  "The  May/air  Library,"   under  the   title 

"  Melancholy  Anatomised"  post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  js.  6d. 

Byron's  Letters  and  Journals. 

With  Notices  of  his  Life.  By  Thomas  Moore.  A  Reprint  of  the 
Original  Edition,  newly  revised,  with  Twelve  full-page  Plates. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  14s. 

Campbell.— White  and  Black : 

Travels  in  the  United  States.     By  Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL,  M.P. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Caravan  Route    (The)   between  Egypt  and 

Syria.  By  His  Imperialand  Royal  Highness  the  Archduke  Ludwig 
Salvator  of  Austria.  With  23  full-page  Illustrations  bythe  Author. 

New  and  revised  Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Illustrated,  is.  6d. 

Carlyle  (Thomas)  On  the  Choice  of  Books. 

With  a  Life  of  the  Author  by  R.  H.  Shepherd. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  75.  6d. 

Century  (A)  of  Dishonour : 

A  Sketch  of  the  United  States  Government's  Dealings  with  some  of 

the  Indian  Tribes. '  

Large  4to,  half-bound,  profusely  Illustrated,  28s. 

Chatto  and  Jackson.— A  Treatise  on  Wood 

Engraving;  Historical  and  Practical.  By  William  Andrew  Chatto 
and  John  Jackson.  With  an  Additional  Chapter  by  Henry  G. 
Bohn;  and  450  fine  Illustrations,  A  reprint  of  the  last  Revised  Edition. 
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Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra. 

Cameron  (Captain)  and  Captain  Burton.— To 

the  Gold  Coast  for  Gold  :  A  Personal  Narrative.  By  Richard  F. 
Burton  and  Verney  Lovett  Cameron.  [_In  the  press. 

Chaucer : 

Chaucer  for  Children :  A  Golden  Key.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis. 

With  Eight  Coloured  Pictures  and  numerous  Woodcuts  by  the  Author. 

New  Edition,  small  4to,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Chaucer  for  Schools.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.    Demy  8vo,  cloth 

limp,  2S.  Cd. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Colman's  Humorous  Works : 

"  Broad  Grins,"  "  My  Nightgown  and  Slippers,"  and  other  Humorous 
Works,  Prose  and  Poetical,  of  George  Colman.  With  Life  by  G. 
B.  Buckstone,  and  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  zs.  6d. 

Convalescent  Cookery : 

A  Family  Handbook.     By  Catherine  Ryan. 

"  Full  of  sound  sense  and  useful  hints." — Saturday  Review; 

Conway  (Moncure  D.),  Works  by: 

Demonology    and    Devil-Lore.      By   Moncure    D.    Conway, 

M.A.    Two  Vols.,  royal  8vo,  with  65  Illustrations,  :os. 
A   Necklace    of   Stories.      By    Moncure    D.     Conway,   M.A. 

Illustrated  by  W.  J.  Hennessy.    Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s-. 
The  Wandering  Jew.    By  Moncure  D.  Conway,  M.A.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth  estra,  6s. 
Thomas    Carlyle :     Letters    and  Recollections.      By    Moncure 
D.  Conway,  M.A.     With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  21s. 

Cook  (Dutton).— Hours  with  the  Players. 

By  Dutton  Cook. 


Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Copyright. — A    Handbook  of  English   and 

Foreign  Copyright  in  Literary  and  Dramatic  Works.  By  Sidney 
Jerrold,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
"Till  the  time  arrives  when  copyright  shall  be  so  simple  and  so  uniform  that 
i' can  be  generally  understood  and  enjoyed,  such  a  handbook  as  this  ivill  prove  of 
great  value.  It  is  correct  as  well  as  concise,  and  gives  just  the  kind  and  quantity 
of  information  desired  by  persons  who  are  ignorant  of  the  subject,  and  turn  to  it 
for  information  and  guidance." — Athen.eum. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  td. 

Cornwall.— Popular  Romances  of  the  West 

of  England ;  or,  The  Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions  of  Old 
Cornwall.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.  New 
and  Revised  Edition,  with  Additions,  and  Two  Steel-plate  Illustra- 
tions by  Geokge  Cruikshank. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  13  Portraits,  7s.  6d. 

Creasy's  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Etonians; 

With  Notices  of  the  Early  History  of  Eton  College.  By  Sir  Edward 
Creasy,  Author  of  "  The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World." 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Etched  Frontispiece,  7s.  6d. 

Credulities,  Past  and  Present. 

By  William  Jones,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  "  Finger-Ring  Lore,"  &C. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Crimes  and  Punishments. 

Including  a  New  Translation  of  Beccaria's  "  Dei  Delitti  e  delle  Pene.r' 
By  James  Anson  Farrer.  

Cruikshank,  George ; 

The  Comic  Almanack.    Complete  in  Two  Series  :  The  I 

from  1835  to  1S43  ;  the  Second  from  1S44  to  1853.  A  Gathering  of  the 
Best  Humour  of  Thackeray,  Hood,  Mayhew,  Albert  Smith, 
A'Beckett,  Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  2,000  Woodcuts  and  Steel 
Engravings  by  Cruikshank,  Hine,  Landells,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  two  very  thick  volumes,  7s.  6d.  each. 

The  Life  of  George  Cruikshank.  By  Blanchard  Jerrolp, 
Author  of  "The  Life  of  Napoleon  III.,"  &c.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions and  a  List  of  his  Works.     Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  24s. 

Crown  8vo,  clo:h  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Cussans  —  Handbook  of  Heraldry; 

with  Instructions  for  Tracing  Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient 
MSS.,  &c.  By  John  E.  Cussans.  Entirely  New  and  Revised 
Edition.     Illustrated  with  over  400  Woodcuts  and  Coloured  Plates. 

Two  Vols.,  demy  4to,  handsomely  bound  in  half-morocco,  gilt,  profusely 
Illustrated  with  Coloured  and  Plain  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  price  £7  7s. 

Cyclopaedia  of  Costume ; 

or,  A  Dictionary  of  Dress — Regal,  Ecclesiastical,  Civil,  and  Military — 
from  the  Earliest  Period  in  England  to  the  reign  of  George  the  Third. 
Including  Notices  of  Contemporaneous  Fashions  on  the  Continent, 
and  a  General  History  of  the  Costumes  of  the  Principal  Countries  of 
Europe.  By  J.  R.  Planche,  Somerset  Herald. 
TheVolumesmay  also  be  had  separately  (each  complete  in  itsell)  at£3  13s.  6d.  each  : 
Vol.  I.     THE   DICTIONARY. 

Vol.  II.    A  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  COSTUME  IN  EUROPE. 
Also  in  25  Parts  at  5s.  each.     Cases  for  binding,  5s.  each. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Davenant.— What  shall  my  Son  be  ? 

Hints  for  Parents  on  the  Choice  of  a  Profession  or  Trade  for  the '.: 
Sons.    By  Francis  Davenant,  M.A. 

Crown  8vo,  half-bound,  12s.  6d. 

Drama,  A  Dictionary  of  the. 

Being  a  comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Plays,  Playwrights,  Players, 
and  Playhouses  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  America,  from  the 
Earliest  to  the  Present  Times.  By  W.  Davenport  Adams.  (Uni- 
form with  Brewer's  "  Reader's  Handbook.")  [In  preparation. 
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Entirely  New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Illustrated,  7s.  6d. 

Doran. — Memories  of  our  Great  Towns. 

With   Anecdotic    Gleanings  concerning    their    Worthies    and  their 
Oddities.     By  Dr.  John  Doran,  F.S.A.     With  38  Illustrations. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s.  per  Volume. 

Early  English  Poets. 

Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annotations,  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart. 
1.  Fletcher's  (Giles,  B.D.)  Com- 
plete Poems :  Christ's  Victorie  in 
Heaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on 
Earth,  Christ's  Triumph  over 
Death,  and  Minor  Poems.  With 
Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes. 
One  Vol. 


2.  Davies'  (Sir  John)  Complete 

Poetical  Works,  including  Psalms 
I.  to  L.  in  Verse,  and  other  hither- 
to Unpublished  MSS.,  for  the 
first  time  Collected  and  Edited. 
With  Memorial  Introduction  and 
Notes.  Two  Vols. 


3.  Herrick's  (Robert)  Hesperi- 
des,  Noble  Numbers,  and  Com- 
plete Collected  Poems.  With 
Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes, 
Steel  Portrait,  Index  of  First 
Lines,  and  Glossarial  Index,  &c. 
Three  Vols. 


4.  Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)  Com- 
plete Poetical  Works,  including 
all  those  in  "  Arcadia."  With 
Portrait,  Memorial-Introduction, 
Essay  on  the  Poetry  of  Sidney, 
and  Notes.    Three  Vols. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 

Emanuel. — On     Diamonds     and     Precious 

Stones  ;  their  History,  Value,  and  Properties  ;  with  Simple  Tests  for 
ascertaining  their  Reality.  By  Harry  Emanuel,  F.R.G.S.  With 
numerous  Illustrations,  Tinted  and  Plain. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Englishman's  House,  The : 

A  Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in  Selecting  or  Building  a  House, 
with  full  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities,  &c.  By  C.  J.  Richardson. 
Third  Edition.     With  nearly  600  Illustrations. 

Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  21s. 

Ewald. — Stories  from  the  State  Papers. 

By  Alex.  Charles  Ewald,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Prince 
Charles  Stuart,"  &c.     With  an  Autotype  Facsimile. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 

Fairholt. — Tobacco : 

Its  History  and  Associations  ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Plant  and  its 
Manufacture,  and  its  Modes  of  Use  in  all  Ages  and  Countries.  By 
F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  upwards 
of  100  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Familiar  Allusions : 

A  Handbook  of  Miscellaneous  Information  ;  including  the  Names  of 
Celebrated  Statues,  Paintings,  Palaces,  Country  Seats,  Ruins, 
Churches,  Ships,  Streets,  Clubs,  Natural  Curiosities,  and  the  like. 
By  William  A.  Wheeler,  Author  of  "  Noted  Names  of  Fiction  ;  " 
and  Charles  G.  Wheeler. 
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Faraday  (Michael),  Works  by: 

The  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle :  Lectures  delivered  before 
a  Juvenile  Audience  at  the  Royal  Institution.  Edited  by  William 
Crookes,  F.C.S.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations, 
4s.  6d. 

On  the  Various  Forces  of  Nature,  and  their  Relations  to  each 
other:  Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile  Audience  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
with  numerous  Illustrations,  4s.  6d. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Finger- Ring  Lore: 

Historical,  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal.  By  Wm.  Jones,  F.S.A.    With 
Hundreds  of  Illustrations  of  Curious  Rings  of  all  Ages  and  Countries. 
"  One  of  those  gossiping  books  which  are  as  full  of  amusement  as  of  instruction." 
— Athen.eum. 

Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  21s. 

Fitzgerald. — Recreations  of  a  Literary  Man  ; 

or,  Does  Writing  Pay  ?  With  Recollections  of  some  Literary  Men, 
and  a  View  of  a  Literary  Man's  Working  Life.  By  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald. 

Gardening  Books : 

A  Year's  Work  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse :  Practical  Advice 
to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to  the  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit,  and 
Frame  Garden.     By  George  Glenny.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Our  Kitchen  Garden :  The  Plants  we  Grow,  and  How  we 
Cook  Them.  By  Tom  Jerrold,  Author  of  "The  Garden  that  Paid  the 
Rent,"  &c.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Household  Horticulture :  A  Gossip  about  Flowers.  By  Tom 
and  Jane  Jerrold.     Illustrated.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  dd. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent.  Fcap.  8vo,  illustrated  cover, 
is. ;  cloth  limp,  is.  dd. 

My  Garden  Wild,  and  What  I  Grew  there.  By  Francis 
George  Heath.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

One  Shilling  Monthly. 

Gentleman's  Magazine  (The)  for  1882. 

The  January  Number  of  this  Periodical  contained  the  First  Chapters 
of  a  New  Serial  Story,  entitled  "  Dust,"  by  Julian  Hawthorne, 
Author  of  "Garth,"  &c.  "Science  Notes,"  by  W.  Mattieu 
Williams,  F.R.A.S.,  will  also  be  continued  monthly. 
.*  Now  ready,  the  Volume  for  January  to  June,  1882,  cloth  extra, 
price  8s.  6d  ;  and  Cases  for  binding,  price  2s.  each. 

Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Glenny. —  A    Year's   Work  in    Garden   and 

Greenhouse  :  Practical  Advice  to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden.  By  George  Glenny. 
"  A  great  deal  of  valuable  information,  conveyed  in  very  simple  language.     The 
amateur  need  not  wish  for  a  better  guide." — Leeds  Mercury. 
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THE  RUSKIN  GRIMM.— Square  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  6s.  6d.  ;  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

German  Popular  Stories. 

Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm,  and  Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor. 
Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  John  Ruskin.    With  22  Illustrations 
on  Steel  by  George  Cruikshank.     Both  Series  Complete. 
"  The  illustrations  of  this  volume    .     .     .     aye  of  quite  sterling  and  admirable 
ai'.,  of  «  class  precisely  parallel  in  elevation  to  the  character  of  the  talcs  which 
they  illustrate ;  and  the  original  etchings,  as  I  have  before  said  in  the  Appendix  to 
my  '  Elements  of  Drawing,'  were  unrivalled  in  masterfulness  of  touch  since  Rem- 
brandt (in  some  qualities  of  delineation,  unrivalled  even  by  him).     .     .    .    To  make 
somewhat  enlarged  copies  of  them,  looking  at  them   through  a   magnifying  glass, 
and  never  putting  two  lines  where  Cruikshank  has  put  only  one,  would  be  an  exer- 
cise in  decision  and  severe  drawing  which  would  leave  afterwards  little  to  be  learnt 
in  schools." — Extract  fiom  Introduction  by  John  Ruskin. 


Square  i6mo  (Tauchnitz  size),  cloth  extra,  2s.  per  volume. 


Golden  Library,  The : 

Ballad  History  of  England.  By 

W.  C.  Bennett. 
Bayard  Taylor's  Diversions  of 

the  Echo  Club. 
Byron's  Don  Juan. 
Emerson's  Letters  and  Social 

Aims. 

Godwin's    (William)    Lives    of 

the  Necromancers. 

Holmes's     Autocrat     of     the 

Breakfast  Table.    With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  G.  A.  Sala. 

Holmes's     Professor     at     the 

Breakfast  Table. 

Hoocfs   "Whims   and   Oddities. 

Complete.      With    all    the    original 
Illustrations. 

Irving's  ("Washington)  Tales  of 

a  Traveller. 

Irving's  (Washington)  Tales  of 

the  Alhambra. 

Jesse's    (Edward)    Scenes   and 

Occupations  of  Country  Life. 
Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia.      Both 
Series  Complete  in  One  Vol. 

Leigh  Hunt's  Essays  :  A  Tale 
■  .1  a  Chimney  Corner,  and  other 
Pieces.  With  Portrait,  and  Introduc- 
tion by  Edmund  Olliek. 


Mallory's  (Sir  Thomas)    Mort 

d'Arthur  :  The  Stories  of  King  Arthur 
and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table.    Edited  by  B.   Montgomerie 

Ranking. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.    A 

New  Translation,  with  Historical  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  T.  M'Crie, 
D.D. 

Pope's  Poetical  "Works.     Com- 
plete. 
!  Rochefoucauld's    Maxims  and 

I        Moral  Reflections.     With  Notes,  and 
an   Introductory   Essay    by  Saintl- 

■    Beuve. 

;   St.  Pierre's  Paul  and  Virginia, 

and  The  Indian  Cottage.  Edited, 
with  Life,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Clarke. 

Shelley's  Early  Poems,  and 
Queen  Mab,  with  Essay  by  Leigh 
Hunt. 

Shelley's  Later  Poems :    Laon 

and  Cythna,  &c. 

Shelley's  Posthumous    Poems, 

the  Shelley  Papers,  &c. 
Shelley's  Prose  Works,  includ- 
ing A  Refutation  of  Deism,  Zastrozzi, 
St.  Irvyne,  &c. 

"White's  Natural  History  of  Sel- 

borne.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by 
Thomas  Brown,  F.L.S. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

G-olden  Treasury  of  Thought,  The  : 

An  Encyclopaedia  of  Quotations  from  Writers  of  all  Times  and 
Countries.     Selected  and  Edited  by  Theodore  Taylor. 
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New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Greeks  and  Romans,  The  Life  of  the, 

Described   from   Antique    Monuments.      By  Ernst  Guhl  and  \V. 
Koner.     Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  and  Edited  by 
Dr.  F.  Hueffer.     With  545  Illustrations. 
"  Must  find  a  place,  not  only  upon  the  scholar's  shelves,  but  in  every  veil-chosen 
library  of  art." — Daily  News. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  4s.  6<f. 

Guyot.—  The  Earth  and  Man;' 

or,  Physical  Geography  in  its  relation  to  the  History  of  Mankind. 
By  Arnold  Guyot.  With  Additions  by  Professors  Agassiz,  Pierce, 
and  Gray;  12  Maps  and  Engravings  on  Steel,  some  Coloured,  and 
copious  Index. 

Crown  Svo,  is. ;  cloth,  is.  6cl. 

Hair  (The)  :  Its  Treatment  in  Health,  Weak- 
ness, and  Disease.     Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  T.  PiNGUS. 

Hake  (Dr.  Thomas  Gordon),  Poems  by : 

Maiden  Ecstasy.     Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  8s. 
New  Symbols      Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Legends  of  the  Morrow.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s, 


Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s. 

Half-Hours  with  foreign  Novelists. 

With  Notices  of  their   Lives   and  Writings.     By  Helen  and  ALICE 
Zimmern.     A  New  Edition. 

Medium  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Hall.— Sketches  of  Irish  Character.    By  Mrs. 

S.  C.  Hall.      With  numerous    Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by 
Maclise,  Gilbert,  Harvey,  and  G.  Cruikshank. 
•'The  Irish  Sketches  of  this  lady   resemble    Miss   Mitford's_  beautiful   English 

sketches  in  '  Our  Village,'   but  they  are  far   more  vigorous  and  picturesque  and 

bright." — Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Haweis  (Mrs.),  Works  by : 

The  Art  of  Dress.     By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.     Illustrated  by  the 

Author.     Small  Svo,  illustrated  cover,  is. ;  cloth  limp.  is.  6d. 
"A  well-considered  attempt  to  apply  canons  of  good  taste  to  the  costwr.es 

of  ladies  of   our  time Mrs.    Haweis   writes  frankly    and    to    the 

point;  she  does  not  mince  matters,  but   btldly   remonstrates  with  her  own  sex 

on  the  follies  they  indulge  in We  may  recommend  the  book  to  the 

ladies  whom  it  concerns." — Athen.cum. 

The   Art  of   Beauty.       By  Mrs.    H.  R.  Haweis.       Square    Evo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt,  gilt  edges,  with  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  nearly  100 
Illustrations,  10s.  6d. 
The  Art  of  Decoration.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.     Square  3vo. 
handsomely  bound  and  profusely  Illustrated,  10s.  6d. 

%*  See  also  Chaucer,  p.  6  of  this  Catalogue. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Heath  (F.  G.)— My  Garden  Wild, 

And  What  I  Grew  there.    By  Francis  George  Heath,  Author  of 
"The  Fern  World,"  &c. 

SPECIMENS   OF  MODERN   POETS.— Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Heptalogia  (The) ;  or,  The  Seven  against  Sense. 

A  Cap  with  Seven  Bells. 
"  The  merits  of  the  book  cannot   be  fairly  estimated  by  means  of  a  few  extracts ; 
it    should   be  read  at  length  to  be  appreciated   properly,  and   in  our  opinion,  its 
merits  entitle  it  to  be  very  widely  read  indeed." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

Cr.8vo,  bound  in  parchment,  8s.  ;  Large-Paper  copies  (only  50  printed),  15s. 

Herbert.— The  Poems  of  Lord    Herbert  of 

Cherbury.     Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  J.  Churton  Collins. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  Illustrations,  2s.  6d. 

Holmes.— The  Science  of  Voice  Production 

and  Voice  Preservation  :  A  Popular  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Speakers 
and  Singers.     By  Gordon  Holmes,  L.R.C.P.E. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Hood's  (Thomas)  Choice  Works, 

In  Prose  and  Verse.     Including  the  Cream  of  the  Comic  Annuals. 
With  Life  of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  Two  Hundred  Illustrations. 

Square  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

Hood's   (Tom)  From  Nowhere  to  the  North 

Pole :  A  Noah's   Arkaeological   Narrative.     With  25  Illustrations  by 
W.  Brunton  and  E.  C.  Barnes. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  Humorous  Works, 

including  his   Ludicrous  Adventures,  Bons-mots,  Puns  and  Hoaxes. 
With  a  new  Life  of  the  Author,  Portraits,  Facsimiles  and  Illustrations. 

Tenth  Edition,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s. 

Home.— Orion : 

An  Epic  Poem,  in  Three  Books.     By  Richard  Hengist  Horne. 
With  Photographic  Portrait  from  a  Medallion  by  Summers. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Howell.— Conflicts   of  Capital    and   Labour 

Historically  and  Economically   considered.      Being  a   History   and 
Review  of  the  Trade  Unions  of  Great  Britain,  showing  their  Origin, 
Progress,  Constitution,  and  Objects,  in  their  Political,  Social,  Eco- 
nomical, and  Industrial  Aspects.     By  George  Howell. 
'•'  This  book  is  an  attempt,  and  on  the  whole  a  successful  attempt,  to  place  the 
work  of  trade  unions  in  the  past,  and  their  objects   in  the  future,  fairly  before  th$ 
public  from  the  working  man's  point  of  view."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  6d. 

Hueffer— The  Troubadours : 

A  History  of  Provencal  Life  and  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By 
Francis  Hueffer. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Ireland  under  the  Land  Act : 

Letters  to  the  Standard  during  the  Crisis.  Containing  the  most 
recent  Information  about  the  State  of  the  Country,  the  Popular 
Leaders,  the  League,  the  Working  of  the  Sub-Commissions,  &c. 
With  Leading  Cases  under  the  Act,  giving  the  Evidence  in  full ; 
Judicial  Dicta,  &c.     By  E.  Cant-Wall. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Janvier.— Practical  Keramics  for  Students. 

By  Catherine  A.  Janvier. 
"  Will  be  found  a  useful  handbook  by  those  who  wish  to  try  the  manufacture  or 
decoration  of  pottery,  and  may  be  studied  by  all  who  desire  to  know  something  of 
the  art." — Morning  Post. 

A  New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  illustrated,  7s.  6d. 

Jennings.— The  Rosicrucians  : 

Their  Rites  and  Mysteries.  With  Chapters  on  the  Ancient  Fire  and 
Serpent  Worshippers.  By  Hargrave  Jennings.  With  Five  full- 
page  Plates  and  upwards  of  300  Illustrations. 

Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by : 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent.    Fcap.  Svo,  illustrated  cover, 

is. ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6d. 
Household  Horticulture :  A  Gossip  about  Flowers.     By  Tom  and 

Jane  Jerrold.     Illustrated.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  25.  6d. 
Our  Kitchen  Garden:  The  Plants  we  Grow,  and  How  we  Cook 
Them.     By  Tom  Jerrold,  Author  of  "  The  Gardtn  that  Paid  the  Rent, ' 
&c.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  zs.  6d. 
"The  combination  of  hints  on  cookery  with  gardening  has  been  very  cleverly 
carried  out,  and  the  result  is  an  interesting  and  highly  instructive  Utile  work.    Mr. 
Jerrold  is  correct  in  saying  that  English  people  do  not  make  half  the  use  of  vege- 
tables they  might ;   and  by  showing  how  easily  they  can  be  grown,  and  so  obtained 
fresh,  he  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  make  them  more  popular." — Daily  Chronicle. 

Two  Vols.  8vo,  with  52  Illustrations  and  Maps,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  14s. 

Josephus,  The  Complete  Works  of. 

Translated  by  Whiston.  Containing  both  "  The  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews  "  and  "  The  Wars  of  the  Jews." 

Small  Svo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt  edges,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 

Kavanagh.— The  Pearl  Fountain, 

And  other  Fairy    Stories.      By  Bridget  and  Julia  Kavanagh. 
With  Thirty  Illustrations  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 
"Genuine  new  fairy  stories  of  the  old  type,  some  of  them  as  delightful  as  t\ 
best  of  Grimm's'  German  Popular  Stories.'     ....     For  the  most  part  the  stories 

are  downright,  thorough-going  fairy  stories  of  the  most  admirable  kind 

Mr.  Moyr  Smith's  illustrations,  too,  are  admirable."— Spkctktor. 
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Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 

Knight  (The)  and  the  Dwarf. 

By  Charles  Mills.    With  Illustrations  by  Thomas  Lindsay. 


Crown  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  with  numerous  Plates,  2s.  6d. 

Lace    (Old   Point),   and  How  to  Copy  and 

Imitate  it.     By  Daisy  Waterhouse  Hawkins.     With  17  Illustra- 
tions by  the  Author. 

Lamb  (Charles) : 

Mary  and  Charles  Lamb:  Their  Poems,  Letters,  and  Remains. 
With  Reminiscences  and  Notes  by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  With  Han- 
cock's Portrait  of  the  Essayist,  Facsimiles  of  the  Title-pages  of  the  rare 
First  Editions  of  Lamb's  and  Coleridge's  Works,  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d. 

Lamb's  Complete  Works,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  reprinted  from  the 

Original  Editions,  with  many  Piec.es  hitherto  unpublished.    Edited,  with 

Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R.  H.  Shepherd.     With  Two  Portraits  and 

Facsimile  of  a  Page  of  the  "  Essay  on  Roast   Pig."     Crown  Svo,  cloth 

extra,  ;s.  6.1. 

"  A  complete  edition  of  Lamb's  writings,  in  prose  and  verse,  has  long  been 

wanted,  and  is  now  supplied.    The  editor  appears  to  have  taken  great  pains  to 

bring  together  Lamb's   scattered  contributions,  and  his  collection  contains  a 

number  of  pieces  which  are  now  reproduced  for  the  first  time  since  their  original 

appearance  in  various  old  periodicals." — Saturday  Review. 

Poetry  for  Children,  and  Prince  Dorus.      By  Charles  Lamb. 
Carefully  Reprinted  from  unique  copies.     Small  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 
"The  quaint  and  delightful  little  book,  over  the  recovery  of  which  all  the 
hearts  of  his  lovers  arc  yet  warm  with  rejoicing.''— A.  C.  Swixburne. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Lares  and  Penates; 

Or,  The  Background  of  Life.     By  FLORENCE  Caddy. 
"The  whole  book   is  well  worth  reading,  for  it  is  full  of  practical  suggestions. 
We  hope  nobody  will  be  deterred  from  taking  up  a  book  which  teaches  a  good  deal 
about  sweetening  poor  lives  as  well  as  giving  grace  to  wealthy  ones." — Graphic. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Life  in  London ; 

or,  The  History  of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian  Tom.  With  the 
whole  of  Cruikshank'h  Illustrations,  in  Colours,  after  the  Originals. 

Crown  "vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Lights  on  the  Way  : 

Some  Tales  within  a  Tale.  By  the  late  J.  H.  ALEXANDER,  B.A. 
Edited,  with  an  Explanatory  Note,  by  H  A.  Page,  Author  of 
"  Thoreau  :  A  Study." 
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Longfellow 


Longfellow's  Complete  Prose  Works.  Including  "  Outre  Mer," 
"Hyperion,"  "  Kavanagh,"  "The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe,"  and 
"  Driftwood."  With  Portrait  and  Illustrations  by  Valentine  Bromley. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6rf. 

Longfellow's  Poetical  Works.  Carefully  Reprinted  from  the 
Original  Editions.  With  numerous  fine  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  6d. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Lunatic  Asylum,  My  Experiences  in  a. 

By  A  Sane  Patient. 

"  The  story  is  clever  and  interesting,  sad  beyond  measure  though  the  subject 
be.  There  is  no  personal  bitterness,  and  no  violence  or  anger.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  evidence  for  our  author's  madness  when  he  was  consigned  to  an 
asylum,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  his  sanity  when  he  wrote  this  book;  it  is 
bright,  calm,  and  to  the  point.'' — Spectator. 


Demy  Svo,  with  Fourteen  full-page  Plates,  cloth  boards,  18s. 

Lusiad  (The)  of  Camoens. 

Translated  into  Fnglish  Spenserian  Verse  by  Robert  Ffrench  DUFF. 

McCarthy  (Justin),  Works  by: 

History  of  Our  Own  Times,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria 
to  the  General  Election  of  1880.  By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P. 
Four  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  each. 

*'  Criticism  is  disarmed  before  a  composition  which  provokes  little  but  approval. 
This  is  a  really  good  book  on  a  realty  interesting  subject,  and  words  piled  on 
words  could  say  no  more  for  it." — Saturday  Review. 

History  of  the  Four  Georges.  By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P. 
Four  Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  each.  [hi  preparation. 

%*  For  Mr.  McCarthy's  Novels,  see  pp.  ai,  23. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Maclise  Gallery  (The)  of  Illustrious  Literary 

Characters  :  85  fine  Portraits,  with  Descriptive  Text,  Anecdotal  and 
Biographical.     By  William  Bates,  B.A.  [In  preparation. 


Handsomely  printed  in  facsimile,  price  5s. 

Magna  Charta, 

An  exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  Document  in  the  British  Museum, 
printed  on  fine  plate  paper,  nearly  3  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide,  with  the 
Arms  and  Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours. 
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Macquoid  (Mrs.),  Works  by : 

In  the  Ardennes.     By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid.    With  50  fine 
Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid.     Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d. 

Pictures  and  Legends    from   Normandy  and  Brittany.    By 

Katharine  S.  Macquoid.     With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R. 
Macquoid.    Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  10s.  6d. 
Through    Normandy.      By    Katharine    S.    Macquoid.     With 

90  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid.     Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
Through   Brittany.        By    Katharine    S.    Macquoid.       With 
numerous  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid.     Sq.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d 
"The  pleasant  companionship  which  Mrs.  Macquoid  offers,* while  wander- 
ing from  one  point  of  interest  to  another,  seems  to  throw  a  renewed  charm 
around  each  oft-depicted  scene." — Morning  Post. 

Mallock  (W.  H.),  Works  by : 

Is   Life    Worth   Living  P      By  William    Hurrell    Mallock. 

Crown  8vo,  cioth  extra,  6s. 
The  New  Republic ;    or,   Culture,   Faith,  and  Philosophy  in  an 

English  Country  House.  By  W.  H.  Mallock.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  zs.  6d. 
The  New  Paul  and  Virginia ;  or,  Positivism  on  an  Island.     By 

W.  H.  Mallock.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  zs.  6rf. 
Poems.     By  W.  H.  Mallock.     Small  410,  bound  in  parchment,  85. 
A  Romance  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.    By  W.  H.  Mallock. 

Second  Edition,  with  a  Preface.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  21s. 

Mark  Twain,  Works  by: 

The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain.     Revised  and  Corrected 
throughout  by  the  Author.     With  Life,  Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6rf. 
The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer.    By  Mark  Twain.    With  100 
Illustrations.  Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  illust.  bds.,  zs. 
A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Continent  of  Europe :  The  Innocents 
Abroad,  and  The  Ne%v  Pilgrim's  Progress.    By  Mark  Twain.    Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  zs. 
An  Idle  Excursion,  and  other  Sketches.      By  Mark  Twain. 
..  _  .  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs. 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.     By  Mark  Twain.    With  nearly 

200  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  6d. 
The    Innocents    Abroad ;     or,    The    New    Pilgrim's    Progress : 
Being  some  Account  ot  the  Steamship  "  Quaker  City's  "  Pleasure  Ex- 
cursion  to  L'urope  and  the   Holy  Land.      With  234   Illustrations,      ly 
Mark  Twain.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  6d. 
The  Innocents  at_JIome_;  and  Roughing  It.    By  Mark  Twain. 
With  200  Illustrations  by  F.  A.  Fraser.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7$.  6d. 
The  Stolen  White  Elephant,  &c.      By  Mark  Twain.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
A  Tramp  Abroad.  By  Mark  Twain.  With  314  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
"  The  fun  and  tenderness  of  the  conception,  of  which  no  living  matt  but 
Mark  Twain  is  capable,  its  grace  and  fantasy  and  slyness,  the  wonderful 
feeling  for  animals  that  is  manifest  in  every  line,  make  of  all  this  episode  of 
Jim  linker  and  his  jays  a  piece  of  work  that  is  not  only  delightful  as  mere 
reading,  hut  also  of  a  high  degree  of  merit  as  literature.  .  .  .  The  book  is 
full  of  good  things,  and  contains  passages  and  episodes  that  arc  equal  to  the 
funniest  of  those  that  have  gone  before." — Athen.eum. 
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Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as.  6d.  per  volume. 

Mayfair  Library,  The : 

The  New  Republic.    By  W.  H. 

Mallock. 

The   New  Paul  and   Virginia. 

By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
The  True  History  of    Joshua 
Davidson.     By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Old  Stories  Re-told.  By  Walter 
Thornbury. 

Thoreau :  His  Life  and  Aims. 
By  H.  A.  Page. 

By  Stream  and  Sea.  By  Wil- 
liam Senior. 

Jeux  d'Esprit.  Edited  by  Henry 
S.  Leigh. 

Puniana.  By  the  Hon.  Hugh 
Rowley. 

More  Puniana.  By  the  Hon. 
Hugh  Rowley. 

Puck  on  Pegasus.  By  H. 
Cholmondeley-Pennf.ll. 

The     Speeches     of     Charles 

Dickens. 
Muses  of   Mayfair,     Edited  by 

H.  Cholmondeley-Pennell. 
Gastronomy  as  a  Fine  Art.    By 

B  RI LLAT-  S  AVA  R I N . 

The  Philosophy  of  Hand- 
writing. By  Don  Felix  de  Sala- 
manca. 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.  By 
Henry  J.  Jennings. 

Literary  Frivolities,  Fancies, 
Follies,  Frolics.    By  W.  T.  Dobson. 

Poetical  Ingenuities  andEccen- 
tricities.  Selected  and  Edited  by 
W.  T.  Dobson. 

Pencil  and  Palette.  By  Robert 
Kempt, 

Latter-Day  Lyrics.  Edited  by 
W.  Davenport  Adams. 

***  Other  Volumes  a 


Original  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gil- 
bert. First  Series.  Containing: 
The  Wicked  World — Pygmalion  and 
Galatea —  Charity  — The  Princess — 
The  Palace  of  Truth — Trial  by  Jury. 

Original  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gil- 
bert. Second  Series.  Containing: 
Broken  Hearts — Engaged — Sweet- 
hearts—  Dan'l  Druce — Gretchen — 
Tom  Cobb— The  Sorcerer — H.M.S 
Pinafore — The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

Carols  of  Cockayne.  By  Henry 
S.  Leigh. 

The  Book  of  Clerical  Anec- 
dotes.   By  Jacob  Larwood. 

The  Agony  Column  of  "  The 
Times,"  from  1S00  to  1870.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction, by  Alice  Clay. 

The  Cupboard  Papers.  By 
Fin-Bec. 

Pastimes  and  Players.  By 
Robert  Macgregor. 

Balzac's  "  Comedie  Humaine  " 

and  its  Author.    With  Translations 

by  H.  H.  Walker. 
Melancholy     Anatomised :    A 

Popular   Abridgment   of   "Burton's 

Anatomy  of  Melancholy." 
Quips  and  Quiddities.    Selected 

by  W.  Davenport  Adams. 
Leaves    from    a     Naturalist's 

Note-Book.    By  Andrew  Wilson, 

F.R.S.E. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast-Table. By  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  Illustrated  by  J.  Gordon 
Thomson. 

Forensic  Anecdotes ;  or,  Hu- 
mour and  Curiosities  of  the  Law 
and  of  the  Men  of  Law.  By  Jacob 
Larwood. 

Theatrical  Anecdotes.  By  Jacob 
Larwood.  [/;i  the  press. 

re  in  preparation. 


Small  8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  Illustrations,  2s.  6<f. 

Miller.— Physiology  for  the  Young; 

Or,  The  House  of  Life :  Human  Physiology,  with  its  application  to 
the  Preservation  of  Health.  For  use  in  Classes  and  Popular  Reading. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     By  Mrs.  F.  Fenwick  Miller. 
"An  admirable  introduction  to  a  subject  which  all  who  value  health  and  enjoy 
life  should  have  at  their  fingers'  ends." — Echo. 
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Milton  (J.  L.),  Works  by  : 

The  Hygiene  of  the  Skin.  A  Concise  Set  of  Rules  for  the 
Management  of  the  Skin;  with  Directions  for  Diet,  Wines,  Soaps,  Baths, 
&c.  By  J.  L.  Milton,  Senior  Surgeon  to  St.  John's  Hospital.  Small 
8vo,  is.  ;  cloth  extra,  is.  6.'/. 

The  Bath  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin.    Small  8vo,  is.  ;  cloth  extrai 

is.  6d. 

Large  4to,  bound  in  buckram,  21s. 

Moncrieff. — The  Abdication;  or,  Time  Tries  All. 

An  Historical  Drama.  By  W.  D.  Scott-Moncrieff.  With  Seven 
Etchings  by  John  Pettie,  R.A.,  W.  Q.  Orchardson,  R.A.,  J.  Mag 
Whirter,  A.R.A.,  Colin  Hunter,  R.  Macbeth,  and  Tom  Graham. 

Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  js.6d. 

North  Italian  Folk. 

By  Mrs.  Comyns  Carr.    Illustrated  by  Randolph  Caldecott. 

"A  delightful  book,  of  a  hind  which  is  far  too  rare.  If  anyone  wants  to  really 
know  the  North  Italian  folk,  we  can  honestly  advise  him  to  omit  the  journey,  and 
read  Mrs.  Carr's  pages  instead.  .  .  Description  with  Mrs.  Carr  is  a  real  gift.  , 
It  is  rarely  that  a  book  is  so  happily  illustrated." — Contemporary  Review. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Illustrated,  5s. 

Number  Nip  (Stories  about), 

The  Spirit  of  the  Giant  Mountains.  Retold  for  Children  by  Walter 
Grahame.     With  Illustrations  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Vignette  Portraits,  price  6s.  per  Vol. 

Old  Dramatists,  The : 

Bsn  Jonson'S  "Works.  Charles  Swinburne  ;  Vol.  III.  tha 

With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  Translations     of     the      Iliad      and 

and  a  Biographical  Memoir  by  Wil-  Odyssey. 

liam  Gifford.     Edited  by  Colonel         ■*„•     ,  ,     _,     , 

Cunningham.    Three  Vols.  Marlowe's  Works. 

Including  his  Translations.    Edited, 
Chapman's  Works  w'tl1  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  Col. 

Complete  in  Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  con-  Cunningham.    One  Vol. 

tains  the  Plays  complete,  including  |     MaS3inger's  Plays. 

the    doubtiul    ones;     Vol.   II.  the  '        From  theText  of  William  Gifford. 

Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  Edited  by  Col.  Cunningham.     One 

an  Introductory  Essay  by  Algernon  •        Vol 


O'Shaughnessy  (Arthur),  Works  by  : 

Songs  of  a  Worker.       By  Arthur    O'Shaughnessy.      Fcap. 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  6d, 

Music  and  Moonlight.     By  Arthur    O'Shaughnessy.    Fcap. 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Lays  of  Prance.      By    Arthur   O'Shaughnessy.    Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  10s.  6d. 


Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  is.  6d. 

Parliamentary  Procedure,  A  Popular  Hand- 
book of.    By  Henry  W.  Lucy. 
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Large  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  beautifully  Illustrated,  31s.  6d 

Pastoral  Days ; 

Or,  Memories  of  a  New  England  Year.     By  W.  Hamilton  Gibson. 

With  76  Illustrations  in  the  highest  style  of  Wood  Engraving. 
"  The  volume  contains  a  prose  poem,  with  illustrations  in  the  shape  of  wood 
engravings  more  beautiful  than  it  can  well  enter  into  the  hearts  of  most  men   to 
conceive." — Scotsman. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Payn. — Some  Private  Views : 

Being  Essays  contributed  to  The  Nineteenth  Century  and   to   The 
Times.    By  James  Payn,  Author  of  "  Lost  Sir  Massingberd,"  &c. 

%*  For  Mr.  Payx's  Novels,  see  pp.  21,  23,  24. 

Two  Vols.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portraits,  10s.  6d. 

Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men. 

Translated  from  the  Greek,  with  Notes  Critical  and  Historical,  and  a 
Life  of  Plutarch,  by  John  and  William  Langhorne.  

New  Novels : 

IN  MAREMMA,     By  Ouida.    3  vols.,  crown  Svo. 
FOR  CASH  ONLY.     By  James  Payn.     3  vols.,  crown  Svo. 
PRINCE  SARONI'S  WIFE.     By  Julian  Hawthorne.    2  vols, 
MARTYRDOM  of  MADELINE.  By  Robert  Buchanan.  3  vols. 
COALS  OF  FIRE.    By  D.  Christie  Murray.   3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 
THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES'S  GARDEN-PARTY.    By  Mrs. 

J.  H.  Riddell.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
WTLKXE  COLLINS'S  NEW  NOVEL.    3  vols.,  cr.  Svo.  [Shortly. 
NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.  By  R.  Louis  Stevenson.    2  vols., 

post  Svo,  12s. 
KEPT  IN  THE  DARK.      By  Anthony  Trollope.      2  vols., 

post  Svo,  12s.  [In  preparation. 

VALENTINE  STRANGE.    By  D.  Christie  Murray.    3  vols., 

crown  Svo.  [In  preparation. 

ALL   SORTS  AND    CONDITIONS  OF    MEN.    By  Besant 

and  Rice.    3  vols.,  crown  Svo.  [In  preparation. 

THE  GOLDEN  SHAFT.    By  Charles  Gibbon.    3  vols.,  crown 

8vo.  [In  preparation. 

Crown  Svo,  red  cloth  extra,  5s.  each. 

Ouida's  Novels. — Library  Edition. 


Pascarel. 

Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes. 

Signa. 

In  a  Winter  City. 

Ariadne. 


Held  in  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalia. 

Cecil  Castlemaine's  Gage.  Friendship. 

Tricotrin.  !   Moths. 

Puck.  Pipistrello. 

Folle  Farine.  A  Village  Commune. 

A  Dog  of  Flanders. 

*«*  Also  a  Cheap   Edition  of  all  but  the  last,  post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s.  each. 
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Library  Editions,  many  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Pieca.rlillv  Nnvols.  Thfi. 


Piccadilly  Novels,  The. 


Popular  §ztaxic$  611  tfje  23r£t  8utf)ar3. 


BY  MRS.  ALEXANDER. 

Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  ? 

BY  IV.  BESANT  &  JAMES  RICE. 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 

My  Little  Girl. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 

This  Son  of  Vulcan. 

With  Harp  and  Crown. 

The  Golden  Butterfly. 

By  Celia's  Arbour. 

The  Monks  of  Thelema. 

'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 

The  Seamy  Side. 

The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 

BY  MRS.  H.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
Deceivers  Ever. 
Juliet's  Guardian. 

BY  WILKIE  COLLINS. 
Antonina. 
Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
The  Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs  P 
The  New  Magdalen. 
The  Frozen  Deep. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
The  Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 

BY  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia. 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 
Archie  Lovell. 


BY  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. 
Queen  Cophetua. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT. 
The  Capel  Girls. 

BY  CHARLES  GIBBON. 
Robin  Gray. 
For  Lack  of  Gold. 
In  Love  and  War. 
What  will  the  World  Say  ? 
For  the  King. 
In  Honour  Bound. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow. 
In  Pastures  Green. 
The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 
A  Heart's  Problem. 

BY  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. 

Ellice  Quentin. 
Sebastian  Strome. 

BY  MRS  ALFRED  HUNT. 
Thornicroft's  Model. 
The  Leaden  Casket. 

BY  JEAN  INGELOW. 

Fated  to  be  Free. 

BY  HENRY  JAMES,  Jv.n. 
Confidence. 

BY  HARRIETT  JAY. 
The  Queen  of  Connaught. 
The  Dark  Colleen. 

BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY. 
Number  Seventeen. 
Oakshott  Castle. 

BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball. 
Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord  ? 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 
"  My  Love  !  " 
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Piccadilly  Novels — continued. 

by  justin  McCarthy,  m.p. 
The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
Linley  Rochford. 
A  Fair  Saxon. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
Miss  Misanthrope. 
Donna  Quixote. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

BY  AGXES  MACDONELL. 

Quaker  Cousins. 

BY  KATHARINE   S.  MACQUOID. 
Lost  Rose. 
The  Evil  Eye. 

BY  FLORENCE  MARRY  AT. 
Open  !  Sesame  ! 
"Written  in  Fire. 

BY  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 

Touch  and  Go. 

BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
A  Life's  Atonement. 
Joseph's  Coat. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 

BY  JAMES  PAYN. 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
The  Best  of  Husbands. 
Fallen  Fortunes. 
Halves. 

Walter's  Word 
What  He  Cost  Her. 
Less  Black  than  We're  Painted. 
By  Proxy. 
Under  One  Roof. 
High  Spirits. 
From  Exile. 
Carlyon's  Year. 
A  Confidential  Agent. 
From  Exile. 


BY  CHARLES  READE,  D.C.L. 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 

Hard  Cash. 

Peg  Woffington. 

Christie  Johnstone. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Lcr.g. 

Foul  Play. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

The  Course  of  True  Love. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 

The  Wandering  Heir. 

A  Simpleton. 

A  Woman-Hater. 

BY  MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 

BY  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 
Bound  to  the  Wheel. 
Guy  Waterman. 
One  Against  the  World. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 
The  Two  Dreamers. 

BY  BERTHA   THOMAS. 

Proud  Maisie. 

Cressida. 

The  Violin-Player. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
The  Way  We  Live  New. 
The  American  Senator. 

BY  T.  A.  TROLLOPE. 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER. 
What  She  Came  Through. 
The  Bride's  Pass. 

BY  J.  S.  WINTER. 
Cavalry  Life. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Planche  —  Songs  and  Poems,  from  iSig  to  1879. 

By  J.  R.  Planxhe.     Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  his  Daughter, 
Mrs.  Mackarness. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Poe's  Choice  Prose  and  Poetical  Works. 

With  Baudelaire's  "  Essay." 
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Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2S.  each. 

Popular  Novels,  Cheap  Editions  of. 

[Wilkie  Colijns's  Novels  and  BESANT'and  Rice's  Novels  may  also  be  haa 
in  cloth  limp  at  2s.  M.  See,  too,  the  Piccadilly  Novels,  for  Library  Editions.] 


BY  HAMILTON  AIDE 
Confidences. 
Carr  of  Carrlyon. 

BY  MRS.  ALEXANDER. 

Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  ? 

BY  W.  BESANT  &  jAMES  RICE. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
My  Little  Girl. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
Ey  Celia's  Arbour. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 
'Twas  in  Trafalgar's,Bay. 
The  Seamy  Side.      f- 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 

BY  SHELSLEY  BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley  Grange. 

BY  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 

Camp  Notes. 
Savage  Life. 

BY  BRET  HARTE. 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
Gabriel  Conroy. 

BY  F.  E.  BURNETT. 

Surly  Tim. 

BY  MRS.  H.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
Deceivers  Ever. 
Juliet's  Guardian. 

BY  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 
The  Cure  of  Souls. 

BY  C.  ALLSTON  COLLINS. 
The  Bar  Sinister. 

BY  WILKIE  COLLINS. 
Antonina. 
Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
The  Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 


The  Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs.  ? 
The  New  Magdalen. 
The  Frozen  Deep. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
The  Haunted  Hotel. 
Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 

BY  DUTTON  COOK. 
Leo. 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 
A  Point  of  Honour. 
Archie  Lovell. 

BY  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia. 

BY  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 
Roxy. 

BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
Polly. 

Bella  Donna. 
Never  Forgotten. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 

BY  ALBANY  DE  FONBLANQV& 
Filthy  Lucre. 

BY  R.  E.  FRANCILLOX. 
Olympia. 
Queen  Cophetua. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT. 

The  Capel  Girls. 

BY  CHARLES  GIBBON. 

Robin  Gray. 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 

What  will  the  World  Say  ? 

In  Honour  Bound. 

The  Dead  Heart. 

In  Love  and  War. 

For  the  King. 

Queen  of  the  Meadow. 

In  Pastures  Green. 
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Popular  Novels — continued. 
BY  JAMES  GREENWOOD. 
Dick  Temple. 

BY  ANDREW  HALLWAY. 

Every-day  Papers. 

Bi'  LADY  DUFFUS  HARDY. 

Paul  Wynter's  Sacrifice. 

BY  THOMAS  HARDY. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 

Garth. 

Ellice  Quentin. 

BY  TOM  HOOD. 

A  Golden  Heart. 

BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 
The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT 
Thomicroft's  Model. 

BY  JEAN  INGELOW. 

Fated  to  be  Free. 

BY  HENRY  JAMES,  Jun. 

Confidence. 

BY  HARRIETT  JAY. 

The  Queen  of  Connaught. 
The  Dark  Colleen. 

BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY. 
Number  Seventeen. 
Oakshott  Castle. 

BY  E.  LYNN  LYNTON. 

Patricia  Kemball. 
Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost, 
Under  which  Lord? 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 

by  justin  McCarthy,  m.p. 
The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
A  Fair  Saxon. 
Linley  Rochford. 
Miss  Misanthrope. 
Donna  Quixote. 

BY  AGNES  MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 
BY  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID. 

The  Evil  Eye. 
Lost  Rose. 


BY  FLORENCE  MARRY  AT. 
Open !  Sesame  ! 
A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 
A  Little  Stepson. 
Fighting  the  Air. 
Written  in  Fire. 

Bl'  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch  and  Go. 
Mr.  Dorillion. 

Bl'  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 

A  Life's  Atonement. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

Whiteladies. 

Br  OUIDA. 
Held  in  Bondage. 
Strathmore. 
Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 
Idalia. 

Cecil  Castlemaine's  Gage. 
Tricotrin. 
Puck. 

Folle  Farine. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel. 

Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes. 
Signa. 

In  a  Winter  City. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths. 
Pipistrello. 

Bl'  JAMES  PAYN. 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
A  Perfect  Treasure. 
Bentinck's  Tutor. 
Murphy's  Master. 
A  County  Family. 
At  Her  Mercy. 
A  Woman's  Vengeance. 
Cecil's  Tryst. 
The  Clyffards  of  Clyffe. 
The  Family  Scapegrace. 
The  Foster  Brothers. 
Found  Dead. 
Gwendoline's  Harvest. 
Humorous  Stories. 
Like  Father,  Like  Son. 
A  Marine  Residence. 
Married  Beneath  Him. 
Mirk  Abbey. 
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Popular  Novels— continued. 

James  Payn — continued. 
Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 
Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 
The  Best  of  Husbands. 
Walter's  Word. 
Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 
What  He  Cost  Her. 
Less  Black  than  We're  Painted. 
By  Proxy. 
Under  One  Roof. 
High  Spirits. 
A  Confidential  Agent. 
Carlyon's  Year. 

BY  EDGAR  A.  POE. 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 

BY  CHARLES  READE,  D.CJ^. 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 
Hard  Cash. 
Peg  Woffington. 
Christie  Johnstone. 
Griffith  Gaunt. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
Foul  Play. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love. 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 
Put  Yourself  in  his  Place. 
BY  MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 

Her  Mother's  Darling. 


BY  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 
Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

BY  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 
Bound  to  the  Wheel. 
Guy  Waterman. 
One  Against  the  World. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 

BY  ARTHUR  SKETCHLEY. 
A  Match  in  the  Dark. 

BY  WALTER  THORNBURY. 
Tales  for  the  Marines. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
The  Way  we  Live  Now. 
The  American  Senator. 

BY  T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE. 

Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 
BY  MARK  TWAIN. 
A  Pleasure  Trip  in  Europe. 
Tom  Sawyer. 
An  Idle  Excursion. 

BY  LADY  WOOD. 
Sabina. 

BY  EDMUND  YATES. 
Castaway. 
Forlorn  Hope. 
Land  at  Last. 

ANONYMOUS. 
Paul  Ferroll. 
Why  P.  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 


Fcap.  8vo,  picture  covers,  is.  each. 
Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story.     By  Bret  Harte. 
The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.    By  Bret  Harte. 
Mrs.  Gainsborough's  Diamonds.    By  Julian  Hawthorne. 
Kathleen  Mavourneen.     By  the  Author  of  "  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's." 
Lindsay's  Luck.     By  the  Author  of  "  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's." 
Pretty  Polly  Pemberton.     By  the  Author  of  "  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's." 
Trooping  with  Crows.     By  Mrs.  Pirkis. 
Th3  Professor's  Wife.    By  Leonard  Graham. 
A  Double  Bond.     By  Linda  Villari. 
Esther's  Glove.    By  R.  E.  Francillon. 


Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  130  Illustrations,  3s.  6i. 

Prince  of  Argolis,  The : 

'     A  Story  of  the  Old  Greek  Fairy  Time.     By  J.  Moyr  SMITH. 
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Proctor  (R.  A.),  Works  by: 

Easy  Star  Lessons.     With  Star  Maps  for  Every  Night  in  the  Year, 
Drawings  of  the  Constellations,  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Familiar  Science  Studies.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Myths  and  Marvels  of  Astronomy.    By  Richard  A.  Proctor, 
Author  of"  Other  Worlds  than  Ours,"  &c.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Pleasant  Ways  in  Science.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Rough  Ways  made  Smooth  :    A  Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on 
Scientific  Subjects.     By  R.  A.  Proctor.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Our  Place  among  Infinities  :  A  Series  of  Essays  contrasting  our 
Little  Abode  in  Space  and  Time  with  the  Infinities  Around  us.     By 
Richard  A.  Proctor.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
The  Expanse  of  Heaven :    A  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Wonders 
of  the  Firmament.     By  Richard  A.  Proctor.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

Saturn  and  its  System.    By  Richard  A.  Proctor.    New  and  Re- 
vised Edition,  with  Plates,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d.  [In  preparation. 

Wages  and  Wants  of  Science  Workers.    Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

"  Mr.  Proctor, of  all  writers  of  our  time,  best  conforms  to  Matthew  Arnold's  con- 
ception of  a  man  of  culture,  in  that  he  strives  to  humanise  knowledge  and  divest  it 
of  whatever  is  harsh,  crude,  or  technical,  and  so  makes  it  a  source  of  happiness  and 
brightness  for  all." — Westminster  Review. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Pursuivant  of  Arms,  The ; 

or,  Heraldry  founded  upon   Facts.     By  J.  R.  Planche,  Somerset 
Herald.     With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  200  Illustrations. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Rabelais'  Works. 

Faithfully  Translated   from   the  French,  with  variorum  Notes,  and 
numerous  characteristic  Illustrations  by  Gustave  Dore. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  and  a  beautifully 
executed  Chart  of  the  various  Spectra,  7s.  6d. 

Rambosson.— Popular  Astronomy. 

By  J.  Rambosson,  Laureate  of  the  Institute  of  France.     Translated 
by  C.  B.  Pitman.     Profusely  Illustrated. 

Entirely  New  Edition  Revised,  crown  Svo,  1,400  pages,  cloth  extra,  ys.6d. 

Reader's  Handbook  (The)  of  Allusions,  Re- 
ferences, Plots,  and  Stories.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brewer.  Third  Edition, 
revised  throughout,  with  a  New  Appendix  containing  a  Complete 
English  Bibliography. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  65. 

Richardson.  —  A  Ministry   of  Health,  and 

other  Papers.     By  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  M.D.,  &c. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  per  Volume. 

Robinson. — Natural  History  of  the  Poets. 

By  Phil.  Robinson,  Author  of  "  Under  the  Punkah,"  &c.  In  Four 
Volumes.  Vol.  I.  The  Birds.  Vol.  II.  Tne  Beasts.  Vol  III.  The 
Fauna  of  Fancy.    Vol.  IV.  The  Flora  of  Poetry.       [In preparation. 
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Rimmer  (Alfred),  Works  by  : 

Our  Old  Country  Towns.  By  Alfred  Rimmer.  With  over  50 
Illustrations  by  the  Author.     Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  10s.  6d. 

Rambles  Round  Eton  and  Harrow.  By  Alfred  Rimmer.  With 
50  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  10s.  6d.  Also  an 
Edition  de  Luxe,  in  4to  (only  a  limited  number  printed),  with  the  Illusts. 
beautifully  printed  on  China  paper,  half-bound  boards,  edges  uncut,  42s. 

About  England  with  Dickens.  With  Illustrations  by  Alfrfd 
Rimmer  and  C.  A.  Vanderhoof.  Sq.  8vo,  cl.  gilt,  10s.  6d.  [In  preparation. 

Handsomely  printed,  price  5s. 

Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The ; 

or,  A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who  came  over  from  Normandy 
with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this  Country,  a.D.  1066-7. 
With  the  principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  profusely  Illustrated,  4s.  6d.  each. 

"  Secret  Out  "  Series,  The. 

The   Pyrotechnist's    Treasury;      Magician's  Own  Book : 

or,  Complete  Art   of  Making   Fire-  Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls, 

works.    By  Thomas  Kentish.  With  Eggs,  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c.    All 

numerous  Illustrations.  from  Actual  Experience.     Edited  by 

The  Art  of  Amusing  •  ^  **•  Cremer.   200  illustrations. 

A  Collection  of  Graceful  Arts.Games,  Magic  No  Mystery  : 

Tricks,  Puzzles,  and  Charades.     By  1       Tricks  with  Cards,  Dice,  Balls,  &c, 

Frank  Bellew.    300  Illustrations.  withfully  descriptive  Directions;  the 

„      ,      -r>„v,i  „  Art  of  Secret  Writing;  Training  of 

WanKy-ranKy .  ,        „          „.„.     ,.  Performing  Animals,  &c.     Coloured 


Very  Easy  Tricks,  Very  Difficult 
Tricks,  White  Magic.Sleight  of  Hand. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.  200  Illusts. 


Frontispiece  and  many  Illustrations. 

The  Secret  Out : 

One  Thousand  Tricks  with   Cards, 

The  Merry  Circle  :  and  other  Recreations  ;  with  Enter- 

A  Book  of  New  Intellectual  Games    1        taining    Experiments    in    Drawing- 

and  Amusements.    By  Clara  Bel-  room  or  "  White  Magic."    By  W.  II. 

lew.    Many  Illustrations.  I       Cremer.    300  Engravings. 

Shakespeare ; 

The  First  Folio  Shakespeare.— Mr.  William  Shakes?; 

Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies.  Published  according  to  the  true 
Originall  Copies.  London  Printed  by  Isaac  Iaggard,  and  Ed.  Blount. 
1623. — A  Reproduction  of  the  extremely  rare  original,  in  reduced  facsimile 
by  a  photographic  process — ensuring  the  strictest  accuracy  in  every 
detail.     Small  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  ys.  6d. 

The  Lansdowne  Shakespeare.  Beautifully  printed  in  red 
and  black,  in  small  but  very  clear  type.  With  engraved  facsimile  of 
Droesholt's  Portrait.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  6d. 

Shakespeare    for   Children:    Tales   from   Shakespeare.     Ey 

Charles  and  Mary  Lamb.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  coloured  and 
plain,  by  J.  Moyr  Smith.  Crown  4to,  cloth  gilt,  Cs. 
The  Handbook  of  Shakespeare  Music.  Being  an  Account  of 
350  Pieces  of  Music,  set  to  Words  taken  from  the  Plays  and  Poems  of 
Shakespeare,  the  compositions  ranging  fi£>m  the  Elizabethan  Age  to  the 
Present  Time.     By  Alfred  Rofie.     4to,  hsti'-Roxburghe,  7s. 

A  Study  of  Shakespeare.  By  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  8s. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Senior.— Travel  and  Trout  in  the  Antipodes. 

An  Angler's  Sketches  in  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand.  By  William 
Senior  ("  Red-Spinner"),  Author  of  "  By  Stream  and  Sea." 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  10  full-page  Tinted  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Sheridan's  Complete  Works, 

with  Life  and  Anecdotes.  Including  his  Dramatic  Writings,  printed 
from  the  Original  Editions,  his  Works  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  Transla- 
tions; Speeches,  Jokes,  Puns,  &c. ;  with  a  Collection  of  Sheridaniana. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  100  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Signboards : 

Their  History.  With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns  and  Remarkable 
Characters.     By  Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden  Hotten. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  6s.  6d. 

Slang  Dictionary,  The : 

Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal. 


Exquisitely  printed  in  miniature,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  as.  6d. 

Smoker's  Text-Book,  The. 

By  J.  Hamer,  F.R.S.L. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Spalding.— Elizabethan  Demonology : 

An  Essay  in  Illustration  of  the  Belief  in  the  Existence  of  Devils,  and 
the  Powers  possessed  by  them.     ByT.  Alfred  Spalding,  LL.B. 

Crown  4to,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

Spenser  for  Children. 

By  M.  H.  Towry.     With  Illustrations  by  Walter  J.  Morgan. 
A  New  Edition,  small  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Staunton. — Laws  and  Practice  of  Chess  ; 

Together  with  an  Analysis  of  the  Openings,  and  a  Treatise  on  End 
Games.    By  Howard  Staunton.  Edited  by  Robert  B.  Wormald. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gs. 

Stedman. — Victorian  Poets : 

Critical  Essays.     By  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 


Stevenson  (R.  Louis),  Works  by : 

Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books.    By  R.  Louis  Stevenson. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
New  Arabian  Nights.     By  R.  Louis  Stevenson.     Two  Vols, 

pOSt  8V0,  135. 
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Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  with  numerous  Portraits  and  Illustrations,  24s. 

Strahan.— Twenty  Years    of  a    Publisher's 

Life.    By  Alexander  Strahan.  {In  the  press. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d 

Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of 

England ;  including  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations,  May 
Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  Processions,  Pageants,  and  Pompous 
Spectacles,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  With  140 
Illustrations.     Edited  by  William  Hone. 


Crown  8vo,  with  a  Map  of  Suburban  London,  cloth  extra,  75.  6d. 

Suburban  Homes  (The)  of  London : 

A  Residential  Guide  to  Favourite  London  Localities,  their  Society, 
Celebrities,  and  Associations.  With  Notes  on  their  Rental,  Rates, 
and  House  Accommodation. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations.  7s.  6d. 

Swift's  Choice  Works, 

In  Prose  and  Verse.     With  Memoir,  Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of  the 
Maps  in  the  Original  Edition  of  "  Gulliver's  Travels." 


Swinburne's  Works : 

The  Queen  Mother  and  Rosa- 
mond.   Fcap.  8vo,  55. 

Atalanta  in  Calydon. 

A  New  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Chastelard. 
A  Tragedy.     Crown  8vo,  75. 

Poems  and  Ballads. 

First  Series.    Fcap.  8vo,  gs.     Also 
in  crown  Svo,  at  same  price. 

Poems  and  Ballads. 

Second  Series.  Fcap.  8vo,  9s.    Also 
in  crown  Svo,  at  same  price. 

Notes  on  Poems  and  Reviews. 

8vo,  is. 

William  Blake : 

A  Critical  Essay.      With  Facsimile 
Paintings.     Demy  8vo,  16s. 

Songs  before  Sunrise 

Crown  8vo,  10s.  O.t. 

Bothwell : 
A  Tragedy.     Crown  8vo,  12s.  6d. 


George  Chapman : 

An  Essay.     Crown  8vo,  ?s. 

Songs  of  Two  Nations. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Essays  and  Studies. 

Crown  8vo,  12s. 
Erechtheus : 

A  Tragedy.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Note  of  an  English  Republican 

on  the  Muscovite  Crusade.      Svo,  is. 

A  Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 
A  Study  of  Shakespeare. 

Crown  Svo,  8s. 

Songs  of  the  Springtides, 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Studies  in  Song. 

Crown  Svo,  ys. 

Mary  Stuart. 

A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  8s. 
Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  and  other 

Poems.    Crown  8vo,  9s. 
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Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  Illustrated,  25s. 

Sword,  The  Book  of  the : 

Being  a  History  of  the  Sword,  and  its  Use  in  all  Countries,  from 
the  Earliest  Times.  By  Captain  Richard  Burton.  With  over  400 
Illustrations.  [In  preparation. 

Medium  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Syntax's  (Dr.)  Three  Tours, 

In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search  of  Consolation,  and  in  Search 
of  a  Wife.  With  the  whole  of  Royvlandson's  droll  page  Illustra- 
tions in  Colours,  and  Life  of  the  Author  by  J.  C.  Hotten. 

Four  Vols,  small  8vo,  cloth  boards,  30s. 

Taine's  History  of  English  Literature. 

Translated  by  Henry  Van  Laun. 
%*  Also  a  Popular  Edition,  in  Two  Vols,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  15s. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  profusely  Illustrated,  6s. 

Tales  of  Old  Thule. 

Collected  and  Illustrated  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 


One  Vol.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Taylor's  (Tom)  Historical  Dramas : 

"  Clancarty,"  "  Jeanne  Dare,"  "  'Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,"  "  The  Fool's 
Revenge,"  "  Arkwright's  Wife,"  "  Anne  Boleyn,"  "  Plot  and  Passion.'1 
V  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  separately,  at  Is.  each. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  75.  6d, 

Thackerayana : 

Notes  and  Anecdotes.  Illustrated  by  a  profusion  of  Sketches  by 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  depicting  Humorous  Incidents 
in  his  School-life,  and  Favourite  Characters  in  the  books  of  his  every- 
day reading.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Hundreds  of  Wocc1 
Engravings,  facsimiled  from  Mr.  Thackeray's  Original  Drawings. 

Thornbury  (Walter),  Works  by: 

Haunted  London.  By  Walter  Thornbury.  A  New  Edition, 
Edited  by  Edward  Walford,  M  A.,  with  numerous  T,,ustrations  by 
F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  td. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner.  Founded 
upon  Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his  Friends  and  fellow  Academi- 
cians. By  Walter  Thornbury.  A  New  Edition,  considerably  Enlarged. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  in  Colours,  facsimiled  from  Turner's 
Original  Drawings.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d\ 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Thomson's  Seasons  and  Castle  of  Indolence. 

With  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Introduction  by  Allan  Cunning- 
ham, and  over  50  fine  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 


Timbs  (John),  Works  by: 


Clubs  and  Club  Life  in  London  With  Anecdotes  of  its  Famous 
Coffee-houses,  Hostelries,  and  Taverns.  By  John  Timbs,  F.S.A.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

English  Eccentrics  and  Eccentricities:  Stories  of  Wealth  and 
Fashion,  Delusions,  Impostures,  and  Fanatic  Missions,  Strange  Sights 
and  Sporting  Scenes,  Eccentric  Artists,  Theatrical  Folks,  Men  of  Letters, 
&c.  By  John  Timbs,  F.S. A.  With  nearly  50  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  ys.  6rf. 


Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  14s. 

Torrens. — The  Marquess  Wellesley, 

Architect  of  Empire.  An  Historic  Portrait.  Forming  Vol.  I.  of  Pro- 
Consul  and  Tribune:  Wellesley  and  O'Connell  :  Historic 
Portraits.     By  W.  M.  Torrens,  M.P.     In  Two  Vols. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  9s. 

Tunis :  the  Land  and  the  People. 

By  Ernst  von  Hesse-Wartegg.     With  22  fine  Illustrations. 
Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Map  and  Ground-Plans,  14s. 

Walcott.—  Church  Work  and  Life  in  English 

Minsters;  and  the  English  Student's  Monasticon.  By  the  Rev. 
Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D. 


The  Twenty-second  Annual  Edition,  for  1882,  cloth,  full  gilt,  50s. 

Walford. — The  County  Families  of  the  United 

Kingdom.  By  Edward  Walford,  M.A.  Containing  Notices  of 
the  Descent,  Birth,  Marriage,  Education,  &C.,  of  more  than  12,000 
distinguished  Heads  of  Families,  their  Heirs  Apparent  or  Presump- 
tive, the  Offices  they  hold  or  have  held,  their  Town  and  Country 
Addresses,  Clubs,  &c. 


Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  antique,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete  Angler  ; 

or,  The  Contemplative  Man's  Recreation ;  being  a  Discourse  of  Rivers, 
Fishponds,  Fish  and  Fishing,  written  by  Izaak  Walton  ;  and  In- 
structions how  to  Angle  for  a  Trout  or  Grayling  in  a  clear  Stream,  by 
Charles  Cotton.  With  Original  Memoirs  and  Notes  by  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  and  Gi  Copperplate  Illustrations. 
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Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  per  volume. 

Wanderers  Library,  The : 

Merrie  England  in  the  Olden  I    Seven  Generations  cf  Execu- 

Time      By  George  Daniel.     With  tioners :     Memoirs    of    the    Sanson 

Illustrations  by  Robt.  Cruikshank.  Family  (168S    to   1847).     Edited    by 

The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old  |       H»»  Sanson. 

London  Fairs.    By  Thomas  Frost,  j    The  World  Behind  the  Scenes. 
The    Wilds     of    London.       By  By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 

James  Greenwood.  London  Characters.    By  Henry 

Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Savings ;  Mayhew.    Illustrated. 

Including  the  Origin  of  Signs,  and  1 

Reminiscences      connected      with  '    The    Genial    Showman:     Life 

Taverns,  Coffee  Houses,  Clubs,  &c.  and  Adventures  of  Artemus  Ward. 

By  Charles  Hindley.   With  Illusts.  By  E.  P.  Hingston.     Frontispiece. 

Circus  Life  and  Circus  Celebri-  j    wanderings  in  Patagonia ;  or, 

ties.     By  Thomas  Frost.  Life  among  the  Ostrich  Hunters.   By 

The    Lives    of  the    Conjurers.  \      Julius  Beerbohm.    Illustrated. 

Tn^LrfeandTdventures  of  a       ^1^1!^ 


Cheap  Jack.     By  One  of  the  Frater 
nity.     Edited  by  Charles  Hindley. 


Seas.  By  Charles  Warren  Stod 
dard.  Illustrated  by  Wallis  Mac 
kay. 


The  Story  of  the  London  Parks.  _,              T  ..  „      _ 

By  Jacob  Larwood.    With  Ilhists.  \    Savage    Life.  By    Frederick 

•         t  •*     ti   ™«         a         *  Boyle.  [In  tne  press. 

Low-Life  Deeps.      An    Account  L  r 

of  the  Strange  Fish  to  be  found  there.  :     Camp    Notes.  By     FREDERICK 

By  James  Greenwood.  Boyle.  \_I11  the  press. 

Carefully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate  the  Original,  22  in.  by  14  in.,  2s. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  I. 

An  exact  Facsimile  of  this  important  Document,  with  the  Fifty-nine 
Signatures  of  the  Regicides,  and  corresponding  Seals. 

Beautifully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate  the  Original  Z\IS.,  price  2s. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

An  exact  Facsimile,  includingthe  Signature  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
a  Facsimile  of  the  Great  Seal. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  limp,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  45-.  6d. 

Westropp. — Handbook  of  Pottery  and  Porce- 
lain ;  or,  History  of  those  Arts  from  the  Earliest  Period.  By  Hodder 
M.  Westropp.     With  numerous  Illustrations,  and  a  List  of  Marks. 

Seventh  Edition.     Square  Svo,  is. 

Whistler  v,  Ruskin :  Art  and  Art  Critics. 

By  J.  A.  Macneill  Whistler. 


Large  4to,  cloth  extra,  31s.  6d. 

White  Mountains  (The  Heart  of  the) : 

Their  Legend  and  Scenery.     By   Samuel  Adams   Drake,     With 
nearly  100  Illustrations  by  W.  Hamilton  Gibson. 
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Williams  (Mattieu),  Works  by : 

Science  in  Short  Chapters.  By  W.  Mattieu  Williams, 
F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  6d.  [In  the  press. 

A  Simple  Treatise  on  Heat.  By  W.  Mattieu  Williams, 
F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  Illustrations,  2s.  6d. 

Wilson  (Dr.  Andrew),  Works  by : 

Chapters  on  Evolution :  A  Popular  History  of  the  Darwinian  and 
Allied  Theories  of  Development.  By  Andrew  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  F.K.S.E. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  300  Illustrations,  ys.  6d.  [Shortly. 

Leaves  from  a  Naturalist's  Note-book.  By  Andrew  Wilson, 
Ph.D.,  F.R.S.E.  (A  Volume  of  "The  Mayfair  Library.")  Post  8vo, 
c'oth  limp,  2S.  6d. 

Leisure  -  Time  Studies,  chiefly  Biological.  By  Andrew 
Wilson,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.E.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with 
Illustrations,  6s. 

"  It  is  well  when  we  can  take  up  the  work  of  a  really  qualified  investigator, 
who  in  the  intervals  of  his  more  serious  professional  labours  sets  himself  to  impart 
knowledge  in  such  a  simple  and  elementary  form  as  may  attract  and  instruct, 
with  no  danger  of  misleading  the  tyro  in  natural  science.  Such  a  work  is  this 
little  volume,  made  up  of  essays  and  addresses  written  and  delivered  by  Dr. 
Andrew  Wilson,  lecturer  and  examiner  in  Science  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
at  leisureintervals  in  a  busy  professional  life.  .  .  .  Dr.  Wilson's  pages  teem 
with  matter  stimulating  to  a  healthy  love  of  science  and  a  reverence  for  the 
truths  of  nature." — Saturday  Review. 

Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Illustrated,  6s. 

Wooing  (The)  of  the  Water  Witch : 

A  Northern  Oddity.  By  Evan  Daldorne.  Illust.  byj.  Moyr  Smith. 
Crown  Svo,  half-bound,  12s.  6d. 

Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases  : 

A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of-the-Way' Matters.     By 
Eliezer  Edwards. 

Wright  (Thomas),  Works  by : 

Caricature  History  of  the  Georges.  (The  House  of  Hanover.) 
With  400  Pictures,  Caricatures,  Squibs,  Broadsides,  Window  Pictures, 
&c.    By  Thomas  Wright,  F.S.A.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

History  of  Caricature  and  of  the  Grotesque  in  Art,  Literature, 

Sculpture,  and  Painting.     By  Thomas  Wright,  F.S.A.     Profusely  Illus- 
trated by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.    Large  post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 


Demy  8vo,  2s. 

Zululand,  (A  Defence  of),  and  its  King. 

With  an  Appendix  containing  Correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the 
Release  of  Cetswayo,  &c.    By  Lady  Florence  Dixie. 


J.   OGDEN   AND   CO.,    PRINTERS,    I72,    ST.  JOHN    STREET,   E.C. 
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